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B O O K IL 
Progrefs of Men in Society^ 

SKETCH IX. 

Military Branch of Government. 

DURING the infancy of a nation, 
every member depends on his 
own induftry for procuring the 
neceflaries of life : he is his own 
mafon, his own tailor, his own phyfician; 
and on himfelf he chiefly relies for offence 
as well as defence. Every favage can fay, 
what few beggars among us can fay, O/t^- 
nia mea mecum porto ; and hence the apti- 
VoL.III. - A tude 
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tilde of a favage for war, which makes 
little alteration in his manner of living. la 
early times accordingly, the men were all 
warriors, and every known art was exer- 
cifed by women ; which continues to be 
the cafe pf American favages. An4 even 
after arts were fo much improved as to be 
cxercifed by men, none who could bear 
^rms were ei^empted from war. In feudal 
governments, the military fpirit was car- 
ried to a great height ; all gentlemen were 
foldiers by profeflion ; and every other ait 
was defpifed, as low, if not contemptible. 

Even in the unnatural ftate of the feu- 
dal fyftem, ^rts made fome progrefs, not 
excepting thofe for amufement ; and many 
convenipnqies, formerly unknown, became 
Beceflkry to xxnnfortable living. A man 
accuflomed to manifold conveniencies, 
cannot bear with patience to be deprived 
of them : he hates war, and clings to the 
fwpets of peace. Hence the neceffity of a 
jaailitary eftablilhment, hardening men by 
^ri<ft diftipline to endure the fatigues of 
war. By a ftanding army, war is carried 
pa more regularly and icientifically thaA 
in a feudal government ; but as it is car*" 
rk4 QQ with ^o^nitely ^r^tf r expense, na-- 
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ticuis are racffe refervcd in declaring Wat 
tfian formerly. Lpng experience has at 
tike £ime dtne made it evidept, that ana« 
tion ieldom gams by war; and that agri-* 
cultore, manufadlures, and commercei 
are the only folid fonndatipns of power 
and grandeur. Thefe arts accordingly 
haw become the chief objeds of European 
governments, and the only rational caufes 
of war. Among the warlike nations of 
Greece and Italy, how would it havt 
ibundedi that dieir efieminate defcendents 
would employ foldiers by profeflion to 
£ght their battles ! And. yet this is una<<«* 
Toidable in every country where arts and 
manufadures flourilh} which, requiring 
little exercife, tend to enervate the body^ 
and of courfe the mind. Gain, at the 
iame time, being the fole objcd of in- 
duftry, advances felfifhnefs to be the ru-^ 
ling paflion, and brings on a timid anxiet/ 
alK>ut property and felf-prefervation* Cyr 
rus, tho' enflamed with refentmcnt againft 
the Lydians for revolting,, liftened to the 
following advice, offered by Crccfus, their 
former King.. ** O Cyrus, deftroy not 
•• Sardis, an ancient city, famous for arts 
*• and arms;^ but, pardoning what is paft, 
A A ^' demand 
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** demand all their arms, encourage lu-* 
^* xury, and exhort them to infl:ru6l their 
** children in every art of gainful com- 
" merce. You will foon fee, O King, that 
" inftead of men, they will be women/* 
The Arabians, a brave and generous people, 
conquered Spain ; and drove into the inr 
acceffible mountains of Bifcay and Afturia^ 
the few natives whq. flood out. When no 
longer an enemy appeared, they turned 
their fwords into ploughfhares, and be- 
came a rich and flourifhing nation. The 
inhabitants of the mountains, hardened 
by poverty and fituation, ventured, after 
a long interval, to peep out from their 
itrong holds, and to lie in wait for flrag- 
gling parties. Finding themfelves now a 
match for a people, whom opulence had 
betrayed to luxury, and the arts of peace to 
cowardice; they took courage to difplay 
their banners in the open field ; and after 
many military atchievements, fucceeded 
in reconquering Spain. The Scots, in- 
habiting the mountainous parts of Cale- 
donia, were an overmatch for the Pidls, 
who occupied the fertile plains, and at lafl 
fubdued them*. 

* See the note on the following page.' . 

. . ... Benjamin 
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Benjazoia de Tudele, a Spaniih Jew, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, ob- 
ferves, that by luxury -and effeminacy the 
Greeks had contrad\ed a degree of foftnefs, 
more proper for women than for men; 
and that the Greek Emperor was reduced 
to the neceflity , of. employing mercenary 
troops, to defend his (Country againft the 
Turks. In the year 1453, the city of 
Conftantinople, defended by a garrifon 
not exceeding 6000 men, was befieged by 
the Turks, and reduced to extremity; yet 

j4 note referred to in the preceding page.- 
♦ Before the time that all Scotland was brought 
under one king, the highlanders, divided into tribes 
or clans, made war upon each other; and conti- 
nued the fame ' praftice irregularly many ages after 
they fubmitted to the king bf Scotland. -Open war 
was repreffed, but it went on privately by depreda- 
tions and reprifals. The clan-fpirit was much de- 
preffed by their bad fuccefs in the rebellion 1715; 
and totally crushed by the like bad fuccefs in the re^ 
hellion 1745. The mildnefs with which the high- 
landers have been treated of late, and the pains that 
have been taken to introduce induftry among them, 
have, totally extirpated <lepredations and reprifals, 
and have rendered them the mo ft peaceable people 
in Scotland; but have at the fame time reduced 
their military fpirit to a low ebb. To train them 
for war, military difcipllne has now become no Icfs 
neccflary than to othc;rs. 

not 
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xiot a fingle inhsibitant bad courage ta take 
arms^ all waiting with torpid defpondence 
the hour of utter extirpation. Venice, 
Genoa, and other fmall Italian ftates, be- 
came fo Geminate by long and fucc^fsful 
commerce, that not a citizen ever thought 
of ferving in the army; which obliged 
them to employ mercenaries, officers as 
well as private mfcn. TJbefe mercenaries 
at firft, fought confcientioufly for their 
pay ; but refledling, that the vidlors w€re 
no better paid than the vanquiihed, they 
learned to play booty, lii a battle parti- 
cularly between the Pifans and Florentines, 
which lafted from fun-rifing to fun-fetr 
tiijg, there wa^ but a fingle man. loft, 
who, having accidentally fallen from his 
horfe, was ti^odden under foot. Men at 
that time fought on horfeback, covered 
with iron from head to heeU Machia^^el 
mentions a battle between the Florentines 
and Venetians which lafted half a day, 
neither party giving ground j fome horfes 
wounded, not a man ilain. ^ He obfervea, 
that fuch cowardice and diforder was In 
the armies of thofe times, that the turn- 
ing of a fingle horfe '^either to charge or 
retreat, would have decided a battle. 

Charles 
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ChaHes VIII. of Fraiiice, lArhen he iuTaded 
Italy 'cmno 1498, uaderflood.not fuch mock 
battles ; and : his men were held to be 
detik incu'nate, who feemed to take de^ 
^ht in ihedding human blood. The 
Dutdh, wha for ftvany years have been 
reduced to mercenary troops, are more in- 
debted to the mutual jealoufy of their 
ndgfabours for their independence, than 
to their xrwrn army. In the year \b'^7^ 
Lewis of France invaded Holland^ and in 
forty days took forty walled towns. That 
country was faved, not by its army, but 
by being laid under water. Froll, which 
is ufual at that feafon, would have put aa 
^nd to the fcven United Provinces. 

The ftnall principality of Palmyra is the 
only inftance known in hiftory, where 
the military fpirit was not enervated by 
opulence. Pliny defcribes that country as 
extremely pleafanf, and bleffed with plenty 
ef fprings, tho' furrounded with dry and 
iandy deferts. The commerce of the In- 
dies was at that time carried on by land ; 
aiid the city of Palmyra was the centre of 
that commerce between the Eaft and the 
Weft. Its territory being very fmall, -little 
moreth^ fufficieot for villas and plea«» 

to* 
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fure-grounds, the inhabitants, like tho^e 
of Hamburgh, had no way. to employ,,, 
their riches for profit but idi trade. At* 
the fame time, being fituated between the 
two mighty empires of Rome and Parthia;.^ 
it required great addrefs and the. mofi af? 
fiduous military difcipline, to guard it, 
from bdng fwallowed up by the one Qr ' 
the other. This ticklifli fituation prefer-' 
?red the inhabitants from luxury and ef-^ 
feniinacy, the ufual concomitants of riches.' r 
Their fuperfluous wealth was laid out oa . i 
magnificent buildings, and on embellifh- 
ing their country-feats. The fine aB^s . 
were among them carried to. a high degree 
of perfe(5lion. The famous Zenobia, their 
Que^, being led captive to Rome after 
being deprived of her dominions, was ad- 
mired and celebrated for fpirit, for leara^ 
ing, and for an exquifite tafte in the fiiie 
arts, / 

. Thus, by accumulating wealth, a ma-^- 
nufadluring and commercial people be-^.^- 
come a tempting objedl for conqueft ;'* a^r;"' 
by eflFeminacy become an eafy conquefET:- 
The military fpirit feems to be at a'loW 
ebb in Britain : will no phantom appear, 
even in a dream,, to difturb our downijr 

reft?. 
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reft? Fortnerfy, pknty of corn in the 
temperate regions of Europe and Afia, 
proved a tettipting bait to northern favages 
who wanted bread : have we no caufe to 
dread a fimilar fate from fome warlike 
neighbour, impelled by hunger, or by 
ambition, to extend his dominions ? The 
difficulty of providing for defence, confift- 
ent with induftry, has produced a general 
opinion among political writers, that a 
nation, to prefcrve its military fpirit, muft 
give up induftry ; and to prefefve indu- 
ftry, muft give up a military fpirit. In 
the former cafe, we are fecure againft any 
invader : in the latter, we lie open to eve-* 
ry invader.^ A military plan that would 
fecure us againft enemies, without hurt- 
ing our induftry and manufaftures, would 
be a rich prefent to Britain. That fuch a 
plan is poftible, will appear from whac 
follows ; tho' I am far from hoping that 
it will meet with univerfal approbation. 
To prepare the reader^ I fliall premife an 
account of the different military efta- 
bliihments that exift, and have exifted*, in 
Europe, with the advantages and difad- 
vantages of each. In examining thefe, 
who knows whether fome hint may not 
VoL.lIL B occur 
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occur of a plan more perfedl than any of. 
them. 

The moft illuflrious military cftablifli- 
ment of antiquity is that of the Romans^ 
by which they fubdued almoft all the 
known world. The citizens of Rome were 
all of them foldiers : they lived upon their 
pay when in the field ; but if they hap- 
pened not to be fuccefsful in plundering, 
they flarved at home. An annual diftri- 
bution of corn among them, became ne- 
ceflary ; which in effedt correfponded to 
the halfpay of our ofiicers. It is believed, 
that fuch a conftitutioni would not be ad- 
opted by any modern ftate. It was a 
forc'd conftitution ; contrary to nature, 
which gives different difpofitions to men^ 
in order to fupply hands for every necet- 
fary art. It was a hazardous conftitution, 
having no medium between univerfal con- 
queft and wretched flavery. Had the 
Gauls who conquered Rome, entertained 
any view but of plunder, Rome would ne- 
ver have been heard o£ It was on the 
brink of ruin in the war with HannibaL 
What would have happened had Hanni- 
bal been vi<5lorious ? It. is eafy to j udge, 
by comparing it with Carthage. Car-^ 

thage 
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thage was a CGmmercial ftate, the people 
alJ employed in arts, manufacflures, and 
navigation. The Carthaginians were fub- 
dued; but they could not be reduced to 
extremity, while they had accefs to the 
fca. In fadl, they profpered'fo much by 
commerce, even after they were fubdued, 
as to raife jealoufy in their mafters ; wha 
thought themfelves not fecure while a 
houfe remained in Carthage. On the 
other hand, what refburce for the inhabi* 
tants of Rome, had they been fubdued \ 
They mult have perilhed by hunger ; for 
they could not work. In a word, ancient 
Rome refembles a gamefter who ventures 
all upon one decifive throw : if he lofe, he 
is undone. 

I take it for granted, that our feudal 
fyftem will not have a fingle vote. It was 
a fyftem that led to confufion and anar- 
chy, as little fitted for war as for peace. 
And as for mercenary troops, it is unne- 
ceffary to bring them again into the field, 
after what is faid of them above. 

The only remaining forms that merit 
attention, are a ftanding army, and a mi- 
litia J which I Ihall examine in their or- 
der, with the objedions that lie againft 
B ;} each, 
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each. The firft ftanding army in modem 
tiines was eftablifhed by Charles VII, of 
France, on a very imperfeiSl , plafi. He 
l?egan with a body of pavalry termed ^<wf^ 
f antes of ordonnatife. And as for infantry^ 
he, anno 1448, appointed each pariih to 
furnifh an archer: thefe were termed 
franc^archersy becaufe they were exempted 
frcMix aU taxes. This little army was. in- 
tended for reftoring peace and order at 
}iome, not for difturbing neighbouring 
ftates. The King had been forcM into 
many perilous wars, fome of them for rorr 
llraining the tu^bule^t fpirit of his vaflals^p 
and moft of them for defending his crowa 
againft an ambitions adverfary, Henry V. 
of England. As thefe wars were carried 
on in the feudal mode, the foldiers, who 
had no pay, could not be reftrained from 
plundering; and inveterate pradlice ren- 
dered them equajly licentious in peace and 
in war. Charles, to leave no pretext for 
free quarters, laid uppn his fubjec^s ^ 
fmall tax, no .more than fuffici?nt; for re-t 
gular pay to his little army *. 

Firft 

* This was tl^c firft tax impofcd in France with- 
PVIt cppfent.of the Uuxe eitates.; and, however .uon. 

conftit\itio9al| 
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Firft attempts are comdionly crude and 
defedive. The franc-^rfehcrs, difperXed 
one by one in different villages^ and nevec 
CoUe^ed but in time of adion, could not 
eafily be brought under regular difcipUnej 
in the field, they difplay'd nothing but vi-^ 
cious habits, a fpirit of lazinefs, of difpr^ 
^er, and of pilfering. Neither in peat:e 
were they of any ufe : their charader of 
ibldier made them defpife agriculture^ 
-without being qualified for war: in.tho 
army they were no better than peafants': 
at the plough, no better than idle foldiers; 
;Put in the hands of a monarch, a Handing 
aitny is an ihftrument of power, too va-? 
luable ever to be abandoned : if one fove^ 

conftitutional, it occafioned not the flightcft mur- 
mur, becaufe its vifible good tendency reconciled all 
the world to it. Charles, bcfide, was a favourite of 
hk people; and juftly, as he fhewed by every afl:: 
bis. affection for them. Had our firft Charles beea ; 
fuch a favourite, who knows whether the taxes he 
impofed without confent of parliament, would have 
met with any oppofition? Such taxes would have 
become cuftomary^ as in France ; and a limited 
monarchy woul49 as in France, hav^ become abib- ; 
lute. Governments, like men, are liable to many 
jrevolutions: we remain, it is true, a free people; 
but for that blcffing we are perhaps more indebted * 
toibrtune^ ^than to patriotic yigilaqce. ' 

reign 
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feign entertain fuch an aroiy, others in 
felf^defence muft follow. Standing armies 
are now eftablifhed in every European 
ftate, and are brought to a competent 
degree of perfe<Slion. 

This new inftrument of government, 
Has produced a furprifing change in man* 
ners. We now rely on a ftanding army^ 
for defence as well as offence: none but 
thofe who ard trained to war, ever think 
of handling arms, or even of defending 
tbemfelves againft an enemy : our people 
have become altogether effeminate^ terri- 
fied at the very light of a hoftile weapon* 
It is true, they are not the lefs qualified 
for the arts of peace } and if manufadta-^ 
rers be proteded from being obliged to 
ferve in the army, 1 difcover not any in- 
compatibility between a ftanding army 
and the higheft induftry. Hufbandmen 
at the fame time make the befl foldiers : a 
military fpirit in the lower* defies arifes 
from bodily ftrength,, and from affcdlion 
to their natal foil. Both are eminent in 
the hufbandman: conflant exercife in the 
open air renders him hardy and robuft ; 
apd fondnefs for the place where he finds 
comfort and ^ plenty, attaches him to his 

country 
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CQuntiy in general ♦. An artift or manu* 
fadlurer, oti the contrary^ is attached to 
no country but where he finds the belt 
bread ; and a fedentary life, enervating 
his body, renders him pufiUanimous. For 
thefe reafons, amorig many, agriculture 
ought to be honojired and cheriftied a- 
boye all other arts. It is not only a fine 

preparation 

• Nunquam credo potuifle dubitari^ aptiorem 
armis rufticam plebem, quae fub divo et in labore 
iiutrltur; fails patiens; umbrae negligens; balnea* 
rum nefcia ; deliciarum igoara \ fimplkis animi ; 
parvo contenta; duratis ad omnem laborum tole- 
rantiam membris: cui geflare ferrum^ foilam du«> 
cere, onus ferre^ confuetudo de rure eft. Nee in- 
ficiandum eft, poft urbem conditam, Romanos e:i^ 
civicate profeAos Temper ad bellum : fed tunc nuUis 
voluptatibus, nuUis deliciis frangebantur. Sudorem 
curfu et campeftri exercitio coUedtum nando juven« 
tiis abluebat in I'ybere* Idem betlatori idem agri* 
cola, genera, tantum mutabat armorum. VegetiuSp, 
De re ntilitari, L l. cap, 3. — [//i Englijb thus : *♦ I^ 
•* believe it was never doubtedj that the country-^ 
•' labourers were, of all others, the beft foldiers. 
** Inured to the open air, and habitual toil, fub- 
'^ jedled to the extremes of heat and cold, ignorant 
*♦ of the ufc of the bath, or any of the luxuries of 
'' life, Contented with bare neceflfaries, there was 
•• no fe verity in any change they could make: their 
" limbs, accuftomed to the ufe of the fpade and 
<• ploughi and habituated to burden^ were capable 

« of 
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preparation for war, bybreedlngfmeawha 
lovd their countryy and whom labour andr 
£>briety qualify for being foldiers ; but is 
alfo the bed foundation for commerce, by 
fumifhing both food and materials to the 
ioduftrious. 

But feyeral objedlions occur againft a 
ftanding army, that call aloud for a betteC 
model than has hitherto been eftablifhed^ 
at lead in Britain. The fubjeifl is inter- 
efting, and 1 hope for attention from eve- 
ry man who loves his country. During 
the vigour of the feudal fyflem, which 
made every land-proprietor a foldier, every 
inch of ground was tenacioufly difputed 
with ^ invader : and while a fovereigo 
retained any part of his dominions, he 
never loft- hopes of recovering the whole. 
At prefent, we rely entirely on a ftanding 

*• of the utmoft extremity of toil. > Indeed, in the 
«^ earlieft ages of the commonwcahh, while the dtjr 
•* was in her infancy, the citizens marched out from; 
*^ the town to the field : but at that time they were 
•♦ not enfeebled by pleafures, nor by luxury : The 
•* military youth, returning from their exei^cifc and 
•' martial fports, plunged into the Tyber to wa{h 
•^ off the fweat and duft of the field. The warrior 
^< and the hufbandman were the fame, they changed 
'^ only the nature of their arms ."J 

armyj^ 
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army, for defence is well as offence} 
mrhich has reduced erery tiatioa in Europe 
to a precarious ftate. If the army of a 
nation happen to be defented^ even at the 
mbft diflant frontier, there is little refourca 
againft a total conqueft. Compare thd 
hiftory of Charles VII. with that of Lewis 
XIV. Kings of France. /The former, tho* 
driven into a corner by H?nry V. of Eng* 
lands ^^ however far from yielding : on 
the contrary, relying on the military fpirit 
of his people, and indefatigably intent on 
ftratagem and farprifc, he recovered all 
he had loft. When Lewis XIV. fiicceeded 
to the crown, the military^ fpirit of the 
people was contraded within the narrow 
fpan of a ftanding army. Behold the con* 
fequence. That ambitious monarch, ha- 
ving provoked his neighbours into an al^*- 
liance againft him, had no refource againft . 
a paore numerous army, but to purchafe 
peace by an abandon of all his conquefts, 
upon which he had lavifhed much blood 
and treafure (a). France at that period 
contained feveral millions capable of bear- 
ing arms; and yet was not in a condition 

{a) Treaty of St Gercrudenbcrg. 
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to make head againft a difciplined army of 
70,000 men. Poland, which continues 
upon the ancient military eftabliihrnent, 
wearied out Charles XII. of Sweden ; and 
had dpne the fame to ieveral of his prede- 
ceffors. But Saxony, defended only by a 
(landing army, could not hold out a fingle 
day againft the prince now mentioned, at 
the head of a greater army. Mercenary 
troops are a defence ftill more feeble, a- 
gainft troops that fight for glory, or for 
their country. Unhappy was the inveo- 
tion of a ftanding army ; which, without 
being any ftrong bulwark againft enemies, 
is a grievous burden on the people ; and 
turns daily more and m^ fo. Liften to 
a firft-rate author on that point. *' Sitot 
" qu' un etat augmente ce qu'il . appelle 
** fcs troupes, les autreg augmentent les 
" leurs ; de fagon qu'on ne gagne rien 
*' par-la que la mine commune. Ghaque 
" monarque tient fur pied toutes les ar- 
*' mees qu^il pourroit avoir fi fes peuples 
*' etoient en danger d' ^tre exterminees ; 
" et on nommc paix cet 6tat d'e£Fort de 
" tous contre tous. Nous fommes pau- 
*' vres avec les richeffes et le commerce dc 
" tout Tunivers j et bientot ^ force d'avoir 
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*^ des ibldatSy nous n'aurons plus que des 
" Ibldats, et nous ferons comme de Tar- 
'' tares * {a)r 

But with refpedl to Britain, and every 
free nation, there is an objedtion flill more 
formidable ; which is, that a {landing ar- 
my is dangerous to liberty. It avails very 
little to be lecure againfl foreign enemies, 
fuppofing a (landing army to afford fecu- 
rity, if we have no fecurity againfl an e- 
nemy at home. If a warlike king, head- 
ing his own troops, be ambitious to ren- 
der himfelf abfblute, there are no means 
to evade the impending blow; for what 
avail the greateft number of effeminate 

* <* As foon as one ftate augments the number of 
^* its troops» the neighbouring Aates of courfe do 
** the fame ; fo that ^nothing is gained, and the ef- 
'* fe£t is, the general ruin. Every prince keeps as 
'* many armies in pay, as if he dreaded the exter- 
** mination of his people from a foreign invafion ; 
*' and this perpetual ftruggle, maintained by all a- 
** gainft all, is termed peace. With the riches and 
^* commerce of the whole univerfe, we are in a ftate * 
" of poverty ; and by thus continually augmenting 
'•* our troops, we Ihall foon have none elfe but fol- 
*' diers, and be reduced to the fame (icuation as the 
« Tartars." 

(4) L'efprit des loix* liv. 13. chap, 17. 
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(56watd§ igainll a difclpUncd ai-itiy, demo- 
ted to their pfincfe, and ready ithplicitly to 
execute his commands ? In a word, by re- 
lying entirely on a ftanding army, &nd by 
trufting the fvrord in the hands of men 
who abhor the reftraints of civil law^ a 
folid foundation is laid for tnilitary gtt^ 
vernment. Thus a ftanding atmy is dan^ 
gerous to liberty^ and yet tio fufficient; 
bulwark againft powerful neighbours. 

Deeply fenfible of the foregoihg object 
tions, Harrington propofes a militia as a 
remedy. Every male between eighteen and 
thirty, is to be ti'ained to military exercif^, 
by frequent meetings, where the youth are 
excited by premiums to contend in run- 
ning, wreftling, fhooting at a mark, &c. &c. 
5ut Harrington did not advert, that fuch 
meetings, enflaming the military fpiritj^ 
muft create an averfion in the people to 
dull and fatiguing labour. His plan evi- 
dently is inconfiftent with induftry and 
manufadlures : it would be fo at leaft in 
Britain. An unexceptionable plan it would 
be, were defence our fole objedl j and not 
the lefs fe by reducing Britain to fuch po- 
verty as fcarce to be a tempting conqueft. 
pur late war with France is a confpicuous 
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inftftnce of the power 6f a eommertiil 
ftate^ entire in its credit ; k power that 
Stmaz'd all the world, and ourfelves.fio lefe 
than others. Politicians begin to confider 
Britain, and not France, to be the formi- 
dable power that threatens nniverfal mo- 
harchyi Had Harrington's plan been ad- 
opted, Britain mufl: have been reduced to 
a level With Sweden or Denmark, having 
no ambition but to draw fubfidies from its 
more potent neighbours. 

In Switzerland, it is true, boys are, 
from the age of twelve, exef cifed in run- 
ning, wreftling, and (hooting. Every 
male who can bear arms is regimented, 
and fubjedled to military difcipline. Here 
is a militia in perfedion upon Harring- 
ton's plan, a militia neither forc'd nor 
mercenary ; invincible when fighting for 
their country. J^nd as the Swifs are not 
an idle people, we learn from this inftance, 
that the martial fpirit is not an invincible 
obftrudlioiQ to induftry. But the original 
barrennefs of Switzerland, compelled the 
inhabitants to be fober and induftrious ; 
and induftry hath among them become a 
fecond nature j there fcarcely being a child 
above fix years of age but who is employed, 
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jp^t excepting children of opulent families* 
England differs widely in the nature of its 
foil, and of its people* But there is little 
occafion to infifl upon that difference ; as 
Switzerland affords no clear evidence, that 
a fpirit of induftry is perfedHy compatible 
with a militia : the Swifs, it is true, may 
be termed induftrious j but their induftry 
is confined to neceffaries and convenien- 
cies : they are lefs ambitious of wealth 
than of military glory; and they have 
few arts or manufactures, either to fup- 
port foreign commerce, or to excite lu* 
xury. 

Fletcher of Salton's plan of a militia, 
differs little from that of Harrington. 
Three camps are to be conftantly kept up 
in England, and a fourth in Scotland; 
into one or oth6r of which, every man 
muft enter upon completing hia one and 
twentieth year. In thefe camps, the art 
of war is to be acquired and pradlifed : 
thofe who can maintain themfelves muft 
continue there two years, others but a 
fingle year. Secondly, Thofe who have 
been thus educated, (hall for ever after 
have fifty yearly meetings, and fhall ex- 
^rcife four hours every meeting. It is not 
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faid, by what means young men are com- 
pelled to refort to the camp ; nor- is any 
exception mentioned of perfons deftin'd 
for the church, for liberal fciences, or for 
the fine arts. The weak and the fickly 
muft be exempted ; and yet no regulation 
is propofed againft thofe who abfent them- 
felves on a. falfe pretext. But waving thefc, 
the capital objedlion againft Harrington's 
plan ftrikes equally againft Fletcher's, That 
by roufing a military fpirit, it would ali- 
enate the minds of our people from arts 
and manufadtures, and from conftant and 
uniform occupation* The author himfelf 
remarks, that the ufe and exercifc of arms, 
would make the youth place their honour 
upon that art, and would enflame them 
with love of military glory ; not advert- 
ing, that love of military glory, diflfufed 
through the whole mafs of the people, 
would unqualify Britain for being a ma- 
nufadluring and commercial country, ren- 
dering it of little weight or confideration ^ 
in Europe. 

The military branch is effential to every 
fpecies of government : The Quakers are 
the only people who ever doubted of it. 
Is it not then mortifying, that a capital 
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branch of government, fhould to t^ia day 
remain in a (l^ce fo imperfedt ? One wodld 
iiifpedl fame inherent vice in the nature 
of government, that counterads every efr 
fort of genius to produce a more perfect 
mode. I am not difpofed to admit any 
fuch defedl, efpecially in an article elTential 
to the well-being of fociety ; and rathet 
than yield to the charge, I venture %o pro^ 
pofe the following plan, even at the har 
zard of being thought an idle proje<£lor. 
And what animates me greatly to make 
the attempt, is a firm convidion that a 
military and an induftrious fpirit are of 
equal importance to Britain j and that if 
either of them be loft, we are undone. 
To reconcile thefc feeming antagonifts, is 
toy chief view in the following plan ; to 
which I {hall proceed, after paving the 
way by fbme preliminary confiderations. 

The firft is, that as military force is ef- 
fential to every ftate, no man is exempted 
from bearing arms for his country : all are 
bound ; becaufe no perfon has right ko be 
exempted more than another. Weje any 
difference to be made, pcrfon^"^ figure 
and fortune ought firft to be cabled to that 
fervice, as being the moft interefted in the 
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tveifar e of their country^ Liften to a good 
follier delivering his opinion on that fub- 
jeA. *' Les levees qui fe font par fuper- 
*^ cberie font tdttt auffi odieufes ; on met 
** de l-afgent dans la pfochette d'un hom- 
** me, et on lui dit qu'il eft foldat.^ Celles 
" qui fp font par force, le font encore 
" plus ; c'eft une defoktion publique, 
" dont le bourgeois et Thabitant ne fe fau- 
** vent qu'^ force d^argent, et dont le fond 
" eft toujours un moyeii odieux. Ne vou- 
** droit-il pas mieux etabler, par une loi^ 
" que tout homme, de quelque cdnditioii 
*• qu'il ,futj feroit' oblige de fervir fon 
" pripcp et fa patrie pendant cinq ans ? 
*^ Cett€ lai ne f^auroit dtre defapprouvee^ 
*' parce qu'il eft naturel et jufte que les 
" citoyens s'emploient pour la defenfe de 
" r^tat* Cette methpde d6 lever des trou-* 
^' pes feroit un fond inejtuifable dd belles 
" ct bonnes recrues, qui ne feroient pas 
** fujetes a d^ferten t.'pn fe feroit meme^ 
" par la fuite, un honneur et un devoir 
" de fctVir fa t^che, MaiSj pour y par^ 
*' venir, il faudroit n'en excepier aucune 
** condition, ^tre s6v6re fur cc point,, et 
** s'attacher a faire execuier cette lot de 
** pr6f^rence fkux . nobles ct atix riches* 
VoM III. D . '' Perfomw 
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•* Perfonne rt'cn munnureroit. Alors c$ux 
^' qui auroiciit fervi leur temps, verroient 
** avec ntepris ceux qui repugnefbiertt ^ 
" cette loi, et infenfiblement on fe feroit 
*' un honneur de fervir : le pauvre bour- 
" geois feroit confole par Texample dU 
*' riche ; et celui-ci n'oferoit fe plaindrCj 
*' voyant fervir le noble {a) *." 

Tak6 

(a) Lcs reveries dii Comtc de Saxe. 

♦ " The method of inlifting men, by putting a 
/* trick upon them, is fully as odious. They flip st 
** piece of money into a man's pocket, and, then tell 
** him he is a foldier. Inlifting by force is flill more 
<^ odious. It is a public calamity, from which the 
** citizen has no means of faving himfelf but by 
•• money, and it is confequently the worft of all 
«* the rcfources of government* Would it not be 
^* mord expedient to enadt a law, obliging every 
** man, whatever be his rank, to ferve hiji King and 
** country for five years ? This law could not be 
*' difapproved of, becaufe it is confiftent both witH 
/* nature and juftice, that every citizen fliould be 
** employed in the defence of the ftate. Here would 
*' be an inexbauftible fund of good and able fol*. 
** diers, who tv^ould not be apt td defert, as every 
^* man would reckon it both his honour and his 
** duty to have ferved his time. But to efieft this'^ 
^* it muft be a fixed principle. That there fliall be 
*' no exception of ranks. This point muft be ri* 
** goroufly attended to, and the law muft be cn- 
** forced, by way of preference, firft among the? 
... •' nobility 
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Take another preliminary coniideration. 
While there were any remains among us 
of a martial fpirit, the difficulty was not 
great of recruiting the army. But that 
tafk hath of late years become trouble- 
ibme ; and more difagreeable ilill than 
troublefome, by the neqeffity of ufing de- 
ceitful arts for trepanning the \mwary 
youth. Nor are fuch arts always fucceff? 
fill : in our late war with France, we were 
neceflitated to give up even the appearance 
of voluntary fervice, and to recruit the 
army on the folid principle, that every 
man fhould fight for his country ; the jur 
ilices of peace being empowered to force 
into the fervice fuch as could be bed fpa^ 
red from civil occupation. If a fingle 
claufe had been added, limiting the ler- 
vice to five or feven years, the meafur? 

** nobility and the men of wealth. There would 
^* not be a fingle man who would complain of it. A 
•* perfon who had fervcd his time, would treat with 
^* contempt another vho fliould fliow rcluftancc to. 
*• comply with the law; and thus, by degrees, it 
" would becomi a tafk of honour. The poor citi- 
** 2en would be comforted and infpiritcd by the ex- 
^* ample of his rich neighbour; and he again would 
^* have nothing to complain of, when he faw that 
^^ t)^e nobleman was not exempted from fervice*'' 

P % woul4 
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would have been miexceptionabky even in 
a land of liberty. To relieve officers of. 
the army from the neceffity of pr^difing 
deceitful arts, by fubftituting a fair and 
tonftitutional mode Of recruiting the army^ 
■was a valuable improvement. It was of 
importance with refpedl to its dire<Sl in- 
tendment; but of much greater, with r^- 
fpedl to its confequences. One of the few 
difkdvantages of a free ftate, is licentibiif- 
nefs in the common people, who may 
wallow in diforder and profligacy without 
control, if they but refrain from grofs 
crimes, puniftiable by law. Now, as it ap- 
pears to pie, there never was deyifed a 
plan more efficacious for reftoring indu-' 
ftry and fobriety, than that under cohfi- 
deration. Its falutary effedls were coufpi-* 
cuous, even during the fhprt tirpe it fub-^ 
lifted. 'The dread of being forc'd into the 
fervice, rendered the populace peaceably 
and orderly : it did more j it rendered 
them induftrious in order to conciliate fa- 
vour. The moft beneficial difcoveries have 
been accidental : without having any view 
but for recruiting the army, our legifla-r 
ture ftumbled upon an excellent plan for 
r??laiming the jflle and the profligate ; a 

matter, 
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matter, in tihe prefent depravity of man- 
ners, of greater importance than any a* 
ther that concerns the police of Britain. 
A l^erpetnal law of that kind, by promo-^ 
ting induftry, would prove a fovereiga 
reiiiedy againft mobs and riots, difeafes of 
a free ftate, full of people and of manu-^ 
faftures *. Why were the foregoing fta- 
tutte, for there were two of them, limited 
to a temporary exiftence ? There is not 
on record another ftatute better intitled ta 
immortality. 

And how to the projed, which after all 
my efforts I produce with trepidation ; not 
from any doubt of its folidity, but as ill 
fuited to the prefent manners of this i-^ 
Hand. To hope that it will be put in 
pradlice, would indeed be highly ridicu- 
lous : this Can never happen, till patrio- 
tifm flourifh more in Britain than it has 

^ * Several late mobs in the foutb of England, all 
of them on pretext of fcarcity, greatly alarmed the 
adminiftration, A fa£l was difcovered by a private 
perfon {Six-iueeks tour through the foutb of Eng" 
land) which our minifters ought to have difcoveiy 
ed, that thefc mobs conftantly happened where wa-» 
ges were high and provifions low 5 confe^uently 
that they were occa£ione4> not by want^ but by wan- 
(onuefs, 
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done for fome time pad. Suppofing now 
an army of 60,000 men to be fufBcient for 
Britain, a rational method for railing fuch 
an'armyj were there no (landing fbfces, 
would be, that Jand-proprietors, in pro-^ 
portion to their valued rents, ihould fur-? 
niili men to ferve feven years, and no 
longer *. But as it would be no lefs un- 
jufl than imprudent, to difbaqd at once 
our prefent army, we b^gin with mould- 
ing gradually the old army into the new, 
by filling up vacancies with men bound to. 
ferve feven years* and no longer. And for 
raifing proper men, a matter of much de-» 
licacy, it is propofed, that in every fhire 
a fpecial commiflion be given to certain 
landholders of rank and figure, to raife 
recruits out of the lower claffes, felc<5ling 
always thofe who are the lead ufeful at 
home. 

Second. Thofe who claim to be difmiiP- 
ed after ferving the appointed time, fhall 
never again be called to the ferVice, ex- 

♦ In Denmark, every land-proprietor of a ccr- 
fain rent, is obliged to furnifh a militia-man, whom 
be can withdraw at pleafure upon fubftitutbg ail- 
pther ; an excellent method for taming the peafantSj^ 
find for rendering them induftiuous. 
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cept in cafe of an adlual invafion. They 
Ihall be intitled each of them to a pre^ 
mium of eight or ten pounds, for ena- 
bling them to follow a trade or callings 
without being fubjefted to corporation- 
laws. The private men in France are in- 
lifted but for fix years i and that mode 
has never been attended with any incon- 
venience *. 

Third. With riefped to the private men^ 
idlenefs muft be totally and for ever ba- 
nilhed. Suppofing three months yearly 
to be fufficient for military difcipline ; the 
men, during the reft of the year, ought 
to be employed upon public works^ form- 
ing roads, eredling bridges, .making rivers 
navigable, clearing harbours, &c. &c. 
Why not alfo furnifli men for half-pay to 
private undertakers of ufeful works ? And 
fuppofing the daily pay of a foldier to be 

*► Had the plan of difcharging foldiers ifter a 
fcrvke of five or feven years been early adopted by 
the Emperors of Rome, the Pretorian bands would 
never have become maftcrs of the ftatc. It was a 
grofs error to keep thefe troops always on foot 
without change of members; which gave them a 
Confidence in one another, to unite in one foli4 
body, and to be animated as it were by one mind. 
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ten pence, it would greatly encourage ex* 
tcnfive improvements, to have at com*" 
mapd a number of ftout fellows under 
ftri^ difcipline, at the low wages of five 
penc^ a-day. .Ah army of 60,000 men 
thus WployMi would not be fo expenfive 
to the public, as 20,060 men upon the 
prefent eftaWi&ment : for befide the mo- 
ney contributed by private undertakers, 
public works carried on by foldiers would 
be mifcrably ill contrived, if not cheaply 
purchafed with their pay *. 

It has more than once been under deli* 
beration, whether the tolls may not be 
added to the public revenue, after paying 
the expence of keeping the tumpike^-roade 
in good order. But aa minifters frequent* 
ly are more intent upon ferving themf^lves 
than their country, it may happen that 
the tolls will be levied 9nd the roads oe- 
gleded. Upon the plan here propofed of 
a military eftablifhment, the reparation of 
the roads would contribute to keep the fbl- 

* Taking this for grancedi I bring only into the 
computation the paj of the three months (pen( in 
military difcipline ; and the calculation is very 
fimple, the pay of 20,000 for twelve months a-* 
mounting to a greater fum than the pay of 60,000 
Adi: three months. 
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diers in conftant employment* And as it 
ipeould be difficult otherwife to find con- 
ftant eiereife for threcfcore thoufand men^ 
no minifter furely, for the fake of his own 
cbaradler, will fuffer men in goyernment- 
pay to remain idle, when they can be em- 
ployed fo ufefully for the public fervice* 
Now, were a law made perqaitting nd 
wheel-carriages on a toll-road that require 
more than one horfe^ it would leflcn won- 
derfully the expence of reparation. Nor 
would fuch a law be a hardfliip, as goods 
can be carried cheaper that yray than in 
huge waggons, requiring from fix to tea 
hories {a). By fuch a law the tolls would 
make ai capital branch of the public reve- 
nue, being levied without any dedudlion 
but for carrying gravel, or ftones where 
gravel is not to be had. 

The moft important branch of the pro- 
jedl, is what regards the officers. The ne- 
ceffity of reviving in our people of rank 
fome military fpirit, will be acknowled- 
ged by every perfoii of refledlion ; and in 
that view, the following articles are pro- 
pofed* Firft^ That there be two claff^s of 

[a) Gentteman Farmer, edition fecond, p« 46. 
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oflSiccrs, one ferving for pay, one without 
pay. In filling up every vacant ojSBce of 
cornet or enfign, the latter are to be pre- 
ferred ; but in progreflive advancement^ 
no diftindtion is to be made between the 
claffes; An oflS^cer who has ferved feven 
years without pay, may retire with ho- 
nour^ • 

Second. No man fhall be privileged to 
teprefent a county in parliament, who ha& 
not ferved feven years without pay; and, 
excepting an a(flual burgefs, none but 
thofe who have performed that fervice, 
fliall be privileged to reprefent a boroughs 
The fame qualification Ihall be neccflary 
to every one who afpires to ferve the pu- 
blic or the King in an oflSce of dignity j 
excepting only churchmen and lawyers 
with regard to offices in their refpedtive 
profeffions. In old Rome, none were ad- 
mitted candidates for any civil employ- 
ment, till they had ferved ten years in the 
army. 

Third. Officers of this clafs are to be 

exempted from the taxes impoled on land^ 

. coaches, windows, and plate ; not for fa- 

ving a triffing fum^ but as a mark of dt- 

ftindion. 
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The military fpirit muft in Britain be 
miferably low, if fuch regulations prove 
not (Bffe<5lual to decorate the army with of-r 
ficers of $gure and fortune. Nor need wc 
to apprehend any bad confequence from ^ 
number of raw officers who ferve without 
pay : among men of birth, emulation will 
have a more commanding influence than 
pay or profit; and at any rate, there will 
always be a fufficiency of old and experi* 
enc'd officers receiving pay, ready to take 
the lead in eyery difficult enterprife. 

To improve this army in military di(^ 
cipline, it is propofed, that when occafion 
^fers, 5 or 6000 of them be maintained 
by Great Britain, as auxiliaries to fome 
ally at war. And if that body be changed 
from time to time, knowledge and prac- 
tice in war will be diffiifed thro' the whola 
army. ^ 

Officers who ferve for pay, will be 
greatly benefited by ,this plan ; frequent 
removes of thofe who ferve without pay, 
make way for them; and the very na-^ 
lure of thq plan excludes buying and feU-r 
ing. 

I proceed to the alterations neceflary for 
accommodating this plan to our prefent 

E z military 
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military eftablifliment. As a total revolu- 
tion at one inftant would breed confufion, 
the firft ftep ought to be a fpecimen only, 
fuch as the levying tviro or three regiments 
on the new model ; the expence of tvhich 
ought not to be grudged, as the forces 
preftntly in pay, are not fufficient, even 
in peace, to anfwer the ordinary demands 
of government. And as the profpedl of 
civil employments, will excite more men 
of rank to offer their fervice than can be 
taken in, the choice muft be in the crown, 
not only with refpedl to the new regi- 
ments, but with refpedl to the vacant of- 
fices of cornet and enfign in the old army. 
But as thefe regulations will not inftantly 
produce mea qualified to be fecretaries of 
Hate or commiflioners of treafury, fo nu- 
merous as to afford his Majefty a fatisfac- 
tory choice ; that branch of the plan may 
be fufpended, till thofe who have ferved 
ieven years without pay, amount to qpc 
hundred at leaft. The article that con- 
cerns members of parliament mufl be ftill 
longer fufpended: it may however, after 
the firft feven years, receive execution ia 
'part, by privileging thofe who have fer- 
yed withput pay to repreftnt a. borough, 

refufing 
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refufing that privilege to others, except to 
ac5lual burgcfles. We may proceed one 
(lep farther, That if in a county there be 
five gentlemen who have the qualification 
under confideratiori, oVer and above the 
ordinary legal qualifications; one of the 
five muft be cholen, leaving the eledorft 
free as to their other reprefcntative. 

With refpedl to the private men of the 
old army, a thoufand of fuch as have fer- 
ved the longeft may be diibanded annual- 
ly, if fo many be willing to retire ; and 
in their (lead an equal number may be in- 
lifted to ferve but feven years. Upon fuch 
a plan, it will not be difficult to find re- 
cruits. 

The advantage of this plan, in one par- 
ticular, is eminent. It will infallibly fill 
the army with gallant officers : Other ad- 
vantages concerning the officers them- 
felves, Ihall be mentioned afterward. An 
appetite for military glory, cannot fail to 
be roufed in officers who ferve without 
pay, when their fervice is the only palF- 
port to employments of truft and honour. 
And may we not hope, that officers who 
fjbrve for pay, will^ by force of imitation,' 
^e infpired with the famp appetite ? No- 
thing 
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thiag ought to be more fedaloufly ioculca- 
ted into every officer^.^an to defpifp f itcb^^ 
as a mercantile ol>je^ below the dignity of 
a foldicr. Oftetj h^: the tourage .^f vidlcH- 
riqus troops been blunted by !tfeei<^lltge of 
an opuleirt city j ; laj^d ! rWay ;net ; rich capr 
tares at fea. havp<che^ffaT»e ef^dif . -SeiHle 
fea-coiiunanderp have b^cn fufpejfled, of 
bcftq^ying their fire more willingly upon a 
merchantman, than mpon a ^hip, of war. 
A triumph;, an ovation, a civic crown, of 
iome fuch marJk of honpui^, Wfi^iS: ift <>W 
Rpmc the only rewards for i^ii^ary at* 
chievements *. Money,, it i^ -true, wa5 
fometimes diftributed among il^ privacy 
men, as an addition to their pay, after 4it 
fatiguing campaign; but not asa recom-^ 

* 'A Roa\an triumph was fiaely contrived to excite 
heroifm; and a fort of triumph no lefs fplendid^ 
was ufiial among the Fateroite Calife oFtlgypt. Af- 
ter retilming from a fuccefsful expedition, the Ca* 
]if pitched his camp in a fpacious plain neitr his ca- 
pitalj where he was attended by all his grandees, in 
their fineft equipages. Three days were commonly 
fpent in all manner of rejoicings, feafting, mufic^ 
fireworks, &c. K[e marched into the city with this 
great cavalcade, through roads covered with rich 
carpets, ftr^wed with flowers, gums, and odorife-* 
rous plants, and lined on both fides with crouds of 
congratulating fubjefts. ' . . 

pence 
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pence for iheir good behaviour, becaufe all 
ibaredalike^ it d4d iiOc escape the pene^ 
tracing Romans, that wealth, thd parent 
of luxury and felfiftmefs, fails not to era- 
dicate the military fpirit J ' The foldier who. 
to recover his baggage performed . a bold 
a<5iiQn, gave an inftrudive leffon to all 
princes. Being invited by his general to 
try his fortune a'fecond time; ** Invite 
*' (fays tht foldier) one who has loft his 
" baggage.^' Many a bold adventurer 
goes to the Indies, who, reu^rning with a 
fortune, is afraid of every breeze. Bri- 
tain, I fufpcdl, is too much ixifedted with 
the fpurit of gain. Will it be thought ri- 
diculaus in any man of figure, to prefer 
reputation and refpedl before riches ; pro* 
vided only he can afibni a frugal meal, 
and a warm garment ? Let us compare an 
old ojEcer, who never deferted his friend 
nor his country, and a wealthy merchant, 
who never indulged a thought but of gain : 
the wealth is tempting;— and yet does 
there exifl a man of fpirit, who would hot 
be the officer rather than the* merchant, 
even with his millions } .Sultan Mechmet. 
granted to the JaniCaries a privilege of im- 
porting foreign commodities free of du(y : 

was 
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\(ras it his intention to metamorphofe {q^ 
diers into merchants, loving peace, and 
hating war ? 

In the war 1672 carried on by Lewit 
XIV. againft the Dutch, Dupas was made 
.governor of Naerden, recommended by 
the Duke of Luxembourg ; who wrote to 
M. de Louvois, that he wifhed nothing 
more ardently, than that the Prince of 
Orange would befiege Naerden, being cer- 
tain of a defence fo fkilful and vigorous, 
as to furnifh an opportunity for another 
vidlory over the Prince. Dupas had ferved 
long in honourable poverty } but in^ this 
rich towpi he made a fhift to amafs a con- 
fiderable fum. Terrified to be reduced to 
his former poverty, he furrendered the 
town on the firft fummons. He was de- 
graded in a court-*martiaI, and condemn- 
ed to perpetual prifon and poverty. Ha-^ 
vtng obtained his liberty at the felicitation 
of the Vifcount de Turenne, he recovered 
his former valour, and ventured his life 
freely on all occafions. 

But tho' I declare againft large appoint- 
ments beforehand, -which, inftead of pro^ 
moting fervice, excite luxury and effcmi-' 
nacy j yet to- an officer of charadter^ who 

has 
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has fpent his younger years in ferving his 
king and country, a government or other 
iuitable employment t^^t enables him to 
pafs the remainder of his \\it in eafe and 
affluence, is a proper reward for merit, re- 
fledting equal honour on the prince whq 
; bellows, and on the fubjedl who receives; 
befide affording an enlivening profpedl to 
others, who have it at heart to do welL 

With refpedl to the private men, the 
rotation propofed, aims at improvement^ 
far more important than that pf making 
military fervice fall light upon individuals. 
It tends to unite the fpirit of induftry with 
that of war ; and tq form the fame man ta 
be an induflrious labourer, and a good 
foldier. The continual exercife recom- 
mended, cannot fail to produce a fpirit of 
induftry; which will occafion a deman4 
for the private men after their feven year§ 
fervice, as valuable abov^ all. other labour- 
ers, not only for regularity, but for adli- 
vity. And with refpedt to fervice in war, 
conftant^ exercife is the life of an army, 
in the literal as well as metaphorical fenfe. 
!Boldnefs is infpired by ftrength and agi- 
lity, to which conftant motion mainly 
contributes. The Roman citizens, trained 

Voi,.m, F to 
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to arms from their infancy and never al- 
lowed to reft, were invincible. To men- 
tion no other works, fpacious arid durable 
roads carried to the very extremities of that 
vaft empire, fhow clearly how the foldiers 
were employed during peace j which hard- 
ened them for war, and made them or- 
derly and fubmiffive {a). So eflential was 
labour held by the Romans for training an 
army, that they never ventured to face an 
enemy with troops debilitated with idle- 
nefs. The Roman army in Spain, having 
been worfted in feveral engagements and 
confined within their entrenchments, were 
funk in idlenefs and luxury. Scipio Na- 
fica, having demolifhed Carthage, took the 
command of that army ; but durft not op- 
pofe it to the enemy, till he had accuftomed 
the foldiers to temperance and hard labour. 
He exercifed them without relaxation, in 
miarching and countermarching, in forti- 
fying camps arid demolifhing them, in 
^iggiog trenches and filling them up, in 
building high walls and pulling theni 
*down; he himfelf, from morning till e- 
vening, going about, and direding every 

iff) Bergiere hidoire des grands qhemins^ vol. 7* p. 15^2 • 
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operation. Marius, before engaging the 
Gimbri, exercifed his army in turning the 
courfe of a river. Appian relates, that 
Antiochus, during his winter-quarters at 
Calchis, having married a beautiful virgin 
with whom he was greatly enamoured^ 
fpent the whole winter in pleafure, aban- 
doning his army to vice and idlcnefs ; and 
that when the time of adlion returned with 
the fpring, he found his foldiers unfit for 
fervice* It is reported of Hannibal, that 
to preferve his troops from the infedlion 
of idlenefs, he employed them in making 
large plantations of olive trees. The Em- 
peror Probus exercifed his legions in co- 
vering with vineyards the hills of Gaul 
and Pannonia. The idlenefs of our foldiers 
in time of peace, promoting debauchery 
and licentioufnefs, is no lefs deftrudive to 
health than to difcipline. Unable for the 
fatigues of a firft campaign, our private 
fiien die in thoufands, as if fmitteii with 
a peftilence *^ We never read of any 

mortality 

* The idlenefs of Britifii foldiers appears from a 

ti^anfaAion of the commiffionefs of the annexed 

eftates in Scotland. After the late war with France^ 

they judged, that part of the King's rents could not 
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mortality in the Roman legiond, though 
frequently engaged in climates very dif- 
ferent from their own. Let us liften ta 
ii judicious writer, to whom every one 
liflens with delight : " Nous remarquons 
** aujourd'hui, que nos armees p^riflent 
** beaucoup par le travail immod^re des 
foldats ; et cependant c'etoit par un 
travail immetife que les Romains fe 
*' conftrvoient. La raifon eh eft, je croix, 
** que leurs fatigues 6toient continuelks ; 
" au lieu que nos foldats paflent fans cefle 
" d'un travail extreme a une extreme 
** 6ifivet6, ce qui eft la chofe du monde 
•* la plus propre k les faire peril*. II faut 
** que je rapporte ici ce que les auteiirs 
•* nous difent de Teducation de foldatd 

be better applied, than in giving bread to the dif- 
banded foldiers. Houfes were built for them, por* 
tions of land given Ihem to cuhivatc at a very loir 
rent, and maintenance affbrded them till they could 
teap a crop. Thefe men could not vr\ih to be better 
accommodated : but fo accuftomed they had been to 
idlenefs and change of place, as to be incapable of 
any fort of work: they defcrtcd their farms one after 
another, and commenced thieves and beggars. Such 
US had been made ferjeants muft be excepted: thele 
were fenfible fellows, and pfofpered in their litide 
farms« 

*^ RomainSt 
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^ ftoitt&irti. ' On les acdoiitumoit ^ alkr 
" le pas mHltaire, c'eft-a-dire, k faire eti 
•• cinq hcures virigt milles, et quelque- 
** fbis Tingt-quatre. Pendant ces mar«* 
" ches, oil leur faifoit porter de poids de 
** fdixante livres. On les entretenoit clans 
** Thabitude de courir et de fauter tout 
^ armes ; ' ils prcnoient dans leurs exerci- 
** ces des . ep6es, de javelots^ de fleches, 
^* d'iine pefanteur double des armes ordi- 
*' naires ; et ces exercices etoient conti- 
*' nuels* Des hommes fi endurcis etoient 
*^ ordinairement fains ; on ne remarque 
pad dafiis les auteurs que les arm6es Ro«- 
maines, qui faifoient k guerre en tant 
de climats^ periflbient beaucoup par les 
*^ maladies ; au lieu qu*il arrive prefquc 
" continuellement aujourd^hui, que des 
•* armies, fans avoir combattu, fe fon- 
" dent, pour ainfi dire, dans une cam- 
" pagne*(^)*" Our author mu ft be here 

underftood 

(d) MoDtefqui^u, Grandeur de Romaias, chap. 2* 

♦ «< We obfcrvc now-a-days, that our armies arc 
** confumed by the fatigues and fevere labour o£ 
" the foldiers j and yet it was alone by labour and 
*' toil that the Romans preferved themfelves from 
** deftru£Uon. I believe the reafon is^ that their 

«< fatigue 
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underftood of the early times of the Ro-' 
man flate« Military difcipline was much 
funk in the fourth century when Vegetius 
wrote (Lib. 3. cap. 14. 15.). The fword 
and Pilum, thefe formidable . weapons of 
their forefathers, were totally laid afide 
for flings and bows, the weapons of eflfe- 
minate people. About this time it was, 
that the Romans left off fortifying their 
camps, a work too laborious for their 

*^ fatigue was continual and unremitting, while the 
'** life of our foldiers is a perpetual traiifition from. 
*' fevere labour to extreme indolence* a life the 
^< moft ruinous of all others. I muft here recite the ' 
.<« account which the. Roman authors give of the 
** education of their foldiers.. They were continue ^ 
•* ally habituated to the military pace, which was, 
*< to march in five hours twenty, and fometimes 
" twenty-four miles. In thefe marches each foldier 
«• carried fixty pounds weight. They were accu- 
*V ftomed to run and leap in arms ; and in their mi^ 
** litary excrcifcs, their fwords, javelins, andarrows» 
*• were of twice the ordinary weight. Thefe excr- 
*' ciies were continual^ which fo ftrengthened the 
<^ conftitution of the men, that they were always ia 
*< health. We fee no remarks in the Roman authors, 
*f that their armies, in the variety of climates where* 
*' they made war, ever periflied bydifcafej whiUb 
<* now-a-days it is not unufual, that an army, witlv* 
** out ever coming to an engagement, dwindles a^ 
•* way by difeafc in one campaign." 

weakly 
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weakly conftitutions. Marefchal Saxe, a 
foldier, not a phyfician, afcribes to the 
life of vinegar the healthinefs of the Ro- 
man legions : were vinegar fo falutary, it 
would of all liquors be the moft in re- 
queft. Exercife without intermiffion, du-^ 
ring peace as well as during war, produ- 
ced that falutary effedl; which every prince 
will find, who is difpdfed to copy the Ro- 
man difcipline *. The Marefchal gueffes 
better with refpeft to a horfe. Difcour- 
iing of cavalry, he obferves, • that a horfe 
becomes hardy and healthful by conftant 
exercife, and that a young horfe is unable 
to bear fatigue; for which reafon he de^ 



* Rei militaris perid, plus quotidiana armorum 
exercitia ad fanitatem militum putaverunt prodeilb^' 
quam medicos. £x quo intelligitur quanto ftudio- 
fius armorum artem docendus fit Temper exercicus» 
cum ei laboris confuetudo et in caftris fanitatem, et 
in confliftu poiEt praeftare viftoriam. Vegetius, De 
re^ilitariy lib, 3. cap. 2. — U^ Englifb thus,: " Our 
" mafters of the art-military were of opinion, that 
** daily exercife in arms contributed more tp the 
5^ health of the troops, than the fkill of the pbyfi- 
^* cian : from which we may judge, what care fhould 
^* be taken, to habituate the foldiers to the exercife 
f^ of arms, to which they owe both their health ia 
f • tl^e ci^mp, and their viftory in the field."] 

dares 
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clarc;5 againft young horfcs for the fervice 
of an army. 

That the military branch of the Britifh 
government is fufceptible of improve- 
ments, all the world will admit. To im- 
prove it, I have contributed my mitej 
which is humbly fubniitted to ti}e public, 
a judge from which their lies no appeal. 
It is fubmitted in three views. The firft 
is, Whether an army modelled as above, 
would not fecure us againft the boldeft in- 
vader J the next. Whether fueh an army be 
as dangerous to liberty, as an army in its 
prefent form j and the laft. Whether it 
would not be a fchool of induftry a,nd iuor 
deration to our people. 

With refpedl to the firft, we fliould, af- 
ter a few years, have not only an army of 
fixty thoufand well-difciplined troops, but 
the command of another army, ecjually 
numerous and equally well difciplined, 
It is true, that troops inured to war have 
an advantage over troops that have not 
the fame experience: but with afTutancc 
it may be pronounced impracticable, to 
land at once in Britain an army that c^in 
ftand againft 100,000 Britifh foldiers well 
difciplined, fighting, even the firft time, 

for 
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for their country, and for theit wives and 
€hildren. 

A war with France raifes a panic on 
every flight threatening of an invafion^ 
The fecurity afforded by the propofed 
plan, would enable us to a6l offenfively 
at fea, inflead of being reduced to keep 
our Ihips at home for guarding our coafts^ 
Would Britain any longer be obliged 
to fupport her cctotinental connedlions ? 
No fooner does an European prince aug-* 
ment his army^ or iinprove military dif-^ 
cipline, than his neighbours, taking fright, 
muft do the fame. May not one hope^ 
that by the plan propofed, or by fome 
fuch, Britain would be relieved from jea- 
loufy and fdlicitude aboitt its neighbours I 
This is a fubjedt that deferves deep at-^ 
teiition^ being of the utmod importance 
to Great Britain, The importance will 
clearly appear upon confidering our late 
war with France, and our prefent war with 
France, Spain, and our American colonies^ 
all united againfl us« France and Britain 
have ^ made frequent attiempts to dillrefs 
one another by threatening an invafion^ 
But they are not upon an equal footing ; 
England has many good harbours, not a 
Vol. III. G fingle 
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fingle fortified tcyvrn j France h«i f5Jw har- 
bours and many fortified towns. It is 
provided with a (landing army much great- 
er in proportion than Britain ; and above 
all, our capital is open to a fudden attack 
by fea, which the capital of France is not. 
Our Bkhk may ia an inftant be ruined^ 
and public credit fufFer a ftupifying blow. 
We accordingly are terrified at the very 
thought of a flat-bottom*d boatj and it is 
acknowledged on all hands, that we have 
no fecurity againft an invafion but a fixpe- 
idor fleet. This unhappy fituation has, in 
the prefent war, thrown our miniftcrs in- 
to great perplexity.. Our field of a^ioh is 
America and the Weft Indies^ and yet 
our grand fleet is locked up at home, while 
the French and Spaniards are at liberty to 
diredl all their force to that part of the 
world. Our intelligence of the motions 
of our Enemies muft be always late, often 
lancertaih ; and in fa<S leveral capital blows 
have been ft ruck before we could give any 
reinforcement to our fleets in thofe parts. 
Now if the military branch propofed above? 
had been adopted early during intervals of 
peace, our miniflry would have been at 
liberty to employ our whole naval force 

where 
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where it could do tke greateft execution, 
and would foon have brought the war tQ 
an end* 

With refpe<fl to the fecond view, having, 
long enjoy 'd the fweets of a free govern- 
ment under a fucceflion of mild princes, 
we begin to forget thdt our liberties ever 
were in danger. But droufy fecurity is of 
all conditions the mod dangerous.; be- 
caufe the ftate may be overwhelmed be- 
fore we even dream of danger. Suppof^ 
only, that a Britifh King, accompliftied 
in the art of war and beloved by his fpl- 
diers, heads his own troops in a war with 
France ; and after more than one fuc-? 
cefsful campaign, gives peace to his ene- 
my, on terms advantageous to his people ; 
what fecurity have we for our liberties, 
when he returns with a victorious army, 
devoted to his will ? I am talking of a 
(landing army in its prefent form. Troops 
modelled as above would not be fo obfe-- 
quious : a number of the prime nobility 
and gentry ferving without pay, who 
could be under no temptation to enflave 
themfelves and their country, would prove 
a firm barrier againft the ambitious views 
of fuch a prince. And even fuppofing 
Q 3 that 
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that army to be tdtally corrupted^ the 
prince could have little hope of fuccefs 
againft the nation, fupported by a veteran 
army, that might be relied on as cham- 
pions for their country *. 

And as to the laft view mentioned, the 
plan propofed would promote induftry and 
virtue, not only among the foldiers, but 
among the working people in general. To 
avoid hard labour and fevere difcipline in 
the army, men would be fober and indu- 
flrious at home ; and fuch untradlable fpi- 
rits as cannot be reached by the mild laws 
of a free government, would be eflPedlually 
tamed by military law. At the fame time, 
as fobriety and innocence are conftant at- 
tendants upon induftry, the manners of 
our people wQuld be much purified; a 

* While it was a law in Rome that a man mufr 
. fcrve ten ye^rs in the army before he could be ad? 
mitted to a civil office, the republic bad nothing to 
dread from their armies. But when by luxury the 
fatigues of war appeared unfupportable to men of 
condition, there was a neceffity to fill the legions 
with the low and indigent, who followed their leaders 
implicitly, and were as ready to overturn the republic 
^s to proteft it. Hence the civil war between M^* 
rius and Sylla 5 and hence the overthrow of th^ re- 
public ]}y Julius C^farf 

circuipftan(;e 
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circumftance of infinite importance to Bri- 
tain. The falutary influence of the plan, 
would reach pcrfons in a higher fphere. 
A young gentleman, whipt at fchool, or 
falling behind at college, contradls an a- 
verfion to fludy ; and flies to the army, 
where he is kept in countenance by num- 
bers, idle and ignorant like himfelf. How 
many young men are thus daily ruined, 
who, but for the temptation of idlenefs 
and gaiety in the army, would have be- 
come ufeful fubjedls ! In the plan under 
coniideration, the officers who ferve for 
pay would be fo few in number, and their 
profpedl of advancement fo clear, that it 
would require much interefl: to be admit- 
ted into the army. None would be ad- 
mitted but thofe who have been regulars 
ly educated in every branch of military 
knowledge; and idle boys would be re- 
mitted to their ftudies. 

Here is difplay'd an agreeable fcene 
with relation to induftry. Suppofing the 
whole threefcore thoufand men to be ab- 
folutely idle ; yet, by doubling the indu- 
ftry of thofe who remain, 1 affirm, that the 
fum of induftry would be much greater 
than before. And the fcene becomes en- 
chanting, 
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chanting, when we confider, that thefe 
threefcore thouftnd men, would not only 
be of all, the moft induftrious, but be p^tr- 
terns ofanduftry to others. 

Upon conclufion of a foreign war, "WC 
fuffer gricvoufly by difbanded foldiers, 
who muft plunder or ftarve. The prefent 
pla^i is an effedlual remedy : men accu* 
domed to hard labour undpr ftricSl difci- 
pline, can never be in want of bread; 
they will be fought for every where, eyes 
at higher than ordinary wages ; and they 
will prove excellent matters for training 
the peafants to hard labour. 

A man indulges emulation more freely 
in behalf of his friend or his country, 
than q{ himfelf ; emulation in the latter 
cafe is felfifh ; in the former, is focial, 
Poth not that give us rcafon to hope, that 
the feparatitig military officers into differ- 
ent clafFes will excite a laudable emulatioOi 
prompting individuals to exert themfelves 
on every occafion for the honour of their 
clafs ? Nor will fuch emulation, a virtuous 
paffion, be. any obftrudion to private 
friendfhip between members of different 
claffes. May it not be expedled, that 
young officers of birth and fortune, zea- 
lous 
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Idus ta-^vraBfy theifalelvcd it their owA 
expe&cc fo^r^ ferving tbeir douritry, t^ll 
cfjdg for 'inftrttdlioii ta officers of expe- 
mnce, wlid have lio inheritknce but per^ 
foiial merit? Both find their account in 
that Gonnediion : meiv of rank become a*^ 
depts in military affairs, • a valuable branch 
t>f education for them ; and officers who 
l^rve foi^^payi acquire friends at court, 
idio Will -ciiibrace every ^opportunity of 
teftifyirtg their gratitude. 
^ . The advantages mentioned are great 
and extenfive; andyet ard not the only 
advantages. WilJ. it be thovight extra- 
vagant to hope, that the propolcd plaa 
would: fbfiit a better fyfiem. of jeducatioxl 
foryounj; ri^i of for^tuiie; than iiitherto 
has been knbwn in Britain ? Before pro** 
fidi^ntiqg^ientence agairift me^^ let thefol-» 
idwii% confid*racioas ' be wreigfa'i Our 
ybuth go abrdbd td J^^thewdrld in the H* 
teral feilfe 5 for tQ pierce deeper than eye^ 
fight, cannot be eipefted of boys. They 
refort to g4y- courts, where; nothing^ is 
found for imitation but pomp, luxury, dif^ 
fembled virtues,. and real vices: Aich fcenci 
make an impreffion too deep on young 
men of a warm imagination. Our plan 

wottld 
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woi^ld be an antidote to ftfch poifonous 
education. Suppofing eighteen to be the 
earlieft time for the army ; here is an ob- 
jefl held up to our youth of fortune, for 
roufing their ambition : they will endear 
vour to make a figure, and emulation 
will animate them to excel : fuppofing a 
young man to have no ambition, fhame 
however will pufh him on. To acquire 
the military art, to difcipline their men^ 
to diredl the execution of public works^ 
and to condud other military operations, 
would occupy their whole time, and ba-> 
niih idlenefs. A young gentleman, thus 
guarded againft the enticing vices and 
Sauntering follies of youth,, muft be fadly 
deficient in genius, if, during his (even 
years fervice, reading and meditation have 
been totally, negleded. Hoping better 
things from our^ youth of. fortune, I take 
for granted, that during their fervice they 
have made fome progrefs, not only in mi* 
litary knowledge, but in morals, and in 
the fine arts, fo as at the age of twenty- 
five fio be qualified for profiting, inftead 
of being undone, hj feeing the world *. 

Further* 

* Whether hereditary nobility may not be nece^. 
(arj ip a monarchical government to fupport the 

King 
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Further, young men of birth ihd for- 
tune, acquire ifideed the fmoothnefs and 
fupplenefs of a court, with rcfpedl to their 
fuperiors \ but the reftraint of fuch man- 
ners^ makes their temper break out agaiud 
inferiors^ where there is no refti*aint. In-* 
folence of rank, is not fo vifibk in Britain 
as in countries of lefs freedom | biit it is 
fiifficiently vifible to require corredion* 
To that end^ no method promifes mortf^ 
fucceis than military fervice; as command 
and obedience alternately, are the belt dif- 
cipline for Acquiring temper and modera^ 
tion. Can pride and infolence be mortf 
effedually ftemmed, than to be undet^ 
command of an inferior ? 

Still upon the itnportant article of edu-» 
eation« Where pleafure is the ruling pa(^ 
fion in youth^ intereft will be the ruling, 
padion in age : the felfifh principle is the 

King againft the multitude, 1 take ndt oil me to pro- 
nounce : but this 1 pronounce with aflurancc, that 
fuch a conftitution is Unhappy ^ith refpe«5t to edu- 
cation y and appears to admit no remedy, if it be not 
that above rilcntioned, or fome fiich. Iti faft, fe¥^ 
of thofe who received their education while they 
were the cldeft fons of Peers, have been duly quali- 
fied to manage pttblic atfairs. 

Vol. UL H foundation 
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foundation of both ; the objedl only is 
varied. This obfervation is fadly verified 
in Britain : our young men of rank^ loath- 
ing an irkfome and fatiguing courfe of 
education, abandon themfelves to pleafure^ 
Trace thefe very men through the more 
fettled part of life, and they ^U be found' 
grafping at power and profit, by means of 
court-favour; with no regard to their 
country, and with very little to their 
friends. The education propofed, hold- 
ing up ^ tempting prize to virtuous am- 
bition, is an excellent fence againft a life 
of indolent pleafiire. A youth of fortune, 
epgaged with many rivals in a train of 
public fervice, acquires a habit of bufinefs; 
and as he is conftantly employ'd for the 
public, patriotifm becomes his ruling paf- 
fion ^. 

A 

♦ The following portrait is iketched by a good 
hand, (Madanie Pompadour); and if it. have any 
refemblance, it fets our plan in a confpicuous light*. 
The French xK>blefie, fays that lady, fpendidg their 
lives in diilipation and idlenefs, know as little of po-. 
lltics as of economy* A gentleman hunts all his life' 
in the country, or perhaps comes to Paris to ruin 
himfelf with an opera- girl. Thofe who are ambi- 
tious to be of the minifiry, have feldom any merit, 
- . . . - ;. IK -• . ; . - * r if 
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: A number of noblemen and geiitl^en, 
led by ambition, did lately join in par- 
liament to oppofe the King's meafuresj 
and with true antipatriotic zeal flood up 
as champions for the American rebels. 
Charity leads me to think, that they would 
have adled very, differently had they been 
trained in the military line, and confe- 
qiiently been employed during a courfe of 
years in the fervice of their country. 

The advantages of a military education, 
fuch as that propofed, are not yet exhaufl- 
ed. Under regular government promo^ 
ting the arts of peace, ^ial imtercourfe 
refines, and fondnefs for company in* 
creafes in proportion. And hence it is, 
that the capital is crowded with every per- 
fon who can aflFord to live there. A man 
of fortune, who has no tafle but for a city 
life, happens to be forc'd into the country 

if it be not in caballing and intrigue. The French 
noblcfle have courage, but without any genius for 
war, the fatigue of a foldier's life being to them un- 
fupportablc. The King has been reduced to the ne- 
ccffity of employing two ftrangers for the fafety of 
his crown: had it not been for the Counts Saxe and 
J^ouendahl, the enemies of Frapcc might have laici 
^cge to Pafis. 

, 'Ha by 
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by buiinefs t Ending bu0neis and the 
country equally infipid, he turilB impa-* 
tient, and flies to town, with a difguft at 
every rural amufement. ' In France, thq 
country has been Jong dcferted; in Bri** 
tain the fame fondnefs for a town-life is 
gaining ground. A ftranger confidering 
the immenfe fums expended in England 
upon country-fcats, would conclude, in 
appearance with great certainty, that the 
Englifti fpend moft of their time in the 
country. But how would it fi^rprife him 
to be told, not only that people of fafhion 
^n England pafs little of their time there, 
but that the immenfe fums laid out upon 
gardening and. pleafure- grounds, arc the 
efFed of vanity more than qf tafte! In 
fad, fuph embeljifhments are beginning 
to weaF oqt of fafhion ; appetite for fb- 
Ciety leaving neither time nor inclination 
for rural pleafures. If the progrefs of that 
difeafe can be ftayed, the only means is 
inilitgry pducatipn. In youth lafting im^ 
preflions are made; and men of fortune 
who take to the arflay, being confined moft- 
Jy to the country in prime of life, (:ontra<S^ 
9 liking for country occupations and a- 
fppfements : which Vf ithdr^w them from 
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the capital, and contribute to the health o€ 
the mind, no left than of the body, 

A military life is the only cure for a dif- 
cafe much more dangerous^ Moft men of 
rank are ambitious of fhining in public.^ 
They may affuine the patriot at the begins 
ning ; but it is a falfe appearance, for 
their patriotifm is only a difguife to fa- 
vour their ambition. A court life becomes 
habitual and engrofles their whole foul* 
the minifter's nod is a law to them : they 
dare not difobey ; for to be reduced tona 
private ftation, would to them be a cruel 
misfortune. This impotence of mind is 
in France fo exceffive, that to banilh a 
courtier to his country feat, is held an a-? 
dequate punifhment for the higheft mifde- 
meanor. This fort of flavery is gaining 
ground in Britain; and it ought to be 
dreaded, for fcarce another circumftance 
will more readily pave the way to abfoluttf 
power, if adverfe fi^te fhall affli(5t us with 
an ambitious King. There is no efFedlual 
remedy to the fervility of a court life, but 
the military education here recommended; 
A military education would contribute 
equally to moderation in focial enjoy* 
meats* • The pomp, ceremony, and e:^-* 

pence. 
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pence, neccflary to thofc who adhere to a 
court and live always in public^ are not a 
litde^ fatiguing and opprelSive. Man is na- 
turally moderate in his defire of enjoys 
jnent; and it requires much praiStice to 
make him bear excefs without iatiety and 
difguft. The pain of excefs« prompts men 
of opulence to pafs fome part of their time 
in a fnug retirement, where they live at 
eafe, free from pomp^ and ceremony. 
Here b a retirement, which can Jbe reach- 
ed without any' painful circuit ;; a: port of 
fafety and of peace, to which we are pi- 
loted by military education, avoiding every 
dangerous roc|?, ^nd every^ faxiguing agi- 
tation. 

. Refledling on the advantages of military 
education above difplay'd, is it foolilh to 
thin^, that our plan inight produce a total 
alteration of -manners in our youth of birth 
^uul fortune ? the idler, the gamefter, the 
profligate, compared with our military 
men, would make a defpicable figure; 
fliame, not to talk of pride, would compe) 
them to reform. 

How conducive to good government 
might the propofed plan be, in the hands 
of a virtuous king, fupportcd by apnblic-* 

fpirited 
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fpirited miniftry ! In the prefent courle of 
advancement, a youth of quality who a-» 
fpires to ferve his country in a civil em- 
ployment, has nothing to rely on but par- 
liamentary intereft. The military educa- 
tion propofed, would afford him opportu- 
nity to improve his talents, and to con- 
vince the world of his merit. Honour 
and applaufe thus acquired^ would intitle 
him to demand preferment; and he ought 
to be employed, not only as deferving, but 
as an encouragement to others. Frequent 
inftances of negledling men who are pa- 
tronized by the public, might perhaps 
prove dangerous to a Britifh minifies 

If I have not all this while been dream- 
ing, here are difplay'd illuftrious advan- 
tages of the military education propofed. 
Fondnefs for the fubjedl excites me to pro- 
long the entertainment; and I add the 
following refledlion on the education of 
fuch men as are difpofed to ferve in a pu- 
blic ftation. The fciences are mutually 
connedled : a man cannot be perfedl in any 
one, without being in fome degree ac- 
quainted with every one. The fcience of 
politics in particular, being not a little in- 
tricate, cannot be acquired in perfeftion by 

any 
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zny one whofe ftudies have been cdnfined 
to a fingle branchy whether relative to peace 
or to wan The Duke of Marlborough inade 
an eminent figure in the cabinet, as well 
as in the field ; and To did equally the il- 
luftrious Sully, who may ferve as a model 
to all miniders. The great aim in modern 
politics is, to fplit government into the 
greateft number poflible of departments, 
trufting nothing to genius. China afibrds 
fuch a government in perfedion. Na- 
tional affairs are there fb fimplified by di« 
vifion, as to require fcarce any capacity 
in the mandarines. Thefe officers, having 
little occalion for adivity either of mind 
or of body, fink down into f!oth and fen- 
fuality : motives of ambition or of fame 
make no imprefllon : they have not even 
the delicacy to blufh when they err : and 
as no punifliment is regarded but what 
touches the perfon or the purfe, it is not 
nnufual to fee a mandarine beaten with 
many ftripes, fbmetimes for a very flight 
tranfgreifion. Let arts be fubdivided into 
many parts : the more fubdivifions the 
better. But I venture to pronounce, that 
no man ever did, nor ever will, make a 
capital figure in the government of a flate, 

whether 
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whether as a judge, a general, or a mini- 
fier, whofe education is rigidly confined to 
one fcience *. 

Seniible I am that the foregoing plan is 
in ieveral refpedls imperfecfl ; but if it be 
found at bpttom, polifh and improvement 
are eafy operations. My capital aim has 
been, to obviate the objedlions that prefs 
liard againil every military plan, hitherto 
embraced or propofed. A (landing army 
in its prefent fbrm^ is dangerous to liber- 
ty J and bot a feeble bulwark againd fu«^ 
perior force. On the other hand, a na^ 
fiou in which every fubje(£t is a foldier, 
Qia(t not ifidulge any hopes of becoming 
powerful by manufa^ures and commerce : 
is is idideed vigoroufly defended, but is ^ 
icarce worthy of being defended. The 
golden teean of rotation and conflant la- 
bour in a ftanding army, would difcipline 
imiltitudes for peace as well as for war. 
And a nation fo defended would be invin** 
cible. 

* ^ocloa U praiiJsd by ancient writers, for ftnig* 
^bg againft an abufe that had crept into his coun- 
tvf of Attica, that of making War and politics differ-- 
ent profeffions. In imitation of Ariftides and of' 
Scrides^ he ftudicd both equally. 

Vol. III. I SIKETCH 
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Public Police nvith refped to the Poor:, 



A Mong the induftrious nations of Eu- 
rope, regulations for the poor make 
a confiderable branch of public police. 
Thefe regulations are fo multiplied. and fb 
anxioufly framed, as to move one to think^ 
that there cannot remain a fingle .pcrfbn 
under a neceflity to beg. It is however a 
fad truth, that the difcafe of poverty, in- 
ilead of being eradicated, has become more 
and more inveterate. England in parti- 
cular overflovirs vsrith beggars, tho? in no 
other country are the indigent fo amply- 
provided for. Some radical dcfedt . there 
muft be in thefe regulations, when, after 
endlefs attempts to perfedl them, ' they 
prove abortive. Every writer, diflatisfied 
with former plans, fails not to produce 
one of his own; which, in its turn, meets 
with as little approbation as any of the 
foregoing. 
The firft regulation of the ftates of Hol^ 
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land concerning the poor, was in the year 
1 6 14 prohibiting all begging. The next 
was in the year 1649. " ^^ ^^ enadled, 
" That every town, village, or parifli, 
" fliall maintain its poor out of the in- 
^ come of its charitable foundations and 
" coUedlions. And in cafe thefe means 
" fall fliort, the magiftrates (hall maintain 
" them at the general expence of the in- 
** habitants, as can moft conveniently be 
^ done : Provided always, that the poor 
*' be obliged to work either to merchants, 
**^ farmers, pr others, for reafonable wages, 
** in order that they may, as far as pof- 
** fible, be fupported that way ; provided 
" alfo, that they be indulged in no idle- 
** nefs nor infolence." The advice or in- 
ftrudlion here given to magiftrates, is fen-^ 
fible; but falls Ihort of what may be 
termed a /^w, the execution of which can 
be enforced in a court of juftice. 

In France, the precarious charity of 
monafteries proving ineffectual, a hofpital 
was ereiSted in the city of Paris anno 1656, 
having different apartments ; one for the 
innocent poor, one for putting vagabonds 
to hard labour, one for foundlings, and 
Qoe for the fick and maimed ; with cer^ 
I 3 taia 
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tain fonds for defnying the esipeooe of 
each| which produce a^ntially much about 
the famfe fum. In imitation of Paris, ho^ 
fpitals of ,the fame kind were erei^ed in 
every great town of the kingdom* 

The Englifti began mbre early to think 
of their poor j and in a country without 
iiiduftry, the ncceffity probably aretfe more 
early. The firft Englilh ftatute bears date 
in the year 1496, direcSting, " That e^ry 
^* beggar unable to work, (hall refort to 
^* the hundred where he laft dwelt or was 
^* born ;• and there fhall remain, upon pam 
** of being fet in ^he ftocks three dtiys 
^- and three nights, with only bread and 
** water, and then fliall be put out of 
" town.'* This was a law againft va- 
grants, for the fake of order. There was 
little occafion, at that period, to pro- 
vide for the innocent poor ; their mam*r 
tenanpe being a bufden upon mooa* 
(leries. But mpqafteries being put down 
by Henry VIII, a ftatute, 2 2d year of 
his reign, gap. i?. empowered the jufti- 
ces of every county, to lieenft poor aged 
^nd impotent perfons to beg within a cer- 
tain diftriiil; thofe who beg without it, 
tQ be whipt, or fet in the ftocks« In the 
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firft year of Edward VI. cap. 3. a (latnte 
was made in favour of impotent^ maimed^ 
and aged perfons^that they (hall have con«- 
vcnient houses provided for them^ in the 
cities or towns where they w^re born, or 
where they redded for three years, to be 
relieved by the willing and charitable difpo^ 
Jition of the parifliioners. • By 2d and 3d 
Philip and Mary, cap. 5. the former fta- 
tutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. were 
confirmed, of gathering weekly relief for 
the poor by charitable colle(5lions. ** A 
^* man licenfed to beg, ihall wear a badge 
** on his breaft and back openly.** 

The firft compulfbry ftatute was 5® E* 

lifeb. cap. 3. empowering juftices of peace 

to raife a weekly fum for the poor, by tax* 

ing fuch perfons as obftinately refofe to 

contribute, after repeated admonitions 

from the pulpit. In the next ftatute, 14^ 

Eiifab. cap. 5. a bolder ftep was made» 

empowering juftices to tax the inhabitants 

of every parifli, in a weekly fum for their 

poor. And taxations for the poor being 

now in fonacxlegree familiar, the remark* 

able ftatutes, 39° Eiifab. cap. 3. and 43^ 

Eiifab. cap. 2. were enabled, which are 

the ground-work of all the fubfequent 

/ itatutes 
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statutes concerning the poor. By thefe 
ftatutes, certain houfeholders^ named by 
thejufticeS) are/ in conjundlion with the 
church-wardens, appointed overfeers for 
the poor ; and thefe overfeers, with con- 
fent of two juftices, are empowered to tax 
the parifh in what fums they think proper, 
for maintaining the poor. 

Among a people fo tenacious of liberty 
as the Englifh are, and fo impatient of 
oppreflion, is it not furprifing, to find a 
law, that without ceremony fubjedls, indi- 
viduals to be taxed at the arbitrary will of 
men, who feldom either by birth or cdu- 
<:ation deferve that important truft ; and 
without even providing any effedlual check 
againft embezzlement ? At prefent, a Bri- 
tifh parliament would rejedl with fcorn 
fuch an abfurd plan ; and yet, being fa- 
iniliarized to it, they never ferioufly have 
attempted a repeal. We have been always 
on the watch to prevent the fovereign's 
encroachments, efpecially ,with regard to 
faxes : but as parilh-officers are low per- 
fons who infpire no dread, we fubmit to 
have our pockets pick'd by them, almoft 
without repining. There is provided, it 
is true, an appes^l to the general fefHons 

for 
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for redrefling inequalities in taxing the pa-. 
rifhioners But it is no eile<5lual remedy : 
artful overfeers will not over-rate anj man 
fb grofsly as to make it his intereft ta 
complain, confidering that thefe overfeers 
have the poor's money to defend them- 
felves with. Nor will the general fefSons 
readily liften to a complaint, that cannot 
be verified but with much time and 
trouble. If the appeal have any effed, it 
makes a ftill greater inequality, by relie- 
ving men of figure at the expencc of their, 
inferiors ; who muft fubmit, having little 
intereft to obtain redrefs. 

The Englilh plan^ befide being oppref^. 
five, is grofsly unjuft. If it fhould be xt-^ 
ported of fome diftant nation, that the 
burden of maintaining the idle and profli- 
gate, is laid upon the frugal and induftri** 
ous, who work hard for a maintenance to 
themfelves ; what would one think of fuch 
a nation? Yet this is literally thec^feof 
England. I fay more : the plan is not 
only oppreffive arid unjuft, but miferably 
defe<5live in the checking of maladminx- 
ftration. In fadi, great fums are leviqd 
beyond what the poor receive : it requires 
briguing to be named a ehuTch-wardcn"; 

the 
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the nomination, in Ldndoa efpeciaUyi 
gives him credit at once} and however 
meagre at the commencement of his of^ 
£ce/he is round and plump before it ends* 
To wax fat and rich by robbing the poor! 
Let MS turn our eyes from a fcene fo hor-^ 
rid*. 

Inequality in taxing, and embezzlement 
of the money levied, which are notorious, 
poifon the minds of the people ; and im- 
prefs them with a notion, that all taxe» 
raifed by public authority are ill ma<^ 
naged. 

Thefe evils are great, and yet are but 
flight compared with what follow. As the 
ftumber of poor in England, as well aft 

* In the parifli of St George, Hanover Square, 
a gr<at reform, was made fome years ago. Inhabio 
tants of figure, not excepting men of the kighcfi: 
rank| take it in torn to be church-*wardens ; which 
has reduced the poor-rates in that parifh to a trifle. 
But peo{rfe, after acquiring a name, foon tire of 
drudging for others. The drudgery will .be left to 
low people as formerly, aqd the tax will again riie 
as high in that parifh as in others. The poor*rate$ 
inDr Davenant^s time, were about L« 700,000 yearly. 
tn the year 1764, they amounted to L. 2»20c7»coo. la 
d|c year i77?> diey amounted to L. 3,ooO|Ooo, equal' 
to fix (Iillliogs^ ia the^ pound land*taa|. 
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the espeiuie of maintenance, arc inereafing 
daily; proprietors of land, in order to be 
relieved of a burden £0 grievous, drive the 
poor out of the pariih, and prevent all 
perfons frorti fettling in it veho are likely 
to becotbe a burden : cottages are demo- 
Hihed, and marriage obftruded. Influen- 
ced by the prefent evil^ they look not for- 
*rard to depopulation, nor to the downfall 
of hufbandry and manufadlures by fear- 
city of hands. Every parifh is in a ftate 
of war with every other parifli, concern- 
ing pauper fettlemcnts and removals *. 

• In an addrefs^ by Mr Greaves ta both Houfes of , 
Parliament there is the following paflage : " It hap- 
*' pens to be the miftaken policy of mod of our 
** very wife pariih-officers, that as foon as a young 
** man is married* a ftate of life which is the mod: 
** likely to make him a good member of fociety, to 
** endeavour to get him removed to the place of 
*' his legal fetdement, but of pretence that he may 
*' foon have a family, which may poflibly bring a 
'* charge upon the parifh. Young mcn^ intimidated 
" by frequedt examples of fuch cruel treatment, arc 
** unwilling to marry; and this leads them fr«- 
^' quently to debauch young women, and then leave 
^* them With child in a very helplefs condition* 
^' Thus they get into an unfettled and dtbauched 
*< way of life, acquire a habit of idlenefs, and be«* 
*< come a burden upon the public/' 

Vol. III. K At 
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At an average^ England byiwyafioas 
products can maintain more than it$ pre- 
fent inhabitants. How comes it then that 
it is not more populous, according. to. the 
noted obfervation, that where-cver there is 
food men will be found ? I can difcovcr no 
caufe but the poor's rates, which majcc the 
people thoughtlefs and idle. Idleness be- 
gets profligacy; and the profligate avoid 
lotiding themfelves with, wives and chil- 
dren. 

The price of labour is generally the fame 
in the different fliires of Scotland, arid in 
the different pariflies. A few exceptions 
are occafioned by the netghbpurhood of a 
great town, or by fome extenfive manu- 
fadure that requires many hands. In 
Scotland, the price of labour refembles 
water, which always levels itfelf : if high 
in any one cprner, an influx of hands 
brings it down. The price of labour varies 
in every parifb of England: a labourer 
who has gain'd a fcttlement in a parifh, 
on which he depends for bread when he 
inclines to be idle, dares not remove to 
another parifli where wages are higher, 
fearing to be cut out of a fettlement alto- 
|;ether, England is in the fame condition 

with 
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with refpe^ to labour, that France lately 
was with refpe<^ to corn ; which, however 
plentiful in , one. province^ could no^t b^e 
exported to fupply the wants of anjothef. 
The pernicious efie<5l of the latter with re- 
fpe6l to food, are not more qbviou^, tha^ 
of the former with refpe(5l to manufac- 
tures. 

Englifh rnanufadlures labour under -a 
ftill greater hardfhip than inequalify of 
wages,. In a country where there is no 
fund for the poor but what nature pro- 
vides, the labourer muft be fatisfi^^d with 
fuch wa^es as are cuftomary : he has no 
refburce j for pity is not move4 by idle- 
nefs. In England, the labourers com- 
mand the* market: if not (atisficd with 
cuftomary wages, they have a tempting re- 
fourcej which is, to abandon work alto- 
gether» and to put themfelves on the pa- 
rifli. Labour is much cheaper in France 
than in England : leveral plaufible reafbns 
have been affigned ; but in my judgement, 
the difference arifes from th^ poor-laws. 
In England, every man is entitled to be 
idle^ becaufe every, idler is entitled to a 
maintenance. In France, the funds allot- 
ted for the poor, yield the fame fum an- 
K. z nually; 
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nu^lly: that fum is always preoccupied; 
and France, with refpecSl to all but thofe 
on the lift, is a nation that has no fund 
provided by law for the poor* 

Depopulation, inequality in the price of 
labour, and extravagant wages, are de- 
plorable evils. But the Englifh poor laws 
are productive of evils ftill more deplo- 
rable : they are fubverfive both of mora- 
lity and induftry. This is a heavy charge, 
but no lefs true than heavy. Fear of want 
is the only effetSlual inotive to induftry 
with the labouring poor : remove that 
fear, and they ceafp to be induftrious. 
The ruling paffion of thofe who live by 
bodily labour, is to fave a pittance for 
their children, and for fupporting thcm- 
felves in old age : ftimulated by defire of 
accomplifhing thefe ends, they are frugal 
and induftrious ; and the profpedl of fuc?- 
cefs is to them a continual feaft. Now^ 
what worfe can malice invent againft fuch 
a man, under colour of friendfhip, than 
to fecure bread to him and his children 
whenever he takes a diflike to work ; which 
cifedlually deadens his fole ambition, and 
with it his honeft induftry? Relying on 
iJie certainty of a provifion againft want. 
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he relaxes gradually till be finks into idle^ 
nefs : idlenefs leads to profligacy : profli«f> 
gacy begets difeafes : and the wretch be- 
comes an objeift of public charity before 
he has run half his cburfe. Such are th^ 
genuine efieiEls of the Englifh tax for the 
poor, under a miftaken notion of charity. 
There never was known in any country, 
a icheme for the poor more contradidlory 
to found policy. Might it not have been 
forefeen, that to a groveling creature, who 
has no fenfe of honour and fcarce any of 
Ihame, the certainty of maintenance wouM 
prove an irrefiftible temptation to idlenefs 
and debauchery ? The poor-houfe at Ly- 
ons contained originally but forty beds, 
of which twenty only were occupied. The 
eight hundred beds it contains at prefent, 
are not fufficient for thofe who demand 
admittance. A premium is not more fuc- 
cefsful in any cafe, than where given to 
promote idlenefs*. A houfe for the poor 

was 



* A London alderman named Harper^ who was 
cotemporary with James L or his fon Charles, be- 
queathed ten or twelve acres of meadow-ground in 
the parifh of St Andrew^, Holborn, London, for 
th« benefit of the poor in the town of Bedford. 

Thi^ 
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was eredled'iri a Ftthch village, the reve- 
nue of which by economy became confi- 
derable. Upon a .repFefeatation by the 
curate of the parilh thai: V[k(>r€ b^s W)?rc 
neceflary, the . proprieror undertook ? the 

This ground has been lopg covered with houfes, 
'which yield from L. 4000 to L. 5000 yearly. ^TiSii 
(tim is laid out uptm ch^ritydchools, nipon dduj^ 
iog ^he cxpen<:e'of appreAticeihips^ aocji upon a 
fioc): to young, perfons when they aiarr]^ ; an en- 
couragement that attfafls to the toivnofBedfortt 
great numbers of the lower i]SBksJ So-far^ellj 
^firut maA the confequeiKe* ThU' edcour^g^ment 
relaxes the in^luftry of m^Qy» and.<j^ds 'greatly to 
the number. of th<; poor. Hence it is, that in few 
places of England does the pooVj* rate amount Co 
high as in the towii of Bedford.* An cxtcti<ivt>cWi* 
mon in the parifh of Chsctief^.SuSix^ is^che chM 
'caufe of an txtr^vaganc afieiTn^ienc for the^poar, QO 
lefsthan nine; fhillings in the pound of rack reni« 
Give a poor pian accefs to a common for feeding 
two or three cows, you make linn jdfc by a depend- 
ence upon what he does not labour for, . Tij^'rpwn 
of Largo in Fife has a fmall hofpital, ere|fle4 many 
years ago by a gentleman of the name of Wood j 
and confined by him to the poor of his own name. 
That name being rare in the neighbourhood, ac^ 
cefs to the hofpital is eafy. One man in particular 
as entertained there, whofe father, grandfather, and 
^[reat-gran^father, enjoy'd fucceflively the fame be- 
nefit ; every ooe of whom proliably would have 
^scen ufeful members of fociety, but far that tempr 
tation to idkflcfs. 

management. 
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mdnagem^ntv Ife ibid the houfe, with 
fhe fornitiure } and to every proper objc<Jl 
of charity, he ordered a moderate propor- 
tion of bread and beef. The poor and fick 
were more' comfortably lodged at home, 
than formerly in the poor-»houfe. An<i 
by that management, the parifli- poor de- 
creafed, inftead of ii;icreafing as at Lyons, 
How few Englilh mamafedlurers labour 
die whole week, if • the work of four or 
five days aflford them mainte[nance ? Is 
not this a demonftration, that the ma- 
Jady of idlenefs is widely fpread ? In 
Briftol, the parilh-poor twenty years ago 
did not exceed four thoufand i at prefent, 
they amount to more than ten thoufand* 
But as a malady, when left to itfeif, com- 
monly eflPedluates its own cure; fo^ it will 
be in this cafe: when, by prerailing idle- 
nefs, every one without flwtme claims pa- 
rifti-charity, the burden will become in^ 
tolerable, and the poor will be left to their 
fhifts. 

The immoral effeds of public charity 
are not co&fined to thofe who depend on 
it, but extend to their children. The 
constant anxiety of a labouring man to 
provide for his iflue, endears them to hifp. 

Being 
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Being relieved of that anxiety: by the tax 
fbr the poor, his afieflion cools gradually^ 
and he turns at laft indifferent about 
^them. Their independence, on the other 
l)aod, weans them from their duty to him. 
And thus, affe<5lion between parent and 
child, which is the corner-ftone of foci-* 
ety, is in a great meafure obliterated a- 
mong the labouring poor. In a plan pu- 
blifhed by the Earl of Hilflborough, an 
article , is propofcd to oblige parents to 
maintain their indigent children, and chil- 
dren, to maintain their indigent parents, 
j^atural affedion mud be at ^ low ebb, 
where fuch a regulation is neceflary : but 
it is neceilary, at leaft in London, where 
it is common to fee men in good buiinefs 
neglecting their aged and difeafed parents, 
for no better reafon than that the pariih is 
bound to find them bread : Proh tcmpora^ 
proh mores ! 

. The immoral effeds of public charity 
fpread dill wider. It fails not to extin-* 
^ifli the virtue of charity among the 
rich J who never think of giving charity, 
when the public un4ertakes for all. In a 
fcheme publiflied by Mr Hay, one article 
is, to raife aiftftQjj; for ;he poor by valun- 
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tary contributions, and to make up the 
deficiency by a pari(h-tax. Will indivi- 
duals ever con tribute, when it is not to 
relieve the poor, but to relieve the parifh ? 
Every hofpital has a poor-box, which fcl- 
dom produces any thing*. The great 
comifort of ibci^y is ailiftance in time of 
need ; and its firmeft cement is, the be-^ 
flowing and receiving kindly offices, erp6« 
daily in diftrefs. Now to unhinge or fuf* 
pead the exercife of charity by rendering 
it udneceOiary, relaxes every facial virtue 
by fupplantidg the chief of them. The 
confequence is dtfmal : exercife of bene-- 
volence to the diftrefled is our firmeft 
guard againfl: the encroachments of fel- 
fifhnefs : if that guafd be withdrawn, fel- 
fiflinefs will prevail, and become the ru- 
ling paffion. In fadt, the tax for the poor 
has contributed greatly to the growth o£ 
that groveling paffion, fo confpicuous at 
prefent in England. 
Englifh authors who turn their thoughts 

♦ One exception I am fond to mention. The 
poor-box of the Edinburgh Infirmary was negledted 
two of three years, little being expedled from It. 
When opeaedi £.74 and a fra£Hon was found in 
It; contributed probably by the lower fort, who were 
afliamed to give their mite publicly. 

Vol. III. L to 
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to the poor, make heavy complaints of de-' 
caymg charity, and increafing poverty :» 
never once dreaming, that thefe are the 
genuine eflPedls of a legal provifion for tlief 
poor ; which on the one hand eradicates 
the virtue of charity, and on the other is 
a violent temptatidn to idlenefs. Wonder- 
fully ill contrived muft the Englilh cha- 
rity-laws be^ when their confequenccs are 
to fap the foundation of voluntary cha- 
rity ; to deprive the labouring poor of 
their chief comfort, that of providing for 
themfclves and children ; to relax nautual 
afiedion between parent and child; and 
to reward, inftead of punifhing, idlenefs 
and vice; Conlider whether a legal pro- 
vifion for the poor, be fufficicnt to atone! 
for fo many evils. 

No man had bettef opportunity than 
Fielding to be acquainted with the ftate of 
the poor : let us liften to him. " That 
" the poor are a very great burden, and 
even a nuifanee to the kingdom ; that 
the laws for relieving their diftrefles and 
reftraining their vices, have not anfwer- 
•* ed; and that they are at prefcnt very 
** ill provided for and much Worfe go- 
verned, are truths which every one will 

*^ acknowledge. 
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^ acknawledgd. Every perfon vrho hath' 
property, muft feel the weight of the 
tax that is levied for the poor ;' and 
every peffon of underftanding, muft fee 
** how abfiirdly it is applied. So ufelefs 
" indeed is this heavy tax, and fo wretch- 
" tA its difpofition, that it is a queftron^ 
" v^hethdr ''the poor or rich are actually 
•* ndftJre^diflatisfied ; fincc the pluridier of 
** thfclrta^ fefves fo little to the real ad^ln- 
*/ tagc Qf the other j- for while a miHloii 
*' yparfcf -is raifed among the rich, -niifey 
** of the poor are ftarved ; many ihore 
t* languifli ia want and mifery^; of the 
^ reft, numbers are found begging or pil- 
" fering- ia the ftredts to-day, and fco- 
^' morrow are locked up in gaols and 
•* 'Bridewells. If we were to make a pro- 
" grefs'lrhrough the dutfkirts of the me- 
" tropolis and look into the habitations of 
" the poor, wie ftioajld there behold fuch 
" pidlures of human ttiifery, as muft move 
*^ the compafSon of ^very heart that de- 
** ferve& the name of human. 'What in- 
*' deed muft" be his compofitipn, who 
*^ could lee whole families in want of every 
" neceflacy of life^ oppreffed with hunger^ 
*t ^kJjjjnafcednefe^ and filth; and with 
L 2 .*' difeafes. 
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^^ difeafesi the certain confequence of all 
** thcfe ! The fafierings Indeed of the poor 
^^ are lefs known th^n tltieir miideeds ; 
*' and therefore we are lefs apt to pity 

them. They i^:arve, and freeze, and rot, 

among themfelves; but they beg, and 
^^ ileal, and rob, among their betters* 
^ There is not a parifh in the liberty of 
^ WeftoFiinfter, which doth 40t l^aife thou^ 
^\ istnds annually for the poor; aqd there 
^^ is UQt a ilree]: in that liberty, ^hich 
■ * doth not fwarm all day with l^ggars^ 
** and all njght with thieves.- 

There is qiot a fingle beggar to be fcea 
in Penfylvania. Luxury and idlenefs have 
got 90 footing in that happy country; 
and thoie who fuffer by misfortune, have 
maintenance out of the public treafury. 
But luxury and idicneis cannot for ever 
be excluded ; and when they prevail, this 
regulation will be as pernicious in Penfyl- 
yania^ as the poor-rates are in Britain. 

Of the many prqpofals that have been 
publiihed for reforming the poor-laws, not 
one has pierced to the rqot of the evil. 
None of the authors entertain the flightefl: 
4oubt of a legal proviiion being neceiTaryi 
tlio' all our difkelTes ar^fe evidently from 

that 
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that very caufe, Traveltes complain, of 
being infefted with an endleft number of 
beggars in every Englifli town; a very 
different fcene from what they meet with 
in Holland or Switzerland. How would 
it furprife them to be told, that this pro* 
peeds from an overflow of charity in the 
good people of England ! 

Few inftitutions are more ticklifli than 
thofe of charity. In London, common 
proftitutes are treated with iingular huma- 
mty : a hofpital for them when pregnant, 
difburdens them of their load, and nurfes 
them till they be again fit for bufinefs : 
another hofpital cures them of the venereal 
difeaie: and a third receives them with 
open arms, when, inllead of defire, they 
become objects of averiion. Would not 
one imagine, that thefe hofpitals have been 
^reded for encouraging proftitution? They 
undoubtedly have that efl&6t, tho' far from 
beii^ intended. Mr Stirling, fuperintcnd- 
ant of the Edinburgh poor-houfe, deferves 
a ilatue for a fcheme he contrived to re^ 
Ibrm common proftttutes. A number of 
them were confined in a houfe of correc- 
tion, on a daily allowance of three pence ; 
;Uid even pari of t^^X fmall pittance was 

ecabcz?led 
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ftmbe^^led by .the \fertan». of the houie. 
PinchiRg hi^pogfie. .did not .reform ;tiieir 
inai?[nprs,;r f!0|^. bi^xiig abfoluteJyj idle, they 
encouraged :>(^h odicj? in sjrice, -waiting 
impatiently :fQr the. hour of deliverance* 
Mr Stirling, [-wjili corifcnC;:ofr the magif 
(Iratefe, removed tbem to, a clean houfe; 
and inftead of money, which is apt to\b^ 
fquandered, apppinted for each; i:pouad of 
pat-meal dail};?^ wth fait,; Wi^tey, -and fire 
for cookipg.;: Relieved upw tifepm .diftre(^ 
they longed.fpr comfort;. v^jhatw.ouJd they 
jipt give for iftillcpr %lej .Work,, faysjfe^ 
will procure you plenty, [ To' fofi^ 'vy^htQ 
offered to fpin, he gaye fl^ ajid; w^ec^^ 
??S^g^^S ^^ P^y .th<jpi ;ljiajf thig price;;pf 
^heir yarn, retaining the other half forxhe 
mat^a^ furniiihfed.- The fpinners e^rsed 
aboijit .'^ine penC?: weekly> ^ ^omfprtable 
addition to what they had before,; i The 
reft undertook to; fpin, one afttt -another .j 
and before the.; end of the fiipJb tjumer, 
they were all of them inteht'iipah y^ork* 
It was a branch ftf tis plan, to; fet free 
fuch as merited that faypui;;ffan4^P^ of 
them appeared fo thoroughly r§f^<Qe4,' as 
to be in no danger .of a ^-plapfe.'; p^ , .;, • 
. The ingenious amhpr • of, 7i&/?| J^oUfe" qf 
' France^ 
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Francty who wrote in the -year 1753, ob* 
ferves^ that notwithftanding the plentiful 
provifion for the poor in that kingdom^ 
mentioned above, there was a general 
complaint of the increafe of beggars and 
vagrants; and adds, that the French po- 
litical writers, diflatisfied with their own 
plan, had prefented feveral memorials to 
the miniftry, propofing to adopt the Eng- 
lifh parochial afTeilinents, as greatly pre- 
ferable. This is a curious fadj for at 
that very time, people in London, no left 
dilTatisficd with ithefe affeflmcnts^ were 
writing pamphlets in praife of the French 
hofpitals. One thing is certain, that no 
plan hitherto invented, has given fatisfac- 
tion. Whether an unexceptionable plan 
is at all poflible, feems extremely doubt- 
ful. 

In every plan for the poor that I have 
feen, workhoufes make one article ; to 
provide work for thofe who are willing, 
and to make thole work who are unwilling. 
With refped to the former, men need ne-^ 
ver be idle in England^ for want of em- 
ployment; and they always fucceed the 
bell at .the employment they chufe for 
thcmfclves. With; refpe<a to ;the latter, 
<. punifhment 
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puoiihment will not compel a man to la-- 
bour : he may aiTume the appearance, but 
will make ho progrefs; and the pretext of 
iicknefs or weaknefs is ever at hand for an 
excuie* The only compulfion to make a 
man work feriouily, is fear of want. 

A hofpital for the fick, for the wound- 
ed, and for the maimed, is a right efta^ 
blifhment ; being productive of . good« 
without doing any harm. Such a hofpi- 
tal fhould depend partly on voluntary cha- 
rity ; to procure which, a convidlion of 
its being well managed, is neceflafy. Ho« 
ipitals that have a fufficient fund of their 
own, and that have no dependence on the 
good will of others, are commonly ill ma« 
naged. 

Lies there any objecflion againfl: a work- 
houfe, for training to labour, deftitutc or- 
phans, and begging children? It is an 
article in Mr Hay*s pUn, that the work- 
houfe ihould relieve poor families of all 
their children above three. This has an 
enticipg appearance, but is unfound at 
bottom/ Children require the tcndemefs 
of a mother, during the period of infantine 
difeafcs; and are far from being fafe itt 
the hands of mercenaries, who ftudy no^ 

thing 
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thing biit their own eafe aild iQtereft. 
Would it not be better, to diftribute fmall 
fums from time to time among poor fa*- 
milies overburdened with children, fo as 
to relieve them from famine, not from la- 
bour? And with refpedl to orphans and 
begging children^ I incline to think, that 
it would be a more falutary meafure, to 
encourage mechanicks, manufadurers, and 
farmers above all, to educate fuch chil- 
dt&i. A premium for each^ the half, id 
hand, and the otl)er half when they caa 
work for themfelves, would be a propel? 
encouragement. The beft-regulated or- 
phan-^hofpital I am acquainted with, is 
that of Edinburgh. Orphans are taken in 
from every comer, provided only they be 
not under the age of feven, nor above that 
of twelve : under feven, they are too tendeif 
for a hofpital ; above twelve their relations 
can find employment for them. Befide 
the being taught to read and write, they 
are carefully inftruded in fome art, that 
may affi>rd them comfortable fubfiftence. 

No man ever Called in queftion Che uti** 
lity of the marine fociety ; which will re- 
fie6l honour on the members as long as 
we have a navy to prote(5\ us: they de* 

Vol. KL M ferve 
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ferve a rank above that of gartered knights* 
That inftitution is the moft judicious exr 
ertion of charity and patriotifm, that ever* 
exifted in any country. 

A fort of hofpital for fcrvants who foe 
twenty years have faithfully adhered to 
the fame mafter, would be much to my 
tafte; with a few adjoining acres for a 
kitchen-garden. The fund for purchafing, 
building, and maintenance, muft be rai- 
fed by contribution; and none but. the 
contributors ftiould be entitled to offer fer- 
vants to the houfe. By fuch encourage- 
ment, a malady Would be remedied, that 
of wandering from mafter to mafter for 
better wages, or eafier fervice ; which fel- 
dom fail to corrupt fervants* They ought 
to be comfortably provided for^ adding to 
the allowance of the houfe what pot-herbs 
are raifed by their own labour. A num- 
ber of virtuous men thus affociated, would 
end their days in comfort j and the pro- 
fpedl of attaining a fettlement fo agreeable, 
would form e:!ccellent fervants. How ad- 
vantageous would fuch a hofpital prove to 
hufbandry in particular ! But I confine thia 
hofpital to fervants who are fingle. Men 

who 
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vrbo have a family Will be better provided 
iibparately. 

Of all the mifchiefs that have been en- 
gendered by over-anxiety about the poor, 
none have proved more fatal than a found«- 
ling-hofpital. They tend to cool affedlion 
for children, flill more effedually than the 
Englifh parilh-charity. At every occafionai 
pinch for food, away goes a child to the 
Jhofpital ; and parental ailedlion among the 
lower fort turns fo languid, that many 
who are in no pinch, relieve themfelves of 
trouble by the fame means. It is a£Brm- 
ed, that of the children born annually in 
Paris, about a third part are fent to the 
foundling-hofpital. The Pari§ almanack 
for the year 1768, mentions, that there 
were baptifed 18,576 infants, of whom 
the foundling- hofpital received 6025, The 
fame almanack for the year 1773 bears, 
that of 18,518 children born and baptifed, 
5989 were fent to the foundling-hofpital. 
The proportion originally was much lefs j 
but vice advances with a fwift pace. How 
enormous muft be the degeneracy of the 
Paxifian populace, and their want of pa- 
rental affedion ! 

X-et V|S next turn to infants {hut up in 
M 2 this 
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this hofpital, Of. all animals, infants of 
the human race are the weakeft : they re- 
quire a mother's afTedion to guard them 
againft numberlefs 4ifeafes and accidents ; 
a wife appointment of Providence to con* 
ned parents and children in the ftridleft 
union. In a foundlingrhofpital, there is 
no fond mother to watch over her tender 
babe j and the hireling nurfe has no fond- 
nefs but for her own little profit. Need 
we any other c^ufe for the deftru<5lion of 
infants in a foundling -hospital, much 
greater in proportion than of thofe under 
the care of a mother ? And yet there is an* 
other caufe equally potent, which is cor- 
rupted air. What Mr Hanway obferyes 
upon parifh-workhoufes, is equally appli- 
cable to a foundling-hofpital. ^* To at- 
•* tempt," fays he, " to nourifh an infant 
^* in a workhoufe, where a number of 
** nurfes are congregated into one room, 
^* and confequently the air become putrid, 
"I will pronounce, from intimate know- 
** ledge of the fubjedl, to be but a fmall 
^* remove from flaughter ; for the child 
** mujl dier It is computed, that of the 
children in the London foundling-hofpital, 
the half do oot live ^ year, It appears by 
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an account given in to parliament, that the 
money beftow'd on that hofpital from its 
commencement till December 1757 a-^ 
mounted to L.x 66,000 j and yet during 
that period, 105 perfons only were put out 
to do for themfelves. Down then with 
foundling- hofpitals, more noxious than 
peftilence or famine. An infant expofed 
at the door of a dwelling- houfe, muft be 
taken up : but in that cafe, which feldom 
happens, the infant has a better chance 
for life with a hired nurfc than in a ho* 
fpital J and a chance perhaps little worfe, 
bad as it is, than with an unnatural mo- 
ther, I approve not indeed of a quarterly 
payment to fuch a nurfe: would it not do 
better to furnilh her bare maintenance fof 
three years ; and if the child be alive at 
the end of that time, to give her a hand* 
fome addition ? 

A houfe of corredlion is neceflary for 
good order; but belongs not to the pre- 
fent eflay, which concerns maintenance of 
the poor, not punilhment of vagrants, I 
fhall only by the way borrow a thought 
from Fielding, that fading is the proper 
punifhment of profligacy, not any punifh- 
mcnt that is attended with (hame. Pu- 
nt jfhment. 
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nifhmenti he obferves, that deprii^ a man 
of all fenfe of honour, never will eontri- 
bbte to make him virtuous. 

Charity-fchools may have been proper, 
■when few could read, and fewer write; 
but thefe arts are now fo common, that 
in inoft families children may be taught 
to read at home, and to write in a private 
fchool at little expence. Charity-fchools 
at prefent are more hurtful than bendi^' 
cial : young perfons who continue ther^ 
fo long as to read and write fluently, be-^ 
come too delicate for hard labour^ and top 
proud for ordinary labour. Knowledge 
is a dangerous acquifition to the labour- 
^ ing poor : the more of it that is pofleff- 
cd by a fhepherd, a ploughman, or any 
drudge, the lefs fatisfadlion he will have 
in labour. The only plaufible argument 
for a charity-fchool, is, "That children 
of the labouring poor are taught there 
the principles of religion and of mora^ 
^' lity, which they cannot acquire at 
^' home." The argument would be in- 
vincible, if without regular education we 
could have no knowledge of thefe princi- 
ples. But Providence has not left man in 
a ftate fo imperfedl : r?ligipn and mora- 
lity 
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lity are {lamped on his hezrt ; aiid none 
can be ignorant o£ them, who attend to 
their own perceptions. Education is in- 
deed of ufe to ripen fuch perceptions; and^ 
it is of Angular ufe to thofe who have time 
for reading and thinking : but education 
in a charity-fchool is fo flight, as to ren- 
der it doubtful, whether it be not more 
hurtful by foftering lazinefs, than advan- 
tageous hj conveying inftrudlion. The 
natural ia\preflions of religion aijid mora- 
lity, if not obfcured by vitious habits, are 
fufficient;fpr good condu<5l.; preferve a 
inan frxim vice by coftftant labour, and 
he will hot: be deficient in his duty either 
to God ; or to man. Hefiod, an ancient 
and refpeclable poet, fay$, that God hath 
placed labour as a guard to virtue. More 
integrity accordingly will be found among 
a number, of indudrioUs poor, taken at 
random, than among the fame number in 
any other clafs; 

I heartily approve every regulation that 
tends to prevent idlenefs. Chief Jufticc 
Hale fay$, "That prevention of poverty 
" and idlenefs would do more good than 
" all the gibbets, whipping- polls, and 
" gaols in the kingdom." In that view, 

gaming- 
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gaming-houies ought to be heavily t^oEed, 
as well as horfe-racing, cock-fighting, and 
all meetings that encourage idleneis. The 
admitting low people to vote for members 
of parliament, is a fource of idlenefs, cor^ 
ruption, and poverty. The fame privilege 
is ruinous to every fmall parliament-bo* 
rough* Nor have I any difficulty to pro* 
nounce, that the admitting the populace 
to vote in the eledlion of a parifli-minifier, 
a frequent pradice in Scotland, is [H*o- 
dudlive of the fame pernicious effeds. 

What then is to be the refult of the 
foregoing enquiry ? Is it from defed of 
invention that a good legal eftablifbment 
for the poor is not yet difcovered ? or is it 
impra(5licable to make any legal eftablifli-* 
ment that is not fraught with corruption ? 
lancline to the latter, for the following 
reafon, no lefs obvious than folid^ That 
in a legal eftablifhment for the poor, no 
diflindion can be made between virtue 
and vice ; and confequently that every 
fuch eflabliihment mud be a premium for 
idlenefs. And where is the neceffity, af- 
ter all, of any public eftabliihment ? By 
virhat unhappy prejudice have people been 
fed to think, that the Author of our na- 
ture, 
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tur^ ;ib beneficent ^o hU favourite man* in 
evory .other Tefpedi, has abandoned jthp in*^, 
digfent. to famine and death, if muhjicip^V 
Mw ifit&rpQfe not ? We need but^^iafpe^ 
^e. huiiian heart to be convinced, that 
perfof^g' in, diftrefs are his peculiar care* 
McC'bnlf.'bas he made.it our duty to af-j 
£Qjrd them relief, but has fuperadded th^ 
pa£Gon of J)ity to. enforce the. perform^nctk 
<?f thatduty. This branch of our naturft 
fulfils in perfe£lion> all the falutary pur** 
pofcs qF charity, without admitting any 
one of *thc evils that a legal provifion i$ 
fraught with. The contrivance,- at the 
£uhe timto, is esAirenaely iimple : it leaves 
to every mita the objeifts as well as mea^ 
fure of his chayity. • No man efteems it a 
duty to relieve wretches reduced to po- 
verty by idlenefs and profligacy: they, 
move not our pity; nor, do they expetl^- 
any gdod from us. Wifely therefore is it 
ordered bjr Prjovidence^ that charity fbould 
in ivery rcfpc<a be voluntary, tp prevent; 
the idle and profligate from depending on 
it for fupport, 

..This plan is in many refpecls excellent. 

Tbe exerciife of charity^ ^yhen free frooa 

compiAl&>o» is highly, pleafant* ThiKie Jp^ 

.yot.lIL N indeed 
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indeed little pleafure where charity is ren- 
dered unneceflary by municipal law; but 
were that law laid afide, the gratification 
of pity would become one of our iweeteft 
enjoyments. Charity, like other afie^fcions, 
is envigorated by exercife, and no lefs en- 
fcjebled by difufe. Providence withal hath 
fcattered benevolence among the fbns of 
men with a liberal hand : and notwith- 
ftanding the obftrucflion of municipal law^ 
feldom is there found one fo obdurate, as. 
to refill the impulfe of compafilon, when 
a proper object is prefented. In a well- 
regulated government, promoting induftry 
and virtue, the perfons who need charity 
are not many ; and fuch perfons may with 
afiurance depend on the charity/ of their 
neighbours*. 

It may at the fame timte be boldly a& 
firmed, that thofe who need charky, would 
be more comfortably provided for by the 
plan of Providence, than by any legal efta- 
bliihm^nt. Crisatures loathfome by diir 

'^ The It;aliat^s arc doc more remarkable fpr 9 
charitable ^d'^foofition, than their neighbours. No 
fewer however than feventy thoufand mendicaai; 
friars live there upon voluntary charity ; and I have 
|»ot beard that any one pf (hej^ ever di^ of want. 
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eafe or naftinefs^ affed the air in a poor- 
bouie; and have little chance for life^ 
trithout more care and kindlinefs than can 
be expe<3i«d from fervants, rendered cal- 
lous by continual fcenes of mifery^ Con- 
fider, on the other hand, the confequences 
of voluntary charity, equally agreeable to 
the giver and receiver^ The kindly con-- 
ne<Siioni it forms between them, grows 
firongdr and ftronger by reiteration ; and 
fquallid poverty, far from being an ob» 
fbrudtion, excites a degree of pity^ propor-- 
tioned to the diftrefs. It may happen iix 
a wonder, that an indigent perfon is over'* 
lodged; but for one who will fuffer by 
ittcfa negledk^ multitudes fuffer by com- 
pelled charity. 

But what I infift on with peculiar fatiP- 
hBxoxx is^ that natural charity is an illuf« 
ifarious fupppiic to virtue. Indigent virtuie 
can nevcsr .f»il of relief^ becauie it never 
fails to^cnfls^me eompaflion. Indigent vice^ 
on the eenifrary^. raifes indignation .more 
than piiy {a) ; and therefore can have litck 
pro(jpe€k of relief. What a glorious enr- 
citement to induftry and viitue, and how 

(tf) Elements of Criticifm, ch. 2. pare 7, 

N 2 difcoufaging 
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d^fc^uTaging to idlcncft and vic« f Will 
it be tliought chimcficarto -oWerve^^ftii^ 
ther, that to leave the indigent on* Provi- 
dence, will tend to improve- mflnri'eV-s as 
trell as virtue among the lower clafleS-? 
No man can think himielf feit^ure againft 
bemg reduced to defend on hils neigHfeours 
for bread. The influence of that thought, 
' will. inake every one iblicitous 4Jo affcqmWe 
-the good will of others* Lament^l? it is, 
ifhat fo beautiful a ftrudure ftiou|d- be r»- 
2e4 fo.the fQundatiqn by municipal law, 
^hi^h, in providing, for the poor^ imafaes 
-Ho diflity^roo between virtufCr tti^^ vice. 
The exe^uinbn df tlie {)oof-k\Jl«^-w?o«iid' lie 
-ini|>rai^icable, vif^e fudh a dlftin^on. at- 
tempted by enquiring intd; tlife^^odti^ 
afid chara<5t€r of e*ery paupet/- Whive^are 
Tudges to be fou*Ki - who vtritl patiltotly JfoV- 
k>w out fuch a dark and intric^'^ e^pifta^ 
"tion? To acctimplifh ttie'-tafk^v^* mztk 
^auft abandon eVery othet coAfdem. * 

ft the fira Englifli ftatMts^^'Me6ti6ii«l 
above, the -kgiflature^ appear/wrfti^lly tt> 
liaVe avoid4d-'\compulfory cfiaHly r evl^ 
ineafnre for' promoting voluntary charity 
was firft try'd, before the fatal blow was 
ftruck^ empowering parifhroflGM:ers to im- 
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tdit^lyJd'fd%oc'fdi»f^ t&d' batieful coii^ 
^nciua»'Ai h\x6'!}aiy9 iotikiai tlserf::notr)t)£fee 
^fi^eithify -were di<lni!ling' Pnyradendev d^^ 
cIM&i; Iq &S^€t, (Jkaci tibcr ]Ua» eftElbrtOied 
yy. oi»-:N)4dser fonifae poor, lis .iniufibientf f 
iihtfiy «re ttomtiniicipal iaxbsthatr . ^enfor^e 
the itmg (if ' natfife,' bj. .additional cetuvardi 
iiadr.pimiQaaAns y bot- ct.'was Bagahrif 
)»rid:tda^o&^,tJie(nataral:lasr of charity, 
ifey.«flsd}Hfyiig jliil^l; taif.'fi^r it$. jy^ad*. 
Mpaimdi ^Hra^a be jnaending^ vhac ^ tpA*- 
iviqdijsdttble dD>fhs7.n»l^».iRhfitk idi^yDat^ 
iempcitoiBKDd Me-, \w9cf af-Hiituxt !, W^e 
•NatuiMlta Jwr^owit t>pei»tiegte j fly; fttl4e'* 
^iids> them! the , beft. ..i:i ; ;; .? ::iivj •* 
' ^ SBW'jQgdbdoas iasein«i1s^jl>lai;)^l$:t|ia« 
Jirhat.tref|)ditl<^l ; Atidi:fy^:fe^. ar^.iQore 
"decmfittt AiWiyttcr^ibB^-with parttaiief 
•fer'hi»;ffftu4Ary;, in^jifs i^ foUowiqgpb*- 
,iery$i^ii9p%. ,uf*9^ the: 4^3!'^^li%|pr. eftabUfh*- 
ing a.tnp.uunf^e fofft^p.^ppat, "jLfw* 

** ^Buo^ yrhkh hav^.p^mij^etl, the .i^l^>)}^^ 
." gw; ; J^^ ^Milfi -the ificH tc^c^t^^ 
'*«heif.s^£lrii37,tQ;«hfi,;pbbr:: boififew.pe*- 
''^iCQ&aneiaqtfaeiimhasttiiriof Eaglkod; t6 
** liftve: dBrde nHkatliaigfott a matter: df 
c...i^ ** *♦ obligatioQ 
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*^ obligation and neceffity on the more 

*• wealthy. The Englifh fcem to be the 

^^ firft nation in Europe in fcience, aits^ 

^^ and arms : they likewiie are poflefled 

^^ of the freeft and moft perfe6: of confti- 

^* tutions, and the bleffings coniequentisd 

** to that freedom. If virtues in an indi* 

••* vidual are fometimes fuppofed to be re* 

^^ warded in this worlds 1 do not think it 

^ too prefumptuous to fuppofe, that na* 

•** tional virtues may likewifi: meet witk 

*• their reward. England hath, to its pe- 

** culiar honour, not only made their poor 

^^ frtfe, but hath provided a certain and 

^* folid eftabliihment to prevent their nc- 

** ceflities and indigence, when they a* 

** rife from what the law calls the all of 

^^ God: and are not thefe beneficent and 

V humane attentions tb thd miferies of our 

^* fellow-creatures, the' firft of tbofe poor 

'•^ pleas which we are capable of offi^ring, 

** in behalf of our imperfedions, to an all- 

*•• wife and merciful Creator f' To this 

ABrriter 1 oppofe another, whofe refle6lionS 

tu« more found. " In Englaftd^* there is 

^* an z€t of the legiilature, obliging every 

<?* parilh to: maintain its own poon. Scarce 

^^ any manr livingi wha has not; feea the 

/ •♦ ciea> 
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^* efiedts of this law, but muft approve of ^ 
^' it J and yet fuch are its effcdts, that the 
** ilreets of London are filled with objedts 
•* of mifery beyond what is feen in any 
** other city. The labouring poor, de*'' 
" pending on this law to be provided in 
^ ficknefs and old age, are little folicitous 
^* to fave, and become habitually profufe. 
•* The principle of charity is "eftablifhed 
•* by Providence in the human heart, for 
•^ relieving thofe who are diikbled to work 
•* for themfdves. And if the labouring 
^ poor had no dependence :but on the 
** principle of charity, they would be 
^^ more religious } and if they were influ- 
*' enced by religion, they would be left 
" abandoned in^ their behaviour; Thus 
^^ this feeming-good vlOl turns to a na- 
^^ tional evil : there is more diflrefs among 
" the poor in London than any where in 
^ Europe J and more drunkennefs both in 
^•* males and females {a)^ 

I am aware, that during the reign of 
£lifabeth, fbme compulfion might be ne-*' 
seflary to preferve the poor from ftarving. 



[«) Author of Angclom's letters* 

Her 
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^cr father Henry- had fcquclfcer^ all the 
hcrfpitals, 5^ hiiudred »nd tea in numlwr, 
^nd fquandered thqir.reyenw^^ he had 
ajfo dem^lif^ed; %ll tiie abbeys, j. By. thefe 
nwjans, (he poor were reduce4';t,o ;a:a?i*' 
iprable Qpndjt^onr;; efpecially as private 
charity, for Want of ei^ercifej was ^ at a 
low ebb. That critical jujifluje required 
indeed help frorti the. I>egiflatur:e;: and a 
temporary pr^vifipn foi?,' the; ppppi :^oold 
have been aicpfcoper{ me;^fure ; .fo cpAfirived 
as hot tb 'fupferftd^ voJuntar.y^€hapi?yi bw? 
rather to pron^Qfe it. » Unlftcky;> 4t i^ . for 
Eiigfend^ thatr-iiuchr a meafure-tv^ds <>¥€r-> 
looked; but<^ceri Eliia^«h iarifj jheropar- 
KaiiicntsfHad not' the,rt0lenttof fofcofeckig 
qonfequoaces. M^ithout tjiQ Saiti .Qf^esfefi* 
encc, A perpetujil tijc for .^he ppor was* 
ijQipoied, the inoft'pertiiciotis tax that ever 
uraa^itnpofed in any ccfuntry. . 

-With refpeA' to the prefent liinffs, the 
reafon now given' pleads agaihft aboUih'^ 
ing at once a legal proviiion fortlie poor. 
It may be taken for granted,, that ' chadty!; 
i$ in England not more Tigordu&atpce&jlt,, 
than it was in the days of Elifabeth. 
Would our miniftry but lead the way^^by 
ihowing fome zeal for a reformation, ex-r 

pedients 
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pedients would probably be invented for 
fupporting the poor, without unhinging 
voluntary charity. The following expe- 
dient is propofed, merely as a fpecimen. 
Let a tax be impofed by parliament on 
every parifli for their poor, variable in pro- 
portion to the number J but not to exceed 
the half of what is neceflary : directing 
the landholders to make up quarterly, a 
lift of the names and condition of fuch 
perfons as in their opinion deferve charity; 
with an eftimate of what each ought to 
have weekly. The public tax makes the 
half, and the other half is to be raifed by 
voluntary contribution. To prevent col- 
lufion, the roll of the poor, and their 
weekly appointment, with a fubfcription 
of gentlemen for their part of the fum, 
fliall be examined by the juftices of peace 
at a quarterly meeting ; who, on receiving 
fatisfa<5lion, muft order the fum arifing 
from the public tax to be diftributed a- 
mong the poor contained in the roll, ac- 
cording to the eftimate of the landholders* 
As the public fund lies dead rtill the fub- 
fcription be completed, it is not to be ima- 
gined that any gentleman will ftand out ; 
it would be a public imputation on his 
Vol. III. O charader. 
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charadler. Far from apprehending any de- 
ficiency, confident I am, that every gentle-^ 
man would confider it as honourable to 
cootribute largely. This agreeable work 
muft be blended with fome degree of feve- 
rity, that of excluding from the roll every 
profligate, male or female. If that rule be 
flridlly followed out, the innocent poof 
will diminifti daily; fo as in time to hi 
fafely left upon voluntary charity, without 
neceflity of any tax. 

But muft miferable wretches, reduced to 
poverty by idleneft or intemperance, be, 
in a Chriftian country, abandoned to dif- 
eafes and fatnine. This is the argument,, 
ihallow as it is, thit has corrupted the in-^ 
duftry of England, and reduced multitudes 
to difeafes and famine. Thorfe who are 
able to Work, may be locked up in a houfe 
of corredlion, to be fed with bread and 
Water; but v^ith liberty of working for 
themfelves. And as for the remainder^ 
their cafe is not defpefate, when they have 
accefs to fuch tender-hearted perforis as arfi 
more eminent for pity than for principle. 
If by negledt or overfight any happen to 
die of want, the example will tend more 

to 
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tb reformation, than the moft pathetic dif- 
courle from the pulpits 

Even at the hazai*d of lofin^ a few lives 
by negled or overfight, cqnimon begging 
ought abfolutely to be prohibited. The 
moft profligate, are the moft impudent and 
the njoft expert at feigning' diftrefs. If 
begging be indulged to any, all will rufti 
into the public: idlers are fond of that 
wandering and indolent fort of life ; and 
there ist no temptation to idlenefs moi"e 
fuccefsful, than liberty to beg. In order to' 
be relieved from common beggars, it has 
been propbfed, to fine thofe who give thena 
alms. Little penetration muft they have, 
to whom the infufficiency of fuch a re- 
medy is not palpable. It is eafy to give 
alms without being feen ; and corapaflion 
will extort alms, even at the hazard of 
fuffering for it; not to mention, that every 
pi^e in fuch a cafe would avoid the odious 
charadler of an informer. The following 
remedy is fuggefted, as what probably may 
anfwer. An officer muft be appointed in 
every parifh, with a competent falary, for 
apprehending and carrying to the work- 
houfe every ftrolling beggar; under th^ 
penalty of lofing his office, with what fa^ 
O 2 lary 
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lary is due to him, if any beggar be found 
ftroUing four and twenty hours after the 
fe<a comes to his knowledge. In the work- 
houfe fuch beggars {hall be fed with bread 
and water for a year, but with liberty, of 
working for themfelves. 

I declare refolutely againft a perpetual 
tax for the poor. Bat if there :muft be 
fuch a tax, 1 know of none lefs fubverfive 
of induftry and morals than that eftablilh- 
ed in Scotland, obliging the landholders 
in every parilh to meet at ftated. times, in 
order to provide a fund for the poor ; but 
leaving the objecSls of their charity, and the 
meafure, to their own humanity and diff 
cretion. In .this plan, there is no encroach- 
ment on the natural duty of charity, but 
only that the minority muft fubmit to the 
opinion of the majority. : 

In large towns, where the character and 
fcircumftances of the poor are not fb well 
known as in country-parifhes, the follow- 
ing variation is propofed. Inftead of land- 
holders, who are proper in c6untry--pa- 
rifhes ; let there be in each town-parifli 4 
ftanding committee chofen by the pro- 
prietors of houfes, the third part to be 
ehanjgedannujiUy* This committee with the 

piini(ler, 
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minifter, make up a lift of fucli as deferviff 
charity, adding an eftimate of what, with' 
their own labour, may be fufficient £oe 
each of them. The minifter, with one oc 
two of the committee, carry about this 
lift to every family that can afford charity, 
fuggefting what may be proper for each 
to contribute. This lift, with an additioh 
of the ilim contributed or promifed by 
each houfeholder, mtift be affixed on the 
prix^cipal door of the parifh-church, to 
honour the contributors, and to infornt 
the:poor of the provifion made for them; 
Some fiich. mode may probably be effec- 
tual, without tranfgrefling the bounds of 
voliantary charity. But if any one obfti^ 
nately refufe to contribute after feveralapr^ 
plications, the committee at their difcre^ 
tion may tax him. If it be the poffeiTop 
who declines contributing, the tax inuft 
he laid upon him, referving relief againft 
his landlord. ^ 

In great towns, the poor, who ought to 
be prohibited from begging, are lefs known 
than in country-* parifiies: and among a[ 
croud of inhabitants, it is eafier for an in- 
» dividual to efcape the public eye when he 
witb-holds charity, than in country*pa- 

rifhes. 
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nihes* Both dcfedls would he remedied 
by thq plan above propofed :, it will bring 
to light, in great cities, the poor who de- 
ferve charity j and it will bring to light 
every perfon who with-holds charity* 

In every regulation for the poor, Englifb 
and Scotch, it is taken for granted, that 
the poor are to be maintained in their own 
houfes. Parochial poor-houfes are creep- 
ing into faihion :. a few ^re already eced'9 
ed l)Q^h in England and Scotland ; and 
thereas depending in parliament a plan for 
cftablifhing poor-hoiifes in every. part of 
England. Yet whether they ought to be' 
preferred to the accuftpmed mode, deferves 
ferious- confideration. The eredtion and 
management of a poor-houfe are expenfivc 
articles; and. if they do not upon the 
whole appear, clearly beneficial, it is better 
to ftop fhort in time. 

Economy is the great motive that, in- 
clines people to this new mode of provi- 
ding for the poor. It is imagined, that 
liumbcrs colleded at a common table, can 
be maintahied at lefs expence than in fc^ 
parate houfes ; and foot-foldiers arc given 
for an example, who could not live on 
theif pay if they did not mefa together^ 
. . But; 
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But the> cafes are not parallel. Soldiers,, 
having the' management of their pay^ can 
club for a bit of nieat. But as the inhabi- 
tants of a poor-houfe are maintained by; 
the publicj the fame quantity of provifions 
mud be allotted to each ; as there can be 
no good rule for feparating thofe who cat 
much from thofe who eat little. The con- 
fcquence is what may be expedled : the 
bulk of them referve part of their viduals 
for purchafing ale or fpirits. It is vain to 
expedt work from them : poor wretche% 
void of fliame will never work ferioufly, 
where the profit accrues to the public, not. 
to themfelves. Hunger is the only effec- 
tual means for compelling fuch perfons to 
work. , 

Where the poor are fupported in their 
own houfes, the firft thing that is done^ 
or ought to be done, is to eftimate what 
each can earn by their own labour j and 
as far only as that falls ihort of mainte- 
nance, is there place for charity. They 
will be as induftrious as poflible, becaufe 
tbey work for themfelves ; and a weekly 
lum of charity under their own manage- 
ment, will turn to better account, than in 
a poor-houfe, under the direction of mer- 
cenaries. 
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eenarks. The quantity of food for health 
depends greatly on cuftpm. Bufbequius 
obferves, that the Turks eat very little 
flefh-meat ; and that the Janizaries in par- 
ticular, at that time a moft formidable in- 
fantry, were maintained at an expence far 
below that of a German. Wafers, cakes, 
boiled rice, with fmall bits of mutton or 
pullet, were their higheft entertainment, 
fermented liquors being abfolutely prohi- 
bited. The famous Montecuculi fays, that 
the Janizaries eat but once a^day, about 
fun-fet ; and that cuftom makes it eafy. 
Negroes are maintained in the Weft Indies 
at a very fmall expence. A bit of ground 
i& allotted to them for raifing vegetables^ 
which they cultivate on Sunday, being 
employed all the reft of the week in labour- 
ing for their matters. They receive a 
weekly allowance of dry'd fi(h, about a 
pound and a half ; and their only drink 
is water. Yet by vegetables and water 
tvith a morfel of dry'd fifh, thefe people 
are fufficiently nouriflied to perform the 
hardeft labour in a moft enervating cli- 
mate. I would not have the poor to be 
pampered, which might prove a bad ex- 
ample to the induftrious: if they be fop- 
ported 
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ported in the mod frugal manner, the 
duty of charity is fulfilled. And in no 
other manner can they be fupported fo 
frugally, as to leave to their own difpofal 
what they receive in charity. Not a penny 
will be laid out on fermented liquors, un- 
le(s perhaps as a medicine in ficknefs. Nor 
does their low fare call for pity. Ale 
makes no part of the maintenance of thofe 
in Scotland who live by the fweat of their 
brows. Water is their only drink; and 
yet they live comfortably, without ever 
thinking of pitying themfelves. Many 
gentlemen drink nothing but water ; who 
feel no decay either in health or vigour. 
The perfon however who Ihould propofe 
to baniih ale from a poor-houfe, would be 
exclaimed againft as hard-hearted and void 
of charity. The difference indeed is great 
between what is done voluntarily, and 
what is done by cpmpulfion. It is pro- 
voking to hear of the petulance and even 
luxury of the Englifh poor. Not a perfon 
in London who lives by the parifh- charity 
will deign to eat brown bread ; and in fe-^ 
veral parts of England, many who receive 
large fums from that fund, are iri the 
conftant cuftom of drinking tea twice 
Vql.III. P a-day. 
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a-day. Will one^ incline to labour where 
idlenefs and beggary are fo much encou- 
raged ? 

But what objedion, it will be urged, 
lies againfl: adopting in a poor-houfe the 
plan mentioned, giving to no perfon in 
money more than what his work, juftly 
eftimated, falls Ihort of maintenapge ? It 
is eafy to forefee, that this plan can never 
anfwer in a poor-houfe. The ipaterials 
for work muft be provided by mercenary 
officers; who muft alfb be trufted with 
the difpofal of the made work, for behoof 
of the poor people. Thefe operations may 
go on fweetly a year or two, under the 
influence of novelty and zeal for im- 
provement; but it would be chimerical 
to expedt for ever ftridl fidelity in mer- 
cenary officers, whofe management cannot 
eafily be checked. Computing the expence 
of this operofe management, and giving 
allowance for endlpfs frauds in purcha- 
fing and felling, I boldly affirm, that the 
plan would turn to no account. Confider 
next the weekly fum given in charity 4 
people confined in a poor-houfe have no 
means for purchafing necefTaries but at 
pt futlery, where they will certainly be 

ipipqfecj 
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impofed on, and their money go no 
length. 

We are now ripe for a comparifon with 
refped to economy. Many a houfeholder 
in Edinburgh makes a fhift to maintain 
a family with their gain of four fliillings 
per week, amounting to ten pounds eight 
flrillings yearly. Seldom are there fewer 
than four or five perfons in fuch a family; 
the hufband, the wife, and two or three! 
(Children. Thus four or five perfons can 
be maintained under eleven pounds yearly/ 
But are they maintain'd fo cheap in the 
■Edinburgh poor-houfe ? Not a fingle per- 
fon there but at an average cofts the public 
at leaft four pounds yearly. Nor is this 
all A great fum remains to be taken in- 
to the computation, the intereft of the fum 
for building, yearly reparations, expence 
of management, wages to fervants, male 
and female. A proportion of this great 
fum muft be laid upon each perfon, which 
fwclls tlie expence of their maintenance* 
And when every particular is taken into 
the account, I have no hefitation to pro^ 
nounce, that laying afide labour altogether, 
a man can make a fhift to maintain him- 
P 2 felf 
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felf privately at half of the expence that il 
neceflary in a poor-houfe. 

So far we have travelled on folid ground; 
and what follows is equally folid. Among 
the induftrious, not many are reduced fo 
low, but that they can make fonie (hift 
for themfelves. The quantity of labour 
that can be performed by thofe who re- 
quire aid, cannot be brought under any 
accurate eftimation. To pave the way to 
a conjecture, thoie who are reduced to 
.poverty by diflblutenefs or flieer idknefs, 
ought abfolutely to be rejedled as unwor- 
thy of ptiblic charity. If fuch wrietches 
can prevail on the tender-hearted to re- 
lieve them privately, {o far wellt they 
ought not to be indulged with any other 
hope. Now laying thefe afide, the quan- 
tity of labour may be fairly computed as 
half maintenance. Here then is another 
great article faved to the public. If a man 
can be tnaintained priyately at half of what 
is necejQTary in a poor-houfe, his work, 
reckoning it half of his maintenance, brings 
down the fum to the fourth part of what 
is ncceffary in a poor-houfe. 
* Undiftinguiflied charity to the deferving 
and undeferving, has multiply'd the poor; 

and 
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anjd will -il^^ateiply them more a;id more 
without end.. Let it be publicly known 
t^at ^he ^i^olute and idle have no chance 
to be put o;i a charity-r^pllj the poor, in- 
field of increaling^ will gradually dimi*- 
aiflb, till non^be left but proper objeds of 
chirity, fuch as have been reduced to in- 
digence by old age or innocent misfortune. 
Aiid if that rule be ftriiSlly adhered tp, the 
Hiaintenance of the popr v?ill not be a 
heavy burden. After all, a houfe for the 
poor may poflibly be a frugal fcheme la 
JEuglan«L]where the parifli-rates are high, 
in tl:^ town of Bedford for example. In 
Scotland, . it is. undoubtedly a very unfru^ 
gal fcheme. ,/ 

Hitherto off a poor-houfe with refpeft 
to economy. There is another point of 
ftill greater moment ; which is to confider 
the influence it has on the manners of the 
inhabitants. A number of perfons, ftran*- 
gers to each other, and differing in temper 
and manners^ can never live comfortably 
together : wili esfer the fibber and innooeiit 
make a tolerable, fociety with the idle and 
profligate ? Iix our poor-hoiifes according- 
ly, qtiarrel§ ; and complaints a^re endl^fe 
The family fociety and th^t of a natioa 

under 
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binder government, are prompted by the 
common nature of man j and none other. 
In monaftcries and nunneries, envy, de- 
tradlion, and keart-burning, never ceafc. 
Sorry I am to obferve, that in feminaries • 
of learning concord and good- will do not^ 
always prevail, even among the profefIbr$. 
What adds greatly to the difeafe in a poor- 
houft, is that the people £hut up there^ be- 
ing fecure of maintenance, ate reduced to 
a (late of abfbkite idlenefs, for it is in vain 
to think of making them work : they have 
no care, nothing to keep the blood in mo- 
tion. Attend to a ftate fo different from 
what is natural, to us. Thofc who are in- 
nocent and hannlefs, will languiih, mm 
difpirited, and tire of life.. Thofe of a 
buflling and reftlefs temper, will turn four 
and pcevilh for want of occupation : they 
-will murmur againfl their fuperiors, pick 
<juarrels with their neighbours, and fow 
•difcord every where. The worft of all is, 
that a poor-houfe never fails to corrupt 
the morals of the inhabitants : nothing 
tends fo much to promote vice and im- 
uvorality, as idlenefs among a number of 
low people colleded in one place. Among 
-iio fet of people does profligacy more a- 

bound, 
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bound, than among the feamen in Green- 
wich JiofpitaL 

A poor-houfe tends to corrupt the body 
no lefs than the mind. It is a nurfery of 
difeafes, foftered by dirtinefs and crouding^ 

.To this fcene let us oppofe the condition 
of thofe who are fupported in their own 
houfes. They are laid under the neceflity 
of working with as much affiduity as ever; 
and as the fum given them in charity is at 
their own difpofal^ they are careful to lay 
it out in the mofl frugal manner. If by 
parfimony they can fave any fmall part, it 
is their own ; and the hope of encreafing 
this little flock, fupports their fpirits and 
redoubles their induftry. They live inno- 
cently arid comfortably, becaufe they live 
induftrioufly ; and induftry, as every one 
knows, is the chief pleafure of life to thofe 
who have acquired the habit of being con-^ 
ftantly employ 'd. 
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4 Great City confidered in Phyftcal^ Moraf^ 
and Political Piews. 



TN all ages' an opinion has been preva- 
A lent, that a grent city is a great evil ; 
and that a capital may be too great for 
the ftate, as a head may be for the body. 
Confidering however the very fhallow rea- 
fons that have been given for this opinion, 
it fliould feem to be but flightly founded. 
There are feveral ordinances limiting the 
extent of Paris, and prohibiting new build- 
ings beyond the prefcribed bounds ; the 
firft of which is by Henry II. ann. 1549. 
Thefe ordinance^ have been renewed from 
time to time, down to the 1 672, in which 
year there is an edidl of Louis XIV. to the 
fame purpofe. The reafons affigned are, 
" Firft, That by enlarging the city, the 
" air would be rendered unwholefome, 
*' Second, That cleaning the ftreets would 
** prove a great additional labour. Third^ 
" That adding to the number of inhabi-^ 
" tants would raife the price of provi- 

" iions^ 
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C( 



^ fions, of labour, and of manufaiflures* 
" Fourth, That ground would be covered 
" with buildings inftead of Corn, which 

might hazard a fcarcity. Fifth, That 
" the country would be depopulated by 
" the defire that people have to refort to 
" the capital. And, laftly. That the dif- 
" ficulty of governing fuch numbers^ 
" would be an encouragement to robbery 
" and murder." 

In thefe reafons, the limiting the extent 
of the city and the limiting the number of 
inhabitants are jumbled together, as if 
they were the fame. The only reafons 
that regard the former, are the fecond and 
fourth ; and thefe, at bed, are triflings 
The firft.reafon urged againft enlarging^ 
the city, is . a folid reafon for enlarging 
it, fuppofing the numbers to be limited; 
for croudiiig is an infallible means to ren- 
der the air unwholefome* Paris, with the 
fame number of inhabitants that were in 
the days of the fourth Henry, occupies 
thrice the fpace^ much to the health as 
well as comfort of the inhabitants. Had 
the ordinances mentioned been made ef- 
fcdual, the houfes in Paris muft all have 
been built (lory above ftory, afcending to 
Vol. III. Q^ the 
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the Iky like the tower of BabeK Before 
the great fire anno 1666, the plague was 
frequent in London ; but by widening the 
ftreets and enlarging the houfes, there has 
not fince been known in that great city, 
any contagious diftcmper that deferves 
riie name of a plague. The third, fifth, 
and laft reafons; conclude againft permit- 
ting any addition to the number of inha- 
bitants ; but conclude nothing againft en- 
larging the town. In a word, the mea- 
fure adopted in thefe ordinances has little 
or no tendency to corredl the evils . com- 
plained of ; and infallibly would enflame 
the chief of them. The meafure that 
ought to have been adopted, is to lioait 
the number of inhabitants, not the extent 
of the town. 

Queen Elifabeth of England, copying 
the French ordinances, iffued a procla- 
mation anno 1602, prohibiting any new 
buildings within three miles of London. 
The preamble is in the following words : 
** That forefecing the great and manifold 
" inconveniencies and mifchiefs which 
daily grow, and are likely to increafe, 
in the city and fuburbs of London, by 
confluence of people to inhabit the 

*' fame ; 
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^ &me; not only by reafon that fuCh 
" multitudes can hardly be gpvcrned, to 
•* fcrvc God and obey hw Majcfty, with- 
•^ out conftituting an addition of new of* 
** ficers, a,nd enlarging their authority y 
^* but alfo can hardly be provided of food 
** and other neceflaries at a reafonable. 
^ price ; and finally, that as fuch multi- 
•* tudes of people, many of them poor who 
** mufl live by begging or worle means, 
** are heaped up together, and in a fort 
" finothered with many children and fer- 
^* Tants in one houfe or fmall tenement ; 
" it muft needs follow, if any plague or 
** other univerfal fickncfs come amongft 
^ them, that it would prefently fpread 
" through the whole city and confines, 
•* and ajfo into all parts of the realm." 

There appears as little accuracy in this 
proclamation, as in the French ordinances. 
The fame error is obfervable in both, 
which is the limiting the extent of the 
city, inilead of limiting the number of 
inhabitants. True it is indeed, that the 
regulation would have a better effe<Sl in 
London than in Paris. As (lone is in 
plenty about Paris, houfes there may be 
canried to a very great height j and are 
Qji actually 
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aftually fo carried in the old town : but 
there being no done about London, the 
houfes formerly were built of timber, now 
of brick; materials too frail for a lofty 
edifice. 

Proceeding to particulars, the firft ob-* 
jedion, which is the expence of governing 
a great rapltitude, concludes againft the 
number of inhabitants not againft the ex- 
tent of thfe city. At the fame time, the 
pbjedlion is at beft doubtful ip point of 
fa6l, Tho' vices abound in a great cify, 
requiring the ftridleft attention of the ma- 
giftrate ; yet with a well-regulated police, 
it appears lefs expenfive to govern 600,000 
in one city, than the fame number in ten 
different cities. The fecond objcftion, 
viz. the ^igh price of provifions, ftrikes 
only againft numbers, not extent. Befide, 
whatever might have been the cafe in the 
days of Elifabeth, when agriculture and 
internal commerce were in their infancy; 
there are at prefpnt not many towns in 
England, where a temperate man may 
live cheaper than in London. The hazard 
of contagious diftempers, which is the 
third obje(3:ion, is an invincible argument 
ftgainft Jiqpiiting the ex^tent of a great town, 

1% 
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It is mentioned above, that from the year 
1 666, when the ftreets were widened and 
the houfes enlarged, London has ntvet 
been once vifited by the plague. If tH6 
proclamation had taken efFedl, the houfes 
muft have been fo crouded upon each 
other, and the ftreets fo contradled,. as t6 
have occafioned plagues ftill more fre- 
quently than before the year 1666. 

The Queen's immediate fucceflbrs were 
not more clear-fighted than flie had been. 
In the year 1644, King James iffued a pro- 
clamation againft building in London up« 
on new foundations. Charles L iffued two 
proclamations to the fame purpofe ; one in 
the year 1625, and one in the year 1630. 

The progrefs of political knowledge has 
unfolded many bad effedls of a great 
city, more weighty than any urged in 
thefe proclamations. The firft I fhall 
mention, is, that people born and bred ip 
a great city are commonly weak and effe- 
minate. Vegetius [a) obferving, that men 
bred to hufbandry make the beft foldiers, 
adds what follows. " Interdum tamen 
^* neceffitas exigit, etiam urbanos ad ar- 



{«) De r^ miUt4ri, lib. i. cap. ^. 
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•" ma campelli: qui ubi nomen dedere 
** militiae, primum laborare, decyrrere, 
^^ portare pondus, et folem pulveremque 
^* ferre, condlfcant; parco vidhi utantur 
** et rufticp j interdum fub divo, inter- 
** dum fnb papilionibus, commorentur, 
^^ Tunc demunA ad ufum erudiantur ar- 
** morum : et fi longior expeditio emergit, 
** in angariis plurimum detinendi funt, 
^* proculque habendi a civitatis illecebris : 
" ut CO modo, et corporibus eorum robur 
** accedat, ec animis *." The luxury of 
a great city defcends from the kigheft to 
the ioweft, infeding all ranks of men; 

♦ ** But fometimes there is a necelfi^y for inning 

/< the townfpepple, and calling them out to fervice. 

«* When this is the cafe, it ought to be the firft 

•«• care, to enure them to labour, to march them 

•f up and down . the country, to make them carry 

<< heavy burdens, and to harden them againft the 

« weather. Their food fliould be coarfc and fcanty, 

^' and they (hould be habituated to fleep alternately 

* ^* in their tents, and in the open ain Then is the 

V time to iqftruia them ir^ the exercife of their arms. 

** If the expedition is a diftant one» they (hould be 

/' chiefly employed in the ftations of poAs or ex- 

'** prcffes, and removed as much as poffiblc from 

«* the dangerous allurements that abound in large 

^^ cities -, that thus they may be envigorated both in 

<* mind and body.** - . . 

^'^* " and 
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and there is little xipportunity in it for 
fuch exercife as ta render the body vigo* 
rous and robuft. 

The foregoing is a phyfical obje<flion 
ftgainft a great city : the next regards mo-^ 
rality. Virtue is exerted chiefly in re- 
(Iraint : vice, in giving freedom to defire. 
Moderation and felf-command form a 
charader the mbft fufceptible of virtue : 
fuperfluity of animal fpirits, arid love of 
pleafure, form a chara<5ler the mod liable 
tQ vice. Low vices, pilfering for example, 
or lying, draw few or no imitators ; but 
vices that indicate a foul above reftraint, 
produce many admirers. Where a man 
boldly flruggles againft unlawful reftraint^ 
he is juftly applauded and imitated ; and 
the vulgar are riot apt to diftinguifh nicely 
between lawful arid unlawful reftraint : 
the boldnefs is viiible, and they pierce no 
deeper. It is the unruly boy, full of ani- 
mal fpirits, who at public fchool is ad- 
mired and imitated; not the virtuous and 
m^efl:. Vices accordingly that fhoW fpi-^ 
rit, are extremely infedipus ; virtue very 
little. Hence the corruption of a great 
city, which increafes niore and more in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. 

But 
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But it is fufficient here barely to mention 
that objedtion, becaufe it has been former- 
ly infifted on. 

The following bad efFedls are more of 
a political nature. A great town is a pro- 
feffed enemy to the free circulation of mo- 
ney. The current coin is accumulated in 
the capital : and diftant provinces muft 
fink into idlenefs ; for without ready mo- 
ney neither arts nor manufadlures can 
flourifh. Thus we find lefs and lefs aSi- 
vity, in proportion commonly to the di- 
flance from the capital ; and an abfolute 
torpor in the extremities. The city of 
Milan afibrds a good proof of this obfer- 
yation. The money that the Emperor of 
Germany draws from it in taxes is carried 
to Vienna ; not a farthing left but what is 
barely fufficient to defray the expence of 
government. Manufadlures and commerce 
have gradually declined in proportion to 
the fcarcity of money i and that city 
which the laft century contained 300,00a 
inhabitants, cannot now mufter above 
90,000*. It may be obferved befide, that 

as 

* Is not the followiog infereoce from thcfc prc- 
miSis weft founded, that it would be a ruinous 

meafure 
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as horfes in a great city muft be provided . 
with provender from a diftance, the coun- 
try is robbed of its dung, which goes to 
the rich fields round the city. But as ma- 
nure laid upon poor land, is of more ad- 
vantage to the farmer, than upon what is 
already highly improved, the depriving 
didant parts of manure is a lofs to the 
nation in general. Nor is this all : The 
dung of an extehfive city, the bulk of it 
at leaftj is fo remote from the fields to 
which it muft be carried, that the expence 
of carriage fwallDWs up the profit. 

Another bad efedl of accumulating mo- 
ney in the capital is, that it raifes the price 
of laboutr. The temptation of high wages 
in the capital^ robs the country of its beft 
hands. And as they who refort to tlfe ca- 

meafure to a4<i Bengal to the Britifh dominions ? 
In tfrhat manner would the territorial revenues and 
other taxes be remitted to London I If in hard 
coin, that country would in time be drjiined of 
money, its manufactures would be annihilated^ and 
dcpoptdation erlfuc. If remitted in commodities, 
the public would be cheated^ and little ^ be added to 
the rerenue* A land-tax laid on as in Britain would 
be preferable in every refpcft 5 for it would be paid 
by tEc Eaft-India Company as proprietors of Bengal 
Without d^dudion of a farthing. 
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pital afe commonly young people, who 
remove as foon as they are fit for work, 
diftant provinces are burdened with their 
maintenance, without reaping any benefit 
by their labour. 

But of all, the mod deplorable cffedl af 
a great city, is the preventing of popula- 
tion, by ftiortening the lives of its inhabi- 
tants. Docs a capital fwell in proportion 
to the numbers that are drained from the 
country ? Far from it. The air of a po- 
pulous city is infecfled by multitudes 
crouded together; and people there fel- 
dom make out the ufual time of Hfe. 
With refpedl to London in particular, the 
fadt cannot be diffcmbled. The buriak 
in that immenfe city greatly exceed the 
births : the difierence fome a^rm to be no 
lefs than ten thoufand yearly : by the moft 
moderate computation, not under feven or 
eight thoufand. As London is faf from 
being on the decline, that number miift be 
fupplied by the country j and the annual 
fupply amounts probably to a greater 
number, than were needed annually for 
recruiting our armies and navies in the 
late war with France. If fo^ London is 
a greater enemy to population,, than a 

bloody 
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bloody war would be, fuppofing it even 
to be perpetual. What an enormous tax 
is Britain thus fubjedlcd to for fupporting 
her capital ! The rearing and educating 
yearly for London 7 or 8000 perfons, re*- 
quire an immenfe fum. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be 
relied on, the births and burials are near- 
ly equal, being each of them about 19,000 
yearly ; and according to that computa- 
tion, Paris fhould need no recruits from 
the country. But in that city, the bills of 
mortality cannot be depended on for bu- 
rials. It is there univerfally the pradlice 
of high and low, to Have their infants 
nurftd in the country, till they be three 
years of age ; and confequently thofe who 
die before that age, are not inlifted. What 
proportion thefe bear to the whole is un- 
certain. But a guefs may be made from 
fuch as die in London before the age of 
three, . which are computed to be one 
half of the whole that die [a). Now gi- 
ving the utmoft allowance for the healthi- 
nefs of the country above that of a town, 
children from Paris that die in the country 

{a) S^e Dr Price, p. 362. 
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before the age of three, cannot be brought 
lb low as a third of thofe who die. On 
the other hand, the London bills of mor- 
tality are le(s to be depended oa for births 
than for burials. None are inlifted but 
infants baptifed by cJergymen of the Epg- 
lifh church ; and the numerous children 
of Papifts, Diflenters, and other fe6:aries, 
are left out of the account. Upon the 
whole,»the difference between the births and 
burials in Paris and in London, is much 
lefs than it appears to be on comparing 
^he bills of mortality of thcfe two cities. 

At the fame time, giving full allowance 
for children who are not brought into the 
London bills of mortality, there is the 
higheft probability that a greater number 
q{ children are born in Paris than in Lon-? 
don ; and confequently that the former re- 
qiiires fewer recruits from the country than 
the latter. In Paris, domeftic feryants are 
encouraged to marry : they are qblerved to 
be more fettled than wl^en bachelors, and 
more attentive to their duty. In London, 
fuch marriages are difcouraged, as ren- 
dering a fervant more attentive to his 
own family than to that of his ma- 
iler. But a fervant attentive to his own 

family, 
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family, will not^ for hii own fake, negledfc 
that of his mafter. At any rate, is he 
not more to be depended on, than a fer- 
vant who continues fingle ? What can 
be expedled of idle and pampered bache- 
lors, but debauchery and every fort of 
corruption ? Nothing reftrains them from 
abfolute profligacy, but the eye of the ma- 
fter; who for that reafon is their averfion 
not their love. If the poor-laws be named 
the folio of corruption, bachelor-fervants 
in London may well be confidered as a 
large appendix. And this attradls the eye 
to the poor-laws, which indeed make the 
chief diflference between Paris and Lon- 
don, with refped to the prefent point. In 
Paris, certain funds are eftabliflied for the 
poor, the yearly produce of which admits 
but a limited number. As that fund is 
always pre-occupied, the low people who 
are not on the lift, have little or no pro^ 
fpedt of bread, but from their own in- 
duftry; and to the induftrious, marriage 
is in a great meafure necefTary, In Lon- 
don, a parilh is taxed in proportion to the 
number of its poor ; and every perfon who 
is pleafed to be idle, is intitled to main- 
tenance. Moft things thrive by encou- 
ragement, 
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ragiemcnt, and idlencfs above all Cer- 
tainty of maintenance, renders the low 
people in England idle and profligate; 
efpecially in jLondon, where luxury prc-^ 
vails, and infe<5ls every rank. So infolent 
are the London poor, ^that fcarce one of 
them will condefcend to eat brown bread. 
There are accordingly in London, a much 
greater number of idle and profligate 
wretches, than in Paris, or in any other 
town, in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants. Thefe wretches, in Dodlor 
Swift*s ftyle, never think of pofterity, be- 
caufe pofterity never thinks of them: men 
who hunt after pleafure, and live from 
day to day, have no notion of fubmitting 
to the burden of a family. Thele caufes 
produce a greater number of children in 
Paris than in London ; tho' probably they 
differ not much in populoufnefe. 

I fhall add but one other objedlion to a 
great city, which is not flight. An over- 
grown capital, far above a rival, has, by 
numbers and riches, a diftrefling influence 
in public affairs. The populace are duc- 
tile, and eafily mifled by ambitious and 
defigning magiftrates. Nor are there 
wanting critical times, in which fuch 

magiftrates,^ 
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magiftrates, acquiring artificial influence, 
may have power to difturb the public 
peace. That an overgrown capital may 
prove dangerous to fovereignty, has more 
than once been experienced both in Paris 
and London. 

It would give one the fpleen, to hear the 
French and Englifli zealoufly difputing 
about the extent of their capitals, as if the 
profperity of their country depended on 
that circumftance. To me it appears \ike 
one glorying in the king's- evil, or in any 
contagious diftemper. Much better em- 
ploy'd would they be, in contriving means 
for leflening thefe cities. There is not a 
political meafure, that would tend more to 
aggrandize the kingdom of France, or of 
Britain, than to fplit its capital into feve- 
ral great towns. My plan would be, to 
confine the inhabitants of London to 
100,000, compofed of the King and his 
houfehold, fupreme courts of juftice, go- 
vernment-boards, prime nobility and gen- 
try, with neceflary fliopkeepers, artifts, 
and other dependents. Let the reft of the 
inhabitants be diftributed into nine towns 
properly fituated, ^fome for internal com- 
merce, fome for foreign. Such a plart 
^ ' * * would 
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would diffufe life and vigour tbtough eve- 
ry corner of the ifland. 

To execute fuch a plan, would, t ac- 
knowledge, require great penetration and 
much perfeverance. I (hall fuggeft what 
occurs at prefent. The firft ftep muft be, 
to mark proper fpots for the nine towns, 
the mod advantageous for trade, or for 
manufadlures. If any of thefe fpots be 
occupied already with fmair towns, fp 
much the better. The next ftep is a capi- 
tation-tax on the inhabitants of London ; 
the funi levied to be appropriated for en- 
couraging the new towns. One encou- 
ragement would have a good effedt j which 
is, a premium to every man who builds iii 
any of thefe towns, more or lefs, in pro- 
portion to the fize of the houfe. This tax 
would banifli frcni London, every manufac- 
ture but of the moft lucrative kind. When 
by this means, the inhabitants of London 
are reduced to a number riot much above 
100,006, the near profpe<a of being relie* 
ved from the tax, will make houfeholders 
adive to banifli all above that number: 
and to prevent a renewal of th? tax, a 
greater number will never again be per- 
mitted. It would require much political 
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Ikill to proportion the fums to be levied 
ahd diflributed, fo as to have their proper 
efie(fl, without overburdening the capital 
on the one hand, or giving too great en* 
couragement for building on the other, 
which might tempt people to build for the 
premium merely, without any further view. 
Much will depend on an advantageous fi* 
tuation : houfes built there will always 
£iid inhabitants. 

The two great cities of London and 
Wcftminftcr are extremely ill fitted for lo- * 
cai union. The- latter, the feat of govern- 
ment and of the nobleile, infeds the for« 
tner with luxury and with love of ihow« 
The former, the ieat of commerce, infedts 
the latter with love of gain. The mixture 
of theie oppoiite paflions^ is productive of 
every groveling vice. 
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Origin and Pfogrefs of American NationL 

TTAving no authentic materials for a Na- 
tural hiftory of all the Americans, 
the following obfervations are confined to 
a few tribes, the beft known; and to the 
kingdoms of Peru and Mexico^ as they 
.were at the date of the Spanifh conqueft^^ 
As there has not been difcovered 'any 
paflage by land to America from the old 
world, no problem has more embarralTed 
the learned, than to account for the origin 
'of American nations : there are as many 
different, opinions as there arc writers. Ma- 
ny attempts have been made for difcover- 
ing a paffage by land; but hitherto in 
vain. Kamfkatka, it is true, is divided 
from America by a narrow flrait, full of 
iflands : and M. BufFon, to render the 
paffage flill more eafy than by thefe i- 
Iflahds, cbnjedures, that thereabout - there 
may formerly have been a land-paffage, 
fwallowed up in later times by the ocean. 

There 
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There is indeed great appearance of truth 
in this conje(5tQre ; • as all the quadrupeds 
of the north of Afia feem to have made 
their way to America ; the bear, for ex- 
ample, the roe, the deer, the rain-deer, 
the beaver, *the wolf, the fox, the hare, - 
the rat, the mole, lie admits, that in A- 
merica there is not to be feen a lion, a ti- 
ger, a panther, or any other Afiatic qua-^ 
druped of a hot climate : not, fay^ he, for 
want of a land-paflage ; but becaufe the 
cold climate of Tartary, in which fuch 
animals cannot fubfift, is an efFedlual bar 
againft. them *. 

But to. give fatisfadlion upon this fub^ 
je6l, more is required than a pafTage from 
Kamikatka to America, whether by land 
or fea. . " An inquiry much more decifive is 
totally overlooked, relative to the people 
on the two fides of the ftrait ; particularly, 
whether they have the fame language, 

* Our author, with lingular candor, admits it 
• as a ftrong objeftion to his theory, that there are 
no rain-deer in Afia. But it is doing no more but 
jufticc to fo fair a rcafoner, to obferve, that accord- 
ing to the lateft accounts, there are plenty of rain- 
4eer in the country of Kamikatka, which of all is 
the neareft to America. 

S 3 Now 
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Now by late accounts from Ruifia we are 
informed, that there is no affinity between 
the Kamfkatksin to^guCt and that of the 
Americans on the oppofite fide of the (trait* 
Whence we may affu redly conclude, that 
thfe latter are not a colony of me former. 

But further. There are fcveral cogent 
arguments to evince, that the Americans 
are not defcended from any people in the 
north of Afia or in the nprth o? Europe, 
Were they defcended from either, Labra- 
dor, or the adjacent countries, muft have 
been firfl: peopled. And as favages are 
remarkably fond of their natal foil, they 
Would have continued there, till compdlc4 
by over- population to fpread wider for 
food. But the fa<5l is diredlly contrary. 
When America wss difcovered by the Spa* 
iiiards, Mejjico and Peru were fully peo^ 
pled ; and the other parts lefs and lefs, ia 
proportion to their diftance from thefe 
central countries. Fabry reports, that 
one may travel one or two hundred 
leagues north-weft from the Miflifippi, 
without feeing a human face, or any vc- 
ftige of a houfe. And fome French officers 
fay, that they travelled more than a hun- 
dre4 leagues from the delicious country 

watered 
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watered by the Ohio, thrcMigh louifiana,. 
without meeting a iingle family of fava-« 
ges. The civilization of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians, as well as their populoufnefs^ 
make it extremely probable that they were 
the firft inhabitants of America. In tra« 
veiling northward, the people are more 
and more ignorant and favage : the El^ 
quimaux, the nnoft northern of all, are the 
moft favage. In travelling fouthward, the 
Patagonians, the mod fouthern of all, are 
fo (lupid as to go naked in a bitter cold 
region. 

I venture ftill farther ; which is, to in-* 
dulge a conjedlure, that America has not 
been peopled from any part of the old 
world. The external appearance of the in- 
habitants, makes this conjecture approach 
to A certainty ; as they are widely different 
in appearance from any other known 
people. Excepting the eye-laflies, eye* 
brows, and hair of the head, which is ia^* 
variably jet black, there is not a fingle 
hair on the body of any American : no 
appearance of a beard ^. Another di(lin<« 

guifhing 

* Some authors I am aware aflert that the Ame* 
irics^nft would have beards like other people ^ bul 
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guifliing mark is their copper colour^ uni- 
fbrmly the fame in all climates, hot and 
cold; and diflSbring from the colour of 
every other nation. Ulloa remarks, that 
the Americans of Cape Breton, refemble 
the Peruvians, in complexion, in manners, 
and in cuftoms ; the only viiible difierencc 
being, that the former are of a larger fta- 
ture. A third circumftance no lefs diftin- 
guifhing is, that American children arc 
born with down upon the fkin, which dif- 
appears the eighth or ninth day^ and never 
grows again. Children of the old world 
are born with ikins fmooth and polifhed, 
and no down appears till puberty .j «, * 

The Efquimaux arc a different race ftom 
the reft of the Americans, if we can. have 
any reliance on the moft ftriking charac^ 
tcriftical marks. Of all the northern na*' 
tions, not excepting the Laplanders, they 
are of the fmalleft fize, few of them ex- 
ceeding four feet- in height. They have a 

that the men are at great pains to pluck them 6ut» 
eftecming them unbecoming. But why sire they 
efteemed unbecoming ? Plainly from the grotefque 
figure that fome i^en make by having a' few downy 
hairs here and there appearing on the chin. Thefe 
look as unfeemly among them as a beard upon a 
woman among us« r . 

head 
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bead extremely grofs, hands and feet very 
fmall. That they are. tame and gentle 
appears from what Ellis fays in his ac- 
count of a voyage, anno 1747, for difco- 
vering a north-weft paffage, that they of- 
fered their wives to the failors, with ex- 
preffions of fatisfadlion for being able to 
accommodate them. But above all, their 
beard and complexion make the ftrongeft 
evidence of a diftindl race. There were 
lately at London, two Efquimaux men 
and their wives } and I have the beft aur 
thority to affirm, that the men had a beard, 
thin indeed like that of a Nogayan Tartar; 
that they were not of a copper colour like 
the other Americans, but yellow like people 
in the North of Afia, 

It has been lately difcovered, that the 
language of the Efquimaux is the fame 
with that of the Greenlanders. A Daniih 
miffipnary, who by fome years refidence 
in Greenland had acquired the language 
of that country, made a voyage with Com- 
modore Pallifer to Newfoundland ann. 1764. 
Meeting a company of about two hundred 
Efquimaux, he was agreeably furpri£ed to 
hear the Greenland tongue. They received 
him kindly, and drew from him a promife 
^ . . to 
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to return the next year. And we are in- 
formed by CrantZy in his hiftbry of Green- 
land, that the fame Danifli miflionary vi- 
fited them the next year, in company 
with the Rev. Mr Drachart. They agreed, 
that the difference between the Efquimaux 
language and that of Greenland, was not 
greater than between the diaieds of Nonh 
and South Greenland, which differ not 
fo much as the High and Low Dutch. 
Both nations call themfelves Innuit or Aii- 
ralit^ and call the Europeans Kablunet. 
Their ftature, features, manners, drefs, 
tents, darts, and boats, are entirely the 
fame. As the language of Greenland rc- 
fembles not the language of Finland, Lap- 
land, Norway, Tartary, nor that of the 
Samoides, it is evident, that neither the 
Efquimaux nor Greenlanders are a colony 
from any of the countries mentioned. Geo- 
graphers begin now to conjecture, that 
Greenland is a part of the continent of 
North America, without intervention ci 
any fca *• 

From 

• The Danes had a fetdement in Greenland long 
before Colnmbus faw the Weft Indies. Would it 
not appear paradoxical to faj, that America iras 

difcovered 
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From the preceding faiSts it may be con- 
cluded with the higheft probability, that 
the continent of America fouth of the river \/" 
St Laurence was not peopled from Afia. 
Labrador oil the north fide of that river, 
is thin of inhabitants ; no people having 
been difcovered there but the EfquimauX, 
who are far from being numerous. As 
they have plenty of food at home, they 
never could have had any temptation to 
fend colonies abroad. And there is not 
the flighteft probability, that any other 
people more remote would, without ne- 
ceflity, wander far from home to people 
Canada or any country farther fouth. But 
'we are fcarce left to a conjedlure. The 
copper colour of the Canadians, their want 
of beard, arid other charadleriftical marks 
above mentioned, demonflrate them to be 
a race different from the Efquimaux, and 
different from any people inhabiting a 
country on the other fide of Labrador. 
Thefe diftinguiftiing marks cannot be' ow- 
ing to the climate, which is the fame on 

difcovered by the Danes long before the time of 
Columbus, apd long before they knew that they had 
made the difcovery ? 

- Vol. III. T both 
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both fides of the river St Laurence. I add, 
that as the copper colour and want of 
beard continue invariably the fame in 
every variety of climate^ hot and cold, 
xnoift and dry, they muft depend on fome 
invariable caufe adling uniformly ; which 
may be a Angularity in the race of people 
(j), but cannot proceed from the climate. 
If we can rely on the conjeiflures of an 
eminent writer (^), America emerged from 
the fea later thap any other part of the 
Imown world ; and fuppofing the human 
race to have been planted in America by 
the ha;j4 pf God later than the days of 
Mofes, Adam and Eve might have been 
the firft parents of mankind, i. e. of all 
who at that time exifted, without being 
the firft parents of the Americans. The 
Terra Aujlralis incognita is feparated from 
^he reft of the world by a wide ocean, 
which carries a fhip round the earth with- 
out interruption *. How has that conr 

(<?) Prelirnmary Difcoyrfe. {h) M.Buffon. 

* Late difcQveries have ^annihilated the Terra Au^ 

firoHs incognita. The argument however remaiosi 

Ja force, being equally applicable to many iflands 

fcattcrcd at a great diftance from the continent ia 

the inamenfe So\ith Sea. 

tiftent 
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tinent been peopled ? Thci:e is not the 
flighted probability, that it ever has been 
joined to any other land. Here a local 
creation, if it may be termed fo^ appears 
unavoidable ; and if we muft admit mote 
than one a6l of creation, even the. appear- 
ance of difficulty,, from reiteration of a6ls^ 
totally vanifheth. M. BufFon in his natural 
hiftory affirms, that not a iingle American 
quadruped of a hot climate is found in 
any other part of the earth : . with refpedt 
to thefe we muft unavoidably admit a local 
creation; and nothing feems niore natu-« 
ral, than under the fame a<ft to compre- 
hend the iirft parents of the Ame^ricao 
people* 

It is pofCble, indeed, that a fhip with 
men and women may, by contrary winds, 
be carried to a very diftant fhore. But ta 
account thus for the peopling of America^ 
will not be much reliftied* Mexico and 
Peru muft have been planted before navi- 
gation was known in the old world, at 
leaft before a ihip was brought to fuch 
perfection as to bear a long courfe of bad 
weather. Will it be thought, that any 
fuppofition ought to be embraced, how-* 
ever improbable, rather than admit a fe^ 
T a parate 
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parate creation. We are, it is true, much 
in the dark as to the condudl of creative 
providence; but every rational conjecture 
leans to a feparate creation, America and 
the Terra Atiflralis mull have been planted 
by tjie Almighty with a number of ani- 
mals and vegetables, fome of them peculiar 
to thofe vaft continents : and when fuch 
care has been taken about inferior life, can 
fo wild a thought be admitted, as that 
man, the nobleft work of terreftrial crea- 
tion, would be left to chance ? But it is 
fcarce neceflary to infift upon that topic, 
as the external charafters of the Americans 
above mentioned rejedl the fuppofition of 
their being defcended from any people of 
the old world. ' 

It . is highly probable, that the fertile 
and delicious plains of Peru and Mexico, 
were the firft planted of all the American 
countries; being more populous at the 
time of the Spanifli invafion, than any 
other part of that great continent. This 
conjedure is fupported by analogy : we 
Relieve that a fpot, not centrical only but 
extremely fertile, was chofen for. the pa- 
rents of the old world ; and there is not in 
America^ a fpot more centrical or more 

fertile 
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fertile for the parents of the new world, 
than Mexico or Peru. 

Having thus ventured to ftate what oc- 
curred upon the origin of the Americans, 
without pretending to affirm any thing ai? 
certain, we proceed to their progrefs. The 
North -American tribes are remarkable 
with refpedl to one branch of their hiftory, 
that, inftead of advancing, like other na- 
tions, toward the maturity of fociety and 
government, they continue to this hour in 
their original ftate of hunting and fiihingj 
A cafe fo fingular roufes our curioiity ; and 
we wifh to be made acquainted with the 
cauie. 

It is not the want of animals capable tor 
be domefticated, that obliges, them to re- 
main hunters and fiftiers. The horfc, it 
is true, the fheep, the goat, were import- 
ed from Europe ; but there are plenty of 
American quadrupeds no lefs docile than 
thofe mentioned. There is in particular a- 
fpecies of horned cattle peculiar to Ame-i 
rica," having long wool inftead of hair,, 
and an excrefcence upon the ftioulder like 
that of the Eaft-India buffalo. Thefe wild- 
cattle multiply exceedingly in the fertile 
countries which the Miilifippi traverfes;: 

and 
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abd Hennepin reports, that tlie Indians, 
after killing numbers, take no part away 
but the tongue, which is reckoned a deli- 
cious morfcl. Thefe creatures are not ex-? 
tremcly wild j and, if taken young, arc 
eaiily tamed : a. calf, when its dam is kill-* 
ed, will follow the hunter, and lick hh 
band. Tlie/wool, the hide, the tallow, 
would be of grpat value in .the Britifh co- 
lonies. 

If the flicpherd-ftate be not obftniftcd 
in Atnerica by want of proper cattle, the 
only account that can or need be given, 
is paucity of inhabitants.^ .Confider only 
the influence of cuftom, in rivetting men 
tor thdbr local iituation and manner of Hie : 
once hunters, they will always be hunters, 
td\ feme caufe more potent than cuflom 
force them our of that ftate. Want of 
food, bccafioned, by rapid population, 
brought on the fhepherd-^Aate in the old 
world. That caufe has n6t? hitherto en- 
rfted in North America : the inhabitants, 
few in number, remain hunters and fifli- 
ers, becaufe that ftate affords them at Com- 
petency of food. I am aware, that the 
natives have been decreaiing in number 
i&'om the timp^of the firft Eut^peaniettld^ 
J :. ments. 
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ments. But even at that time, the eoun«r 
try was ill-peopled : take for example the 
country above defcribed, ftretching north- 
weft from the Miffiiippi: the Europeans 
never had any footing there, and yet to 
this day ic is little better than a delert. I 
give other examples. The Indians who 
furround the lake Nippifoag, from whence 
the river St Laurence iffues, are in whole 
but five or fix thonfand; and yet their 
country is of great extent : they live by 
hunting and fifhing, having bows and ar-' 
rows, but ho fire-arms ; and their cloath-* 
ing is the fkins of beaOis : they are feldom, 
if ever, engaged in war; have no com- 
merce with any other people, Indian oe 
European, but live as if they had a world 
to themfelyes [a). If that country be ill 
peopled, it is not from fcarcity of food ; 
for the country is extenfive, and well fto- 
red with every fort of game. On the 
fouth and weft of the lake Superior^ the 
country is level and fruitful all the way 
to the Miffifippi, having large plains co- 
vered with rank grafs, and fcarce a tree 
for hundreds of miles : the inhabitants 

(«) Account of North America by Major Robert Ro- 
gers. 
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enjoy the greatcft plenty of fifii^ fowl, 
deer, &c. ; and yet their numbers are far 
from being in proportion to their means 
of iubiidence. In (hort, it is the conjec- 
ture of the ableft writers, that in the vaft 
extent of North America, when difcovcr- 
cd, there were not as many people, laying 
afide Mexico, as in the half of Europe, 

Paucity of inhabitants explains clearly 
why the North- American tribes remain 
hunters and fifhers, without advancing to 
the Ihej^herd-ftate. But if the foregoing 
difficulty be removed, another ftartsiup, 
no lefs puzzling, viz. By what adverfe fate 
are £6 rich countries fo ill peopled ? It is a 
conje<flure of M. Buffi^n, mentioned above, 
that America has been planted later than 
the other parts of this globe. But fuppo- 
fing the fadl, it has however not been 
planted fo late as to prevent a great popu- 
lation; witnefs Mexico and Peru, fully 
peopled at the era of the Spanifli inyafipn. 
We muft therefore fearch for another 
caufe; and none occurs but the infecun- 
dity of the North-American favages. M. 
Bufibn, a refpcdlable author, and for that 
reafbn often quoted, remarks, that the 
jpales are feeble in their organs of genera- 
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tion, that they have no ardor for the fe- 
male fex, and that they have few chil- 
dren ; to enforce which remark hie adds, 
that the quadrupeds of America, both na- 
tive and tranfplanted, are of a diminutive 
fize, compared with thofe of the old world. 
A woman never admits her hufband, till 
the child fhe is nurfing be three years old; 
and this led Frenchmen to go often aftray 
from their Canadian wives. The cafe was 
reported by the priefts to their fuperiors 
in France : Ivhat regulation was made has 
efcaped my memory. Among the males, 
it is an inviolable law, to abftain from fe-^ 
rnales while they are engaged in a military 
expedition. This is pregnant evidence of 
their frigidity ; for among favages the au- 
thority of law, or of opinion, feldom pre- 
vails over any ftrong appetite ; vain would 
be the attempt to reftrain them from fpi- 
rituous liquors, tho' much more debili- 
tating. Neither is there any inftance, of 
violence offered by any North-American 
favage, to European women taken captives 
in war. 

Mexico and Peru, when conquered by 
the Spaniards, afforded to their numerous 
inhabitants the neceffaries of life in profu- 

VoL.IIL U fion. 
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lion. Cotton was in plenty, more than 
fufficient for the cloathing needed in warm 
climates : Indian wheat was univerfal, and 
was cultivated without much labour. The 
natural wants of the inhabitants were thus 
eafily fupplied; and artificial wants had 
made no progrefs. But the prefent ftat;e 
of thefe countries is very different. The 
Indians have learned from their conquer- 
ors a multitude of artificial wants, good 
houfes, variety of food, and rich cloaths; 
which muft be imported, becaufe they 
are prohibited from exercifing any art or 
calling except agriculture, which fcarcc 
aflfords them neceflaries ; and this obliges 
,a great proportion of them to live fingle. 
Even agriculture itfelf is cramped ; for in 
moft of the provinces there is a prohibition 
to plant vines or olives. In fhort, it is be- 
lieved that the inhabitants are reduced to a 
fourth part of what they were at the time of 
the Spanifli invafion. The favages alfo of 
North America who border on the Euro- 
pean fettlements, are vifibly diminifliing. 
When the Englifh fettled in America, the 
five nations could raife 15,000 fighting 
men : at prefent they are not able to raife 
2000. Upon the whole, it is computed by 

able 
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able writers, that the prefent inhabitants 
of America amount not to a twentieth part 
of. thofe who exifled when that continent 
was difcovered by Columbus. This decay 
is afcribed to the intemperate ufe of fpirits, 
and to the fmall-pox, both of them intro- 
duced by the Europeans *. 

It 

♦ In all the Wcft-Ipdiaa colonics, the flavcs con- 
tinually decreafe fo as to make frequent recruits 
from Africa n^ceflary. " This decreafe/' fays the 
author of a late account of Guiana, *' is commonly 
** attributed to opprefRon and hard labour; tho' 
*' with fittle reafon, as the flaves are much more 
<« robuft, healthy, and vigorous, than their mafters. 
" The true caufe is, the commerce of white mea 
" with young Negro wenches, who, to fupport that 
** commerce, ufe every mean to avoid conception^ 
" and even to procure abortion. By fuch pradlices 
<< they are incapacitated to bear children when they 
*' iettle in marriage with their own countrymen. 
" That this is the true caufe, will be evident, from 
^< confidering, that in Virginia and Maryland, the 
** ftock of flaves is kept up without any importa- ^ 
" tion } becauie in thefe countries commerce' with 
" Negro women is detefted, as infamous and unna* 
^^ tural.'' The cau& here aiSgaed may have fome 
eSe£t : but there is a ftronger caufe of depopula- 
tion, viz. the culture of fugar, laborious in the field, 
and unhealthy in the houfe by boiling, Sec. The 
Negroes employ'd in the culture of cotton, coffee, 
aad ginger, feldom need to be recruited. Add, 
U 2 that 
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It is obfervable, that every fort of plague 
becomes more virulent by tranfplantation. 
The plague commits lefs ravage in Egypt, 
its native place, than in any other coun- 
try. The venereal difeafe was for many 
ages more violent and deftrudive in Eu- 
rope, than in America where it was firft 
known. The people who failed with Chri- 
ftopher Columbus, brought it to Spain 
from Hifpaniola. Columbus, with thirty 
or forty of his failors, went diredlly to 
Barcelona, where the King theii was, to 
render an account of his voyage. All, the 
inhabitants, who at that time tripled the 
prefent number, were immediately feized 
with the venereal difeafe, which raged fb 
furioufly as to threaten deftrudion to all* 

that where tobacco and rice are cultivated, the flock 
of Negroes is kept up by procreation, without nc- 
ceffity of recruits, Becaufe there, a certain pof- 
tion of work is allotted to the Negroes in every 
plantation ; and when that is performed, they are 
at liberty to work for themfelves. The manage- 
ment in Jamaica is very different : no talk is there 
aiSgned *, and the poor flaves know no end of la- 
bour : they are followed all day long by the lower 
overfeers with whips. And hence it is, that a plan- 
tation in Jamaica, which employs a hundred Haves, 
requires an annvial recruit of no fewer than feven. 

the 
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The fmall pox comes under the fame ob- 
fervation ; for it has fwept away many 
more in America, than ever it did in Eu- 
rope. In the 1713, the crew of a Dutch 
vefTel infedled the Hottentots^ with the 
fmall pox ; which left fcarce a third of 
the inhabitants. And the fame fate befel 
the Laplanders and Greenlanders. In all 
appearance^ that difeafe, if it abate not 
foon of its tranfplanted virulence, will ex- 
tirpate the natives of North America j for 
they know little of inoculation. 

But fpirituous liquors are a ftill more ef- 
fedlual caufe of depopulation. The Ame- 
rican favages, male and female, are inor- 
dinately fond of fpirituous liquors ; and 
favages generally abandon themfelves to 
appetite, without the leaft control from 
ihame. The noxious efiedls of intempe- 
rance in fpirits, are too well known, from 
fatal experience among ourfelves: before 
the ufe of gin was prohibited, the popu- 
lace of London were debilitated by it to a 
degree of lofing, in a great meafure, the 
power of procreation. Lucky it is for the 
human fpecies, that the invention of fa- 
vages never reached the produdlion of gin ; 
for fpirits, in that early period, would 

have 
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have left ndt one pcrfon alive, not a fingle 
Noah to reftore the race of men : in order 
to accomplifh the plan of Providence, cre- 
ation miift have been renewed oftener than 
once *. 

In the temperate climates of the old 
world, there is great uniformity in the 
gradual progrcfs of men from the favage 
ftate to the higheft civilization ; beginning 
with hunting and filhing, advancing to 
flocks and herds, and then to agriculture 
and commerce. One will be much dif- 
appointed, if he expecSt the fame progrefs 
in America. Among the northern tribes, 
there is nothing that refemblcs the ibep- 
herd-ftate: they continue hunters and 
fifhers as originally ; beca^iife there is no 
caufe fo potcot as to force them from that 
ftate to become fhepherds. So far clear. 
But there is another fad of which we have 

. * Charlevoix fays, that an Indian of Canada will 
give all he is worth for a glafs of brandy. And he 
paints thus the effeA of drunkennefs upon them. 
<* Even in the ftrccts of Montreal arc feen the moft 
^< {hocking fpcAacles of ebriety ; hufbands. wives. 
" fathers, mothers^ brothers, and fifters, ieizlng 
** one another by the throat, and tearing one ano- 
" ther with their teeth, like fo many enraged 
" wolves." 
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no example in the old world, that feeihs 
not fo eafily explained : thefe people, with- 
out paffing through the fhepherd-ftate, 
have advanced to ibm? degree of agricul- 
ture. Before the feventeenth century, the 
Iroquois or Five Nations had vilhges, and 
cultivated Indian corn : the Chcrokecs 
have many fmall towns ; they raife corn 
in abundance, and enclofe their fields : 
they breed poultry, and have orchards of 
peach trees. The Chickefaws and Creek 
India.ns live pretty much in the fame man- 
nen The Apalachites low and reap in 
common j and put. up the corn in grana- 
ries, to be diftributed among individuals 
when they want food. The Hurons raife 
great quantities of corn, not only for their 
own life, but for commerce. Many of 
thefe nations, particularly the Cherokees, 
have of late got horfes, fwine, arid tame 
cattle ; an improvement borrowed from the 
Europeans. But corn is of an earlier date : 
when Sir Richard Greenville took poflef- 
fion of Virginia in the reign of Queen Eli- 
fabeth, the natives had corn; and Hen- 
nqpin affures us, that the nations Border- 
ing on the Miflifippi had corn long before 
they were vifited by any European; Huf- 

bandry. 
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bandry, it is true, is among thofe people 
Hill in its infancy ; being left to the wo- 
men, who fow, who reap, who (lore up 
in public granaries, and who diftribute as 
need requires. The inhabitants of Guia- 
na in South America, continue to this day 
hunters and fifhers. But though they have 
neither flocks nor herds, they have fbme 
hufbandry j for the women plant caflava, 
yams, and plantains. They make a li- 
quor like our ale, termed piworee^ which 
they drink with their food. And tho* 
they are extremely fond of that liquor, 
their indolence rnakes them often negled 
to provide againft the want of it. To a 
people having a violent propenfity to in- 
temperance, as all favages have, jthis im- 
providence is a blefGng; for otherwife 
they would wallow in perpetual drunk- 
ennefs. They are by no means Angular; 
for unconcern about futurity is the cha- 
radleriflic, of all favages : to forego an im- 
mediate for a diftant enjoyment, can only 
be fuggefted by cultivated reafon. When 
the Canary IQands were firft vifited by Eu- 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants had corn ; for 'which 
the ground was prepared in the following 

manner^ 
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manner. They had a wooden inftrument^ 
not unlike a hoe,, with a fpur or tooth at 
the end, on which was fixed a goat's horn^ 
With this inltrument the ground was ftir- 
red ; and if ratn came not in its proper 
feafon, water was brought by canals from 
the rivulets. It was the women's province 
to reap the corn : they took only the ears; 
which they threlhed with fticks, or beat 
with their feet, and then winnowed iH 
their hands, Hufbandry probably will 
remain in that ftate among American fa- 
vages ; for a$ they are decreafing daily, 
they can have no difficulty about food. 
The fa^ however is fingular, of a people 
ufing corn before tame cattle : there muft 
be a caufe, which on better acquaints^nce 
with that people will proljably be difco- 

vered. 

America is full pf political wonders. At 
the time of the Spanifh invafion, the 
Mexicans and Peruvians had made great 
advances toward the perfeftion of fociety » 
while the northern tribes, feparated firom 
them by diftance only, were only hunters 
and filhers, and continue fo to this day. 
To explain the difference, appears difficult. 
\t is ftill more difficult to explain, why the 
. VoL.llL X Mexican* 
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Mexicans and Peruvians, inhabitants of 
the torrid zone, were highly poliftied 
in the arts of fociety and government; 
confidering that in the old world, the in- 
habitants of the torrid zone are for the 
moft part little better than favages. Wc 
are not fufficiently acquainted with the na- 
tural hiftory of America, nor with that of 
its people, to attempt an explanation of 
thefe wonders : it is however part of our 
talk, to ftate the progrefs of fociety among 
the Mexicans and Peruvians ; which can- 
not fail to amufe the reader, as he will 
find thefe two nations differing eflentially 
from the North- Amewcan tribes, in every 
article of manners, government, and^ po- 
lice, ' 

• When the Spaniards invaded America, 
the Mexicans were fkilful in agriculture. 
Maize was .their chief grain, which by good 
culture produced great plenty, even in the 
mountainous country of Tlafcalla. They 
had gardening and botany, as well as a* 
griculture^ a phyfic-garden belonging to 
the Emperor was open to every one for ga- 
thering medicinal plants. 
. The art of cookery was far. advanced 
among that people. Montezuma's tables 
8* - . . .was 
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was for ordinary covered with 200 difhes, 
many of them exquifitely drefTed in the 
opinion even of the Spaniards. They ufed 
fait, which was made with the fun, 

*The women were dextrous at fpinning ; 
and manufadlures of cotton and hair a- 
bounded every where. 

The populoufnefs of Mexico and Peru 
afford irrefragable evidence, that the arts 
of peace were there carried to a great 
height. The city of Mexico contained 
60,000 families * ; and Montezuma had 
thirty vaflals who could bring into the 
field, each of them, 100,000 fighting men. 
Tlafcalla, a neighbouring republic, go- 
verned by a fenate, was fo populous as to 
be almoft a match for the Emperor of 
Mexico. 

The public edifices in the city of Mexico 
and houfes of the nobility, were of ftone,^ 
and well built. The royal palace had 
thirty gates opening to as many ftreets* 

♦ Wc cannot altogetber rely on wh^t is reported 
of this ancient empire with refpe^k to numbers. The 
city of Mexico, tho' confiderably enlarged fince the 
Spapifh conqueft, doth not at prefent contain more 
than 6o,oco fouls, including 20,000 Negroes and 
Mulattoes. 
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The principal front was of jafper, blacky 
red, and white, well poliflied. Three 
fquares, built and adorned like the front, 
led to Montezuma^s apartment, haying 
large rooms, floors covered with mats of 
different kinds, walls hung with a mixture 
of cotton-cloth and rabbit-furs ; the in- 
nermoft room adorned with hangings of 
feathers, beautified with various figures 
in lively colours. In that building, large 
ceilings were formed (b artificially without 
nails, as to jnake the planks fuftain each 
other. Water was brought into the city 
of IV]e>(ico, from a mountain at a league's 
dillance* 

Gold and filver were in fo high efteem, 
that veffels made of thefe metals were per- 
mitted to none but to the Emperor. Ck>n-- 
iidering the value put upon gold and £!•*- 
yer, the want of current coin would argue 
great dulnefs in that nation, if inftances 
did not daily occur of improvements, af- 
ter being carried to a confiderable height, 
flopping fhort at the very threfliold of per- 
fection. The want of ciirrent coin made 
fairs the more neceiTary, which were car- 
ried on with the moft perfedl regularity : 
judge? Qji the fpot decided mercantile 
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differences ; and inferior officers, making 
conftant circuits, preferved peace and or-* 
der. The abundance and variety of the 
commoditu^ brought to market, and the 
order preferved by fuch multitudes, ama-« 
zed the Spaniards ; a fpeclacle deferving 
admiration, as a teftimbny of the gran- 
deur and good government of that extea-* 
five empire. 

The fine arts were not unknown in 
Mexico. Their goldfmiths were excellent 
workmen, particularly in moulding gold 
and filver into the form of animals. Their 
painters made landfcapes and other imita^ 
tions <£ nature, with feathers fo artfully 
mixed as to beftow both life and colour* 
ing; of which fwt of work, there were 
inftances no leis extraordinary for patiencb 
than for ikill. Their driiiking-cups were 
of die fine{l earth exquifit^ly made, difier-* 
ing from each other in colour, and evea 
in iinelL Of ^ the fame materials, thiy 
made great variety of veffcls both for nft 
and ornament. 

Hiey were not ignorant either of muiic 
or of poetry ; and one of their capital 
amufements wa« fongs &( to muiic relating 
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the atchievements of their kings and an- 
ceftors. 
^ With fuch a progrefs both in the ufeful 
and fine arts, is it not furprifing, that tho' 
they had meafures, they knew nothing of 
weights ? 

As to the art of writing, it was no far* 
ther advanced than the ufing figures com- 
pofed of painted feathers, by which they 
made a fhift to communicate fome fimple 
thoughts ; and in that manner was Mon- 
tezuma informed of the Spanifh invaiion. 

There was great ingenuity fhewn in re- 
gulating the calendar : the Mexican year 
was divided into 365 days; and into 18 
months, containing 20 days each, which 
made 360; the remaining five intercalary 
days were added at the end of the year, 
for making it correfpond to the courfe of 
the fun. They religioufly employed thcfc 
five days upon diverfions, being of opi- 
niotk that they were appropriated to that 
end by their anceftors. 

Murder, theft, and corruption in ofBcers 
of ftate, were capital crimes. Adultery 
alfo was capital ; for female chaflity was 
in high eilimation. At th^ fame time, 
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confent was deemed a fufficient caufe of 
divorce, the law leaving it to the parties 
concerned, who ought to be the beft jud- 
ges. In cafe of a divorce, the father took 
care of the male children/ leaving the fe- 
male children with the mother. But to 
prevent rafh reparations, it was capital for 
them to unite again. 

It may be gathered from what has been 
faid, that there was a diftindion of rank 
among the Mexicans. So ilridly was it 
obferved, a,s to be difplay'd even in their 
buildings : the . city of Mexico was divi- 
ded into two parts, one appropriated to 
the Emperor and nobility, and one left to 
plebeians. 

Education of children was an important 
article in the Mexican police. Public 
fcbools were allotted for plebeian children ; 
and colleges well endowed for the fons of 
the nobility, where they continued till they 
were fit for bufinefs. The mafters were 
confidered as officers of ftate ; not without 
teafon, as their office was to qualify young 
men for ferving their Jking arid country. 
Such of the young nobles as made choice 
of a military, life, were fent to the army^ 
and made td fu^Eer g^at hardilups )>eft>re 
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they oottld be inlii3£d« They bikd indeed 
a powerful xnotive for perfeverance, the 
mga honourable of all empldy ments being 
that of a foldier^ . Young women of qua* 
lity were cducit^d with no lefs care, by 
proper matrons chofen with the utmoil 
circum(pei6tiQa. 

As hereditary nobility and an extenfive 
empire, lead both of them to monarchy, 
the government of Mexico was monarchi- 
cal ; and as the progrefs of monarchy id 
fvom being de^ftive to be hereditary, 
Mezko had advanced na farther than to 
be an cle^ive mcsaarqhy;, of which Moof 
C^uma was the eleventh-king. And it» 
was an example of an elective mcxnarchy 
that approaches the nearefl Jso hereditary ; 
for the power of fik£lion, as jwell as the 
privilege of being ele<Sed, were confined 
to the princes of the bloodrroyaL As a 
talent for war was chiefly regarded in 
cbu^ng a fuccefibr . to ' the throne, the 
Mexican kings alwkys commanded their 
own armies. The Eroperdl*-ek<ft^ before 
his coronation,, was obliged to make fome 
e^nqueft, or perform fame warito Exploit; 
a cuftom that fupported the military fpi-? 
fit, and enlal^d Che kingdom. Jroca 
\ •- every 
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every, king was rafted a coronation-oath, 
to adhere to the religion of his anceftors, 
to maintain the laws and cuftoms of the 
empire, and to be a father to his people. 

Matters of government were diftributed 
among different boards with great propri- 
ety. The management of the royal patri- 
mony was allotted to one board; appeals 
from inferior tribunals, to another ; the 
levying of troops and the providing of ma- 
gazines, to a third: affairs of fupreme im- 
portance were referved to a council of 
ftate,- held commonly in the King's pre^ 
fence. Thcfe boards, all of them, were 
compofed of men experienced in the arts 
of War and of peace : the council o£ ftate 
was Cdinpofed of thofe who eleded the 
Emperor. 

Concerning the patrimony of the crown, 
mines of gold and filver belonged to the 
Emperor ; and the duty on fait brought 
in a great revenue. But the capital duty 
was a third ^ of the land-rents, the eftates 
of the nobles excepted; upon whom no 
tribute was impofed, but to ferve in the 
army with a number of their vafFals, and 
to guard the Emperor's perfon. Goods 
manufadured and fold were fubjedled to a 

Vol. III. ' Y dutyj 
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duty ; which was not prejudicial to their 
manufactures, becaufe there was. no rival 
nation within reach. 

Montezuma introduced a multitude of 
ceremonies into his court, tending to in- 
fpire venpration for his perfon j an excel- 
lent artifice in rude times, of" however 
little fignificancy among nations enlight- 
ened and rational. Veneration and humi- 
lity were fo much the tone of the court,^ 
that it was even thought indecent in the 
Mexican lords, to appear before the King 
in their richeft habits. Veflels of gold and 
filver were appropriated to his table, and 
not permitted even to the princes of the 
blood. The table-cloths and napkins, 
made of the fined cottoji, with the earthen 
ware, never made a fecond appearance at 
the Emperor's table, but were dillributed 
among the fervants. 

In war, their offenfive tyeapons were 
bdws and arrows ; and as iron was not 
known in America, their arrows were 
headed with bones fliarpened at the point. 
They ufed alfo darts and long wooden 
fwords, in which were fixed Iharp flints; 
and men of more than ordinary ftrength 
fought with clubs. They befide had 
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dingers, who threw (tones with great 
force and dexterity. Their defenfive arms, 
nfed only by commanders and perfons of 
diftindion, were a coat of quilted cotton, 
a fort of bread- plate, and a Ihield of wood 
or tortoife-fliell, adorned with plates of 
fuch metal as they could procure. The 
priyate men fought naked ; their faces 
and bodies being deformed with paint, in 
order to ftrike terror. ^ They had warlike 
inftruments of mufic, fuch as fea-fhells, 
flutes made of large canes, and a fort of 
drum made of the trunk of a tree hol- 
low'd. Their battalions confifted of great 
numbers crouded together, without even 
the appearance of order. They attacked 
with terrible outcries in order to intimi- 
date the enemy ; a pradlice prompted by 
nature, and formerly ufed by many na- 
tions. It was not defpifed even by the 
Romans ; for Cato the elder was wont to 
fay, that he had obtained more vidtories 
by the throats of his foldiers, than by their 
fwords ; and Ca^far applauds his own fol- 
diers, above thofe of Pompey, for their 
warlike fliouts. Eagernefs to engage is 
vented in loud cries : and the eflTeds are 
excellent ; they redouble the ardor of thofe 
Y 2 wha 
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who attack, and (Irike terroif iato tHc 
enemy. 

Their armies wfere formed with eafe: 
the princes of the empire, with the cacics 
or governors of provinces, were obliged 
to repair to the general rendezvous, each 
with his quota of men% 

Their fortifications were trunks of large 
trees, fixed in the ground like palifades, 
leaving no intervals but what were barely 
fufficienc for difcharging their arrows upr 
on the enemy. 

Military orders were inftitiitcd, with 
peculiar habits as marks of diftindlion and 
honour ; and each cavalier bore the device 
of his order, painted upon his robe, or 
fixed to it. Montezuma founded a new 
order of knighthood, into which princes 
only were admitted, or nobles defcended 
from the royal (lock; and as a token of its 
fuperiority, he became one of its members, 
The knights of that order had part of their 
hair bound with a red ribbon, to which 
a taflel was fixed hanging down to the 
flioulder. Every new exploit was honour- 
ed with an additional taflel ; which made 
the knights with ardor embrace every op- 
portunity to fignalize themfelv^s. As no- 
thing 
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thing can be better contrived than fuch a 
regulation for fupporting a military fpirit, 
the Mexicans would have been invincible 
ha4 they underftood the order of battle i 
for want of which that potent empire fell 
a prey to a handful of ftrangers. I differ 
from thofe. who afcribe that event to the 
fire-arnas of the Spaniards, and to their 
horfes. Thefe could not be more terrible 
to the Mexicans, than elephants were at 
firft to the Romans ; but familiarity with 
thefe unwieldy animals, reftored to the 
JRomans their . wonted courage ; and the 
Mexicans probably would have behaVed 
like the Romans, ha^ they equalled the 
Romans in the art of war. 

When that illuftrious people, by their 
own genius without borrowing from p- 
thers, had made fuch proficiency in the 
arts of peace, as well as of war ; is it not 
ftrange, that with refpedl to religion they 
were no better than favages? They not 
only pradifed human facrifices, but drelFed 
and ate the flefti of thofe that were facri- 
ficed. Their great temple was contrived 
to raife hortor : upon the walls were croud- 
ed the figures of noxious ferpents : the 
beads of perfons facrificed were ftuck up 
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in different places, and carefully renewed 
when wafted by time. There were eight 
temples in the city, nearly of the fame 
architedlure ; aooo of a fmaller fize, de- 
dicated to different idols; fcarce a ftreet 
without a tutelar deity; nor a calamity 
that had not an altar, to which the di- 
ftreffed might have recourfe for a remedy, 
Unparallelled ignorance and ftupidity ob- 
liged every Emperor, at his coronation, 
to fwear, that there ftiould be no uhfea- 
fonable rains, no overflowing of rivers, no 
fields affedled with fterility, nor any man 
hurt with the bad influences of the fun. 
In fhort, it was a flavifti religion, built 
upon fear, not love. At the lame time, 
they believed the immortality of the foul, 
and rewards and punifliments in a future 
ftate ; which made them bury with their 
dead, quantities of gold and filver for de- 
fraying the expence of their journey; and 
alfo made them put to death fome of their 
fervants to attend them. Women fome- 
times, aduated with the fame belief, were 
authors of their own death, in order to ac- 
company their hufbands. 

The author we chiefly rely on for an 
account of Peru is Garcilaffo de la Vega : 

though 
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tbfiiigl^ K« nfay be juftly fufpeded of par- 
tiality ; for, being of the Inca race, he be- 
flows on the Peruvian government, im- 
provements of later times. The articles 
that appear the lead fufpicious are what 
fallow. 

The principle of the Peruvian conftitu- 
tion feems to have been an Agrarian law 
of tb^ ftridleft kind. To the fovereign was 
firft allotted a large proportion of land, for 
defraying the expences of government ; 
and tthe remainder was divided among his* 
iubjed^s, in proportion to the number of 
'eack family^ , Thefe portions were not 
alienable: the fovereign was held pro- 
prietor of th$;whole^ as in the feudal fy- 
ftent; znj^'ftcm time to tim? thediftribu- 
tiott was varied according to the circum-^ 
ftances of fannilies; This Agrarian law 
contributed undoubtedly to the populouf- 
nefs of the kingdom of Peru. 

It 18 a fure fign of iqaproyed, agricultvirej. 
that aqueduds were nj^e by the Peruvians* 
for watering their land. Their pbugh was^ 
of wood, a.y^rd long^ flat before, round 
bel^indy and pointed at the end for piercing 
the ground. Agriculture feems to have 
been carried on by united labour : lands 

appropriated 
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appropriated for maintaining the poor were 
firft ploughed; next th6 portion allotted 
to fbldiers performing duty in the field ; 
then every man feparately ploughed his 
own field; after which he affifted his 
neighbour : they proceeded to the portion 
of the curaca or lord ; and lafily to the 
King's portion. In the month of March 
they reaped their maize^ and celebrated the 
harveft with joy and feafting. 

There being no artifl nor manufadurer 
by profeflionj individuals were taijght to 
do every thing for themfelves. Everyone 
knew how to plough and manure Ihelafeid: 
every one was a carpetiteri a mafbn, a 
flioemaker, a weaver, &c. ; and the w&men 
were the moft ingenious and diligent of 
all. Bias Valera mentions a law, named 
the law of brotherhood^ which, without the 
profpecS of reward, obliged theiti to be 
mutually aiding and affilting in plough- 
ing, fowing, and reaping, in building 
their houfes, and in every fort of occupa- 
tion. • ' ^ 

As the art was unknown of melting 
down metals by means of bellows, long 
coj^per pipes were contrived, contra<5led at 
the end next the fire, that the breath might 

aa 
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a£t the more forcibly on it ; and they' ufed 
ten or ti;^elve of thefe pipes together, when 
they wanted a very hot fire. Having no 
iron, their hatchets and piclc-axes were of 
copper ; they had neither faw nor augre, 
nor any inftrument that requires iron : ig- 
norant of the ufe of nails, they tied their 
timber with cords of . hemp. The tool 
they had for cutting ftone, was a fliarp 
flint ; and with that tool they fhaped the 
ftone by continual rubbing, more than by 
cutting. Having no engines for railing 
ftones, they did all by ftrength of arm. 
Thefe fiefe(3:s notwithftanding, they credl- 
ed great edifices; witnefs the fortrefs of 
Cufco, a ftupendous fabric. It pafles all 
underftaading, by what means the ftones, 
or rather great rocks, employed in tljiat 
building, were brought frotn the quarry. 
One of thefe ftones, meafured by Acofta, 
was thirty feet in length, eighteen in 
breadth, and fix in thicknefs. 

Having neither fciflars nor needles of 
metal, they ufed a certain long thorn for 
a needle. The mirrors ufed by ladies of 
quality were of burnifhed copper : but 
fuch implements of drefs were reckoned 
too effeminate ^for men. 

VoL.lIL Z With 
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With rcfpe^l to mufic, they had an in- 
ftrument of hollow canes glew'd togcthcTi 
the notes of which were like thofe of an 
organ. They had love-fongs accompanied 
with a pipe ; and war-fongs, which were 
their feftival entertainment. They com- 
posed and adled comedies and tragedies. 
The art of writing wa$ unl^nown : hm 
iilken threads, with knots caft upon them 
of divers colours, enabled them to keep 
exadl accounts, and to fum them up with 
a readinefs that would have rivalled *n 
expert European arithmetician. They had 
alfo attained to as muph geoipetry as to 
meafure their fields. 

In war, their offenfive arms were the 
bow and arrow, lance, dart, club, and bill. 
Their defenfive arms, were the helmet and 
target. The army was provided from the 
King's (lores, and no burden was laid on 
the people. 

In philofophy, they had made no pro- 
grefe. An eclipfe of the moon w^ attri-^ 
buted to her being fick ; and they fancied 
the milky way to be a ewe giving fuck to 
a lamb. With regard to the fctting fun, 
they faid, that he was a good fwimmer, 
?ipid ^hat he pierced through ^c waves, to 
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life next morning in the eaft. But ftich 
igooraiKe is not wonderful ; for uo branch 
of fcience can make a progrefs without 
writing. 

The people were divided into fmall bo- 
dies of ten families each : every divifion 
had a head,, and a regider was kept of the 
whole; a branch of public police, that 
very mijcb rdfenables. the Englifh decen* 
naries* . 

They made but two meals, one between 
eight and nine in the morning, the other 
before funfet. Idlenefs was punilhed with 
infamy : even children wejre employed ac-*- 
cording to their capacity. Public vifitprs 
or monitors were appointed, having accefs 
to every houfe, for infpe^ing the manners 
of the inhabitants } who were rewarded 
or punilhed according to their behavioun 
Moderation and induftry were fo effe<5lual^ 
ly enforced by this article of police, that 
few were reduced to indigence; and thefe 
got their food and cloathing out of the 
King's (lores. 

With relped to their laws and cuftoms, 
children were bound to ferve their parents 
jintil the age of twenty-five; and mar- 
riage cqntraded before that time, without 
Z 2 confent 
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confent of parents, was null: Polygamy 
was prohibited, and perfons were confined 
to marry within their own tribe. The 
tradition, that the Inca family were chil- 
dren of the fun, introduced inceft among 
them; for it was a matter of religion to 
preferve their divine blood pure, without 
mixture* * . 

It was the chief article of the-Peruvian 
creed, upon which every other article of 
their religion depended, that the Inca fa- 
mily were children of their great god j the 
fun, and fent hf him to fprcad bis wor- 
{hip and bis laws among them. Nothing 
could have a greater influence upon an ig- 
norant and credulous people, than fuch a 
doRrine. The faniSlity of the Inca family 
was fo deeply rooted in the hearts of- the 
Peruvians, that no perfon of that family 
was thought capable of committing a 
crime. Such blind veneration for a famit* 
ly^ makes it probable, that the govern- 
ment of Peru under the Incas had not 
fubfifted many years; for a government 
founded upon deceit and fuperftition, can- 
not long fubfift in vigour. However that 
be, fuch belief of the origin of the Incas, 
"is evidence bf.great virtue and modera- 
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tion in that family ; for- any grofs ,2i&, of 
tyranny or injuftice/ would have opaied 
the eyes of the people to fee their error* 
Moderation in the fovef eign and obedience 
without referve in the fubjecfts, cannot fail 
to produce a government mild and gentle; 
which was verified in that of Peru; fb 
mild and gentle, that to manure and cul- 
tivate the lands of the Inca and to lay up 
the produce in ftorehoufes, were the only 
burdens impofed upon the people, if it 
was not fometimes to make cloaths^nd 
weapons for the army. At the fame time^ 
thcit kings were fo revered, that thefe ar** 
tides of labour were performed with af* 
fe(^ion and alacrity. 

The government was equally gentle with 
regard to punilhments. Indeed very few 
crimes were committed, being confidered 
as a fort of rebellion againft their great 
god the fun. The only crime that feems 
to have been punilhed with feverity, is the 
marauding of foldiers ; for death was in* 
Aided, however inconfiderable the damage. 

In this empire, there appears to have 
been the riioft perfedl union between law 
and religion ; which could not fail to pro^ 
duce obedience, order^ and tranquillity^ 

among 
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iimdDg ribat people,, tbo' extfem^y iiimjEie-' 
tcms. The Inca family wafe .fam*d, for 
moderation : they, made conqutfts. in or- 
der to civilize thieir neighboursf^ aad as 
they ieldom if ever tranigrefled the bounds 
pf morality, no other art was nectary to 
prefetve the govcmknent entire,/ but to 
keep the people ignorant pf true , rdigibn. 
They had virgins dedicated to the fun, 
who, like the veiiai virgiils in Hotjoce, were 
mxcitr A vow of perpetiiarchaftrty. r- • 

TMs fobjedt (hait be concluded with 
fomti ilight obiervatioQS on; the two go-> 
vernmehts 1 have beenr deferibing« ; Com-- 
paring them togethdr,^ the Mesican ^ 
vernment feems to have been fupported 
by aroie ; that of Peru by religion. 

The king^ of Pe.ru. ^werehjgr^di^ry and 
abfolute : thofe of Mexica ele6Uve. In 
contradiction however to political prin- 
ciples, the government of Peru was by far 
the milder. It is mentioned iabdve, that 
the ek^ors of the Mexican kings w^ejre he- 
reditaa^ princes ; and the fame eiedors 
compofed the great cbuncil of ftate, Mon- 
tefquicu thereifope ha3 been mifinformed 
when he terms, this a defpotic monar- 
chy {a): a monarchy can, never be defpo-* 

(«) L'Efpric des loix, Ht. 17. eh. 3. 
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tic, >whcre the fbverciga i§ limited hj z 
great cotmcil, the membeps of which are 
independcBt of him. As little reafbn has 
lie to -term Peru defpotic. An abfolute 
monarchy it was, but the 'fartheft in the 
world from being defpotic: on the con- 
trary, we find not in hiftory any govern* 
ment £0 well contrived for the good of the 
people. An Agrarian law, firmly rooted, 
was a firm bar againft fuch inequality of 
rank and riches, as lead to luxury and 
diflblution of manners 2 a commonwealth 
is naturally the refult of fuch a conl^itu* 
tion i but in Peru it was prevented by a 
theocratical government under a family 
ient from heaven to make them happy* 
This wild opinion, fupported by igno- 
rance and fuperftition, proved an effe<5lual 
bar againft tyranny in the monarch ; a 
mofl exemplary conduct on his part being 
neceflary for fupporting the opinion of 
his divinity. Upon the whole, compre- 
hending king and fubjecfl, there perhaps 
never exifted more virtue in any other go-" 
vernment, whether monarchical or repu- 
blican. 

In Peru there are traces of fome diftinc- 

tipn of ranJks, sirifing probably from oflicc 

jner^ly^ 
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merely, which, as in France, was a bul- 
wark to the monarch againft the peafants. 
The great fuperiority of the Peruvian In- 
cas, as dcmi-gods, did not admit a here- 
ditary nobility. 

With refped to the progrefs of arts and 
manufadures, the two nations differed 
widely : in Mexico, arts and manufac- 
tures were carried to a furprifing height, 
confidering the tools they had to work 
with : in Peru, they had made no pro- 
grefs ; every man, as among mere favages, 
providing the neceffaries of life for him- 
felf. As the world goes at prefent, our 
'multiplied wants require fuch numbers, 
that not above one of a hundred can be 
ipared for wan In ancient times, when 
thefe wants were few and not much enlar- 
ged beyond nature, it is computed that an 
eighth part could be fpared for war : and 
hence the numerous armies we read of in 
the hiftory of ancient nations. The Pe- 
ruvians had it in their power to go ftill 
farther : it was poffible to arm the whole 
males capable of fervice : leaving the wo- 
men to fupply the few neceffaries that 
might be wanted during a fhort cam- 
paign J and accordingly we find that the 
Incas were great conquerors. / 

The 
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The f cligiori of the Pdruyiaiis^ confidfer- 
ed in a political light, was excellent. The 
veneration they paid their fovereign upon 
a falfe religious principle, Was their only 
fuperftition ; and that fuperftition contri- 
buted gitatly to ioiproye their morals and 
their manners : on the other hand, the re- 
ligion of Mexico was execrable. 

Upon the whole, there liever was a 
country deftitute of iron, where arts feem 
to have been carried higher than in Mexi*>- 
co : and, bating their religion, there ne- 
ver Was a country deftitute of writing, 
where government feems to have been 
more perfect. I except not the govern-- 
ment of Peru, which, not being founded 
on political principles, but on fuperdition^ 
might be more mild, but was far from 
being fo folidly founded. 
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BOOK III. 
Progrcfs of Sciences. 



PREFACE. 

TUIOrdity^ Theology y and the Art of Reapm- 
ingy are three great branches of a learn- 
ed education ; and jujily held to be fo^ being 
our only fure guides in pajftng through the 
intricate paths of life. They are indeed not 
ejfential to tbofe termed men of the world : 
the moji profound philofopher makes, but anin- 
Jipid figure in fajhionable company ; nvoiild be 
fomenvhat ridiculous dt a court-f^all; and an 
abfolute abjurdity among the gamejiers at Ar-- 

thur\ 
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fhurs^ tfrjxKkeyi at Niwmarktt. Butj ihejc 
cogent pbjeSiom notwithjiandingy I venture 
to prmouttce fuch Jiudies to be not altogether 
un/kkaUe to a gentleman. Man is a creature 
full of euri(^ty J and fo gratify that appe* 
titer, many roam through the worlds fubmit--, 
ting to he€S and cold^ nay to hunger and 
tbirfi^ ^without d fgh. Could indeed that 
troublefome gueft be expelled^ tve might hug 
ourfil^es in ignorance; and^ like true men of 
the 'World^ undervalue knoivledge that cannot 
procure money ^ nor a new fenfual pledfure. 
But^ alas ! the expulfion is not in the power 
of every one; and thofe who muft give vent 
to their curiofity^ will naturally employ it 
upon Jiudies, that make them good members of 
fociety^ and endear them to every perfon of 
virtue. 

And voere we even men of the vuorld in 
fuch perfeBitm^ as to regard nothing hut <mr 
own inter eft ; yet does not ignorance lay us 
open to the crafty and defigning? and does 
not the art of reafoning guard mfiny an honeft 
man from being mijled by fubtile fophijins ? 
With refpe^ to ^ right and vorong^ not even 
pajftm is more dangerous than error ^ And 
as to r^ligion^ better it were to fettle in a 
convifiioU that there is no God, than to be in 
A a a a 
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ajiate ofnvavering andfluHuati&n ; fmetimes 

indulging every loofe deftre^ as if nve were 

not accouraable beings ; and fimeUmes yield-- 

ing to fisperjtitums fearsy as if there nvere no 

god but the devil: To a nvelUdifpofed mind^ 

the exijlence of a fupreme benevolent Deity j 

appears highly probable : and if by the ftudy 

of theology that probability be improved into a 

certainty y the conviction of a fupreme Deity 

nvho rules voith equity and mildnefs^ nmll be 

a fource of confiant enjoyment ^ nvhich I boldly 

Jet above the titillating pleafures of external 

fenfe. PoJJibly there may be lefs prefent atnufe^ 

ment in abJlraSi Jitidies^ than in newjpapers^ 

in party-pamphletSy or in Hoy I upon fVhifi: 

but let us for a moment anticipate futurity^ 

and imagine that voe are reviewing pafi 

tranfaSiions^ — hotv pleajant the retrqfpefl of 

thojk vt)ho have maintained the dignity of their 

Tiaturcj a^d employ d their talents to the bejl 

furpofes ! 

zContradiSIory opinions that have infiuence 
on praSiice^ vuill be regretted by every perfon 
of a found hearty and as erroneous opinions 
are commonly the rejuh of imperfeSi educa^ 
tion^ I would gladly hope^ that a remedy is 
not altogether out of teach. At the revival 
if 0rts a^d. fciencexy the learned languages 

were 
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were our fole fiudy^ becaufe in them nvere 

locked up all the treafures of ufcful know^ 

ledge. TBis fiudy has long ago ceqfed to be 

the chief objeB of education ; and yet the ori^ 

ginal jdanjs handed down to us with very 

little variation. Wijhing to contribute to a 

more perfeii fyjlem of education^ I prefent to 

the public the foUoiving Sketches. The books 

that have been publijhed on morality y theo-- 

hgyj and the art of reqfoning^ are not emi^ 

nent either for ftmpHcity^ or for perfptcuity. 

To introduce thefe into the fuljeSls mentioned^ 

is my aim ; ^ith nvhat fuccefs^ is ivith de-^ 

fermce fvimUted to the judgement of others. 

The Mfloritnl party' hitherto much negleiiedy, 

is necejfary as a branch of my general plan ; 

and I am hopeful^ that^ be fide inftmHiony it 

will imtrikute fo recreation^ "whichj in ab^ 

firaSi fiudiesiy iV w left necejfary than plea^ 

fm. 
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Principles and Progre/s of Hcq/oH. 

SECTION L 

Principles of Reajhn. 

AFfirmation is that fort of espreffion 
which the fpeaker.uies^ when he de- 
fires to be believed. What he affirms is 
termed a propqfition. 

Truth and error are qualities of propo- 
fitions. A proportion that fkys a thing 
is what it is in reality, is termed a true 
proportion. A propofition that fays a thing 
is what it is not in reality, is termed an 
erroneous propofition. 

Truth is fo eifential in condu(£ling af- 
fairs, that man would be a disjointed be- 
ing were it not agreeable to him. Truth 
accordingly is agreeable to every human 
being, and falfehood or error diiagreeable. 

The 
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The purfuit of truth is no lefs pleafant 
than the purfuit of any other good *. 

Our knowledge of what is agreeable and 
difagreeable in objedts is derived from the 
fenfe of beauty, handled in Elements of 
Criticifm. Our knowledge of right and 
wrong in adlions, is derived from the tno* 
ral ienie^ to be handled in the fketch im- 
mediately following. Our knowledge of 
truth and error is derived from various 
fources. 

Our external fenies are one fource of 
knowledge : they lay open to us external 
iubjeifts, their qualities, their adions, 
with events produced by thefe actions. 
The internal fenfes are. another fource of 
knowledge: they lay open to us things 
pai&ng in the mind; thinking, for ex- 
ample, deliberating, inclining, refolving^ 
willing, confenting, and other adts;' and 
they alfo lay open to us our emotions and 
paflions. There is a fenfe by which we 
perceive the truth of many propofitions ; 
fuch as, That every thing which begins- 

*; It has been wifely obfenred, that truth is the 
fame to the underftandlog that mufic is to the ear, 
or beauty to the eye. 

to 
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to exift muft have a caufe; That every ef- 
fedl adapted to fome end or purpofe, pro-^ 
ceeds from a defigning caufe j and. That 
«very effedl adapted to a good end or pur-^ 
pofe, proceeds from a defigning and be- 
nevolent caufe. V A multitude of axioms in 
every fcience, particularly in mathema- 
tics, are equally perceived to be true. By 
a peculiar fenfe, of which afterward, we 
know that there is a Deity. There is a 
fenfe by which we know, that the exter- 
nal figns of paflion are the fame in all 
men; that animals of the fame external 
appearance, are of the fame fpecies, and 
that animals of the fame fpecies^ have 
the iame properties {a). There is a fenfe 
that dives into futurity: we know that 
the fun will rife to-morrow; that the 
earth will perform its wonted courfe round 
the fun ; that winter and fummer will 
follow each other in fucceilion; that a 
ftone dropt from the hand will fall to the 
ground ; and a thoufand other fuch pro- 
pofitions. 

There are many propoiitions, the truth 
of which is not fo apparent t a procej& of 

(«) Preliminary Difcoiirle# 

reafonin^ 
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reafpning is ncccffary, of which after* 
ward. 

Human teftimony is another fource of 
knowledge. So framed we are by nature, 
as to rely on human teftimony ; by whjch 
we are informed of beings^ attributes, and 
events, that never came under any of our 
fenfes. 

The knowledge that is derived from the 
fources mentioned, is of different kinds. 
In fbme cafes, our knowledge includes ab- 
fblute certainty, and produces the higheft 
degree of convidlion : in other cafes, pro- 
bability comes in place of certainty, and 
the convidlion is inferior in degree. 
Knowledge of the latter kind is diftin- 
guifhed into belief, which concerns fads ; 
and opinion, which concerns relations, and 
other things that fall not under the de- 
nomination of fads. In contradiftinc- 
tion to opinibn and belief, that fort of 
knowledge which includes abfolute cer-*- 
tainty, and produces the higheft degree of 
convidion, retains its proper name. To 
explain what is here faid, I enter into par- 
ticulars. 

The fenfe of feeing, with very few ex- 
ceptions, affords knowledge properly fo 

VpL.HL Bb termed; 
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In every one of the inftances given, coil- 
vidlion arifes from a fingle adl of percep- 
tion: for which reafon, knowledge ac- 
quired by means of that perception, not 
only knowledge in its proper fenfe but al- 
fo opinion and belief, are termed intuitive 
knowledge. But there are many things, 
the knowledge of which is not obtained 
with fo much facility* Propofitions for 
the moft part require a procefs or opera- 
tion in the mind, termed r^^nm^; lead- 
ing, by certain intermediate fteps, to the 
proportion that is to be demonflrated or 
made evident j which, in oppofition to in- 
tuitive knowledge, is termed difcurfive 
kncnvledge. This procefs or operation muft 
be explained, in order to underftand the 
nature of reafoning. And as reafoning^is 
moftly employed in difcovcring relations, 
1 fhali draw my examples from them. E- 
very propofition concerning relations, is 
an affirmation of a certain relation be- 
tween two fubjedls. If the relation afSrm- 
ed appear not intuitively, we mull fearch 

fervcs a moft ferious difculEon, whether the opera*- 
tlons of nature be always carried on with the greats 
eft fimplicity, or whether we be not mifled by our 
tafte for fimplicity to be of that opinion. 

fcT 
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for athird fubjed, intuitively connedltd 
with each of the others by the relation 
affirmed : and if fuch a fubjeft be founds 
the proportion is demonftrated ; for it is 
intuitively certain, that two fubjecfts con- 
ne<^ed with a third by any particular re- 
lation, mull be conne(3:ed together by the 
fame relation* The longeft chain of rea- 
ibning may be linked together in this 
manner. Running over fuch a chain, every 
one of the fubjedts muft appear intui- 
tively to be connected with that imme- 
diately preceding, and with that imme-* 
diately fubfequent, l)y the relation af-* 
firmed in the propofitlon ; axul fron>. the 
whole united, the prppofition, as above 
mentioned, mu(|: appear intuitively certain* 
The laft ftep of the procefs is termed a con- 
clujtofiy being the laft or concluding per- 
ception. 

No other reafoning affords fo clear a 
notion of the foregoing procefs, as that 
which is mathematical. Equality is the 
only mathematical relation; and compa- 
rifon therefore is the only means by which 
mathematical propofitions are afcertained« 
To that fcience belong a number of intui- 
tive propofitions, termed axio^s^ whicli are 

- ^ ail 
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aiiTcrandcd on- equality. Fbr-'>ckaniple : 
Divide tv^o «^al lines, each bf tHem, into 
a^ thocifand equal fy^rts, a £ngk pa^t of the 
ontf line xnuft be equal to a iSngle part 
of the otLher. Second : Take Xen of thefe 
parts from the one line, and :as many 
from; the other, :and the remaining parts 
muft be equal; which- is inore (hortly eX'^ 
preffed tbu§ :: From two equal Knes take 
equal .parts, and \he remainders will be 
equal; or add equal parts, and the fuffls 
will he equal.- Third: :Iftwoi:hiftgs be, 
inthe fanie refpedV, equal /to a third, the 
one is equal to the other in thefame re- 
:^p0a;--li: proceed to fliow the tsfe^- of thefe 
«xi«ks; - T^#o thiiigs^ may be equal with- 
out being intuitively fo-y whicli is thfe cafe 
of the equafity between the three angles 
of a triangle arid two right angles. To 
demonftrate that truth, it is neceflary to 
fearch for fome other angles that intui- 
tively are equal ' to both. If this property 
cannot be difcovered in any one fet of 
angles, we muft go more leifurely to 
work, and try td find angles that are equal 
to the three angles of a triangle. Thefe 
being difcovered, we next try to find o- 
ther angles equal^to the angles now difco- 
vered j 
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vered; and, /o quia the comp^rifoa, till 
at laft we diftover a fet of angles^ equal 
not only to thpfe thus introduced, but al- 
io to two right angles. We thus cqnncift 
the twojparts of the original prqpofition,; 
by a number of .intermediate equalities;- 
and by that means perceive,, that chefe 
two parts are equal among themfelves ; it 
being an intuitive propofition, as men- 
tioned above, That two things are equal, 
each of which, in, the fame refped, is 
equal to a, third. 

I proceed to a different example, whdch 
concerns the relation between caufe and 
effedk. The propofition to be demonftra- 
ted is, " That there exifts a good and in- 
" telligent Being, who is the caufe of all 
*' the wife and benevolent eflfeds that are 
** produced in the government of this 
" world." That there are fuch effeds, is 
ip the prefent example the fundamental 
propofition ; which is taken for granted, 
becaufe it is verified by experience. In 
order to difcover the caufe of thefe effeds, 
I begin with an intuitive propofition men- 
tioned above, " That every effeA adapted 
*' to a good end or purpofe, proceeds 
'^ from a dcfigning and b?nevpleDt caufe " 

The 
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The next ftep is, to examine whether man 
can be the caufe: he is provided indeed 
with fomc fhare of wifdom and benevo- 
lence ^ but the effedls mentioned are far 
above his powet, and no lefs above his 
wifdom. Neither can this earth be the 
caufe, nor the fun, the moon, the ftars; 
for, far from being wife and benevolent, 
they are not even fenfible. If thefe be ex- 
cluded, we are unavoidably led to ian in- 
vifible being, endowed with boundlefi 
power, goodnefs, and intelligence ; and 
that invifible being is termed God. 

Reafoning requires two mental powers, 
namely, the power of invention, and the 
power of perceiving relations. By the 
former are difcovered intermediate propo- 
fitions, equally related to the fundamental 
propofition and to the conclufion : by the 
latter we perceive, that the diflPerent links 
which compofe the chain of reafoning, 
are all conneded together by the fame re- 
lation. 

We can reafon about matters of opinii)ii 
and belief, as well as about lyiatters of 
knowledge properly fo termed. Hencjs 
reafoning is diftinguiflied into two kinds 
dcmonflrative, and probable. Demon 

ftrativfi 
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ftrative reatbning is alfo of two kiads : ia 
the firft, the conclafion is drawn from the • 
nature and inherent properties of the fub- 
jedl : in the other, the conclufibn is drawn 
from fome principle, of which we are cer- 
tain by intuition. With refpedl to thef 
firft, we have no fuch knowledge of the 
nature or inherent properties of any being,' 
m^aterial or immaterial, as to draw con- 
clufions from it with certainty. I except 
not even figure confidered as a quality of 
matter, tho' it is the objedl of mathemati- 
cal reaibning. As we have no ftandard 
for determining with precifion the figure 
of any portion of matter, we icanriot with 
precifion reafon upon it : what appears to* 
tis a ftraight line may be a curve, and 
what appears a redlilinear angle may be 
curvilinear. How then comes mathcma- 
tical reafoning to be demonftrative ? This 
queflion may appear at firft fight puzzling j 
and I know not that it has any where been 
diftindlly explained. Perhaps what fol-* 
lows may be fatisfadlory. 

T^ie fubjedls of arithmetical reafoning 
arc numbers. The fubjedls of mathema^ 
tical reafoning are figures. But what fi-' 
gures ? Not fuch as I fee > but fuch as I 

Vol. IIL C e form 
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form an idea of, abftraaing from every 
imperfe<5lion. I explain myfelf. There is 
a power in man to form images of things 
that never exifted; a golden mountain, 
for example, or a river running upward. 
This power operates upon figures : there 
is perhaps no figure exifting the fides of 
which are ftraight lines; but it is eafy 
to form an idea of a line that has no wa- 
ving or crookednefs, and it is eafy to formi 
an idea of a figure bounded by fuch lines. 
Such ideal figures arc the fubjedls of ma- 
thematical reafoning; and thefe being per- 
fectly clear and diftindt, are proper fub- 
jedls for demonftrative reafoning of the 
firfl kind. Mathematical reafoning how- 
ever is not merely a mental entertainment: 
it is of real ufe in life, by direding us to 
operate upon matter. There poflibly may 
not be found any where a perfedl globe^ 
to anfwer the idea we form of that figure: 
but a globe may be made fb near perfec- 
tion, as to have nearly the properties of a 
perfect: globe. In a word, tho' ideas arc, 
properly fpeaking, the fubje<a • of mathe- 
matical evidence; yet the end and pur- 
pose of that evidence is, to dired us with 
f cfpedt to figures as they really exift } and 
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the nearer any real figure approaches to 
its ideal perfedion, with the greater. accu- 
racy will the mathematical truth be appli- 
cable. 

The component parts of figures, viz, 
lines and angles, are extremely fimple, vor 
quiring no definition. Place before a 
child a crooked line, and one that has no 
appearance of being crooked : call the for- 
mer a crooked line^ the latter a Jiraight line ; 
and the child will ufe thefe terms familiar- 
ly, without hazard of a n^iftake. Draw a 
perpendicular upon paper: let the child 
advert, that the upward line leans neither 
to the right nor the left, and for that 
reafon is termed a perpendicular : the child 
will apply that term familiarly to a tree, 
to the wall of a houfe, or to any other per-- 
pendicular. In the fame manner, place 
before the child two lines diverging from 
each other, and two that have no appear- 
ance of diverging : call the latter parallel 
linesy and the child will have no difficulty 
of applying the fame term to the fides of 
a door or of a window. Yet fo accuftom^ 
ed are we to definitions, that even thefe 
fimple ideas are riot fuflPered to efcape. A 
ftraight line, for .example, is define^ to be 
C 9 2 thf 
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the fhorteft that can be drawn between 
two given points. Is it fo, that evea a 
man, not to talk of a child, can have no 
idea of a ftraight line till he be told that 
the fhorteft line between two points i$ a 
ftraight line ? How many talk familiarly 
pf a ftraight line who never happened to 
think of that fa<fl, which is an infeirence 
pnly, not a definition. If I had not be- 
forehand an idea of a ftraight line, I fliould 
never be able to find out, that it is the 
ihorteft that can be drawn between two 
points. D'Alembert ftrains hard, buj: 
without fugcefs, for a definition of a 
ftraight line, and of the others mentiqned. 
It is difficult to avoid fmiling at his defi- 
nition of parallel lines. Draw, lays he, 
a ftraight line : eredl upon it two perpend* 
diculars of the fame length ; upon their 
two extremities draw another ftraight line ; 
and that line is faid to be parallel to the 
firft mentioned j as if, to underftand what 
is meant by the expreffion two parallel 
lines^ we muft firft underft^^nd what is 
ineant by a ftraight line, by a perpendi- 
cular, and by two lines equal in lengths 
A very flight refle<5lion upon the! opera- 
tions of his own mind, \vould have taught 

this 
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this author, that he could form the idea 
of parallel lines without running .through 
£o many intermediate fteps : fight alone ia^ 
fufficient to explain the term to a boy, and 
even to a girl. At any rate, where is the 
neceflity of introducing the line laft menn 
tioned ? If the idea of parallels cannot bo 
obtained from, the two perpendiculars a-- 
lone, the additional line drawn through, 
their extremities will certainly not make 
it more clear. 

Mathematical figures being in their na-* 
ture complex, are capable. of being dcfi-^ 
ned J and from the foregoing fimple ideas; 
it is eafy to define every one of them. For 
example, a circle is a figure having a point 
within it, named the centre^ through 
which all the ftraight lines that can be 
drawn, and extended to the circumference, 
are equal j a furface bounded by foiir 
equal ftraight lines, and having four right 
angles, is termed a fquare; and a cube is 
a folid, of which all the fix furfaces arq 
fquares. 

. In the inveftigation of mathematical 
truths, we aflift the imagination, by draw^ 
ing figures upon paper that referable our 
ideas/ There is no neceflity for a perfe<9t 

ref^Q^blance ; 
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refeinblance : a black fpot, which In rea-* 
lity is a fmall round furfape, ferves to re- 
prefent a mathematical point ; and a black 
line, which in reality is a long narrow fur- 
face, ferves to reprefent a mathematical 
line. When we rea.fon about the .figures 
compofed of fuch lines, it is fufficient that 
thefe figures have fome appearance of re- 
gularity: lefs or more is of no import-^ 
ance; becaufe our reafoning is not found- 
ed upon them, but upon our ideas. * Thus, 
to demonflrate that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, a 
triangle is drawn upon paper, in ordqr to 
keep the mind fteady to its objedt. After 
tracing the fteps that lead to the conclu- 
fion, we are fatisfied that the propofition 
is true ; being confcious that the reafon- 
ing is built upon the ideal figure, not up-* 
on that which is drawn upon the paper. 
And being alfb confcious, that the enquiry 
is carried on independent of any parti- 
cular length of the fides ; we arc fatisfied 
of the univerfality of the propofition, and 
of its being applicable to all triangles 
whatever. 

Numbers confideted by themfelves, ab- 

ftradedly from things, make the fubjedl 
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of arithmetic. And with refpedl both to 
mathematical and arithmetical reafbningS9 
which frequently confift of many fteps, 
the procefs is fliortened by the invention 
of figns, which, by a fingle dafh of the 
pen, exprefs clearly what would require 
many words. By that means, a very long 
chain of reafoning is exprefTed by a few 
fymbols; a method that contributes great- 
ly to readinels of comprehenfion. If iii 
fuch reafonings words were necefTary, th6 
mind, embarrafled with their multitude, 
would have great difficulty to follow any 
long chain of reafoning. A line drawn 
upon paper reprefents an ideal line, and a 
few fimple charadlers reprefent the abftra<5t 
ideas of number. 

Arithmetical reafoning, like mathema* 
tical, depends entirely upon the relation 
of equality, which can be afcertained with 
the greateft certainty among many ideas. 
Hence, reafonings upon fuch ideas afford 
the higheft degree of coiiviAion. I do 
not fay, however, that this is always the 
cafe ; for a man who is confcious of his 
own fallibility, is feldom without fome 
degree of diffidence, where the reafoning 
confifts of many fteps. And tho' on a re- 
view 
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tIcw no error be difcovercd, yet he is con- 
fcious that there may be errors, tho^ they 
have efcaped him. 

As to the other kind of demonftrative 
reafoning, founded on propofitions of 
■which we are intuitively certain j I juftly 
call it demonfirativej becaufe it aflFords the 
fame convidlion that arifes from mathe- 
matical reafoning. In both, the means of 
convidlion are the fame, viz. a clear per- 
ception of the relation between two ideas: 
and there are many relations of which we 
have ideas no lefs clear than of equality j 
witnefs fubftance and quality, the whole 
and its parts, caufe and efiTedl^ and many 
others. From the intuitive propofition^ 
for example, That nothing which begins 
to exift can exift without a caufe, I can 
conclude, that fome one being muft have 
cxifted from all eternity, with no lefs cer- 
tainty, than that the three angles of a tri* 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

What falls next in order, is that infe- 
rior fort of knowledge which is termed 
opinion^ and which, like knowledge pro- 
perly fo termed, is founded in fome in- 
ilances upon intuition, and in fome upon 
reafoning. But it differs from knowledge 

properly 
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properly fo termed in the following parti- 
cular, that it produces different degrees of 
convidion, ibmetimes approaching to cer- 
tainty, ibmetimes finking toward the verge 
of improbability. The conftancy and uni*^ 
fprmity of natural operations, is a fit fub- 
jedl for illuftrating that diflPerence. The 
future fucceffive changes of day and night, 
of winter and fumraer, and of other fiic- 
ceffions which have hitherto been conftant 
and uniform, fall under intuitive know- 
ledge, becaufe of thefe we have the higheft 
convidlion. As the convidlion is inferior 
of fuccefiOions that hitherto have varied in 
any degree, thefe fall under intuitive opi- 
nion. We expedt fummer after winter 
with the utmoft confidence ; but we have , 
not the fame confidence in expedling a hot 
fummer or a cold winter. And yet the 
probability approaches much nearer to cer- 
tainty, than the intuitive opinion we have, 
chat the operations of nature are extremely 
fimple, .a propofition that is little rely^d 
on; 

As to opinion founded on reafoning, it 
is obvious, that the convidlion produced 
by reafoning, can never rife above what 
is produced by the intuitive propofition 

Vol. III. Dd upoi4 
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Upon which the rcafonihg is founded^ And 
that it may be wisajcer, will appear from 
confidpring, that even wbpre the fiinda- 
mental proportion is certain, it inay jead 
to the cpnclufive opinion by interipediate 
propofitipn^, that are probable onjy, »ot 
pertain. In a word, it holds in' general 
with refpecSt to every fort of jpeafoning, 
that the cpnclqfiye .propqfition c^n, Qever 
Tife higher in poii^t of convidlionj than the 
very lowed of the intuitive proppQtipn^ 
employed as ftep if> the reafon^ng. 

The perception we have pf the cpntin- 
gency pf future pyents, opens a wide field 
to our f e?tforiing abquf prqbabilities; That 
perception involyjBs mpre or l^fs dpubp.ac- 
eprding to its fubjed. In fome inftances, 
the event is perceived to be extrcnniely 
doubtful } in others^ it is perceiyed to be 
lefs doubtful. It appears altogether doubt- 
ful, in thrpwing a dye, which of the fix 
lides vvill turn up ; and for that reafon, we 
cannot juftly conclude for one rather than 
for another. If one only of the fix fides be 
marked with a figure^ we conclude, that a 
blan]^ will turn up j and five to one is an 
equal wager that fuch will be the cffe<ft. 
In judging of the future bghayipur of a 

man 
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mari.wlio has hitherto been govefnied by 
intereft,' we may conclude with a probat- 
bility approaching to certainty, that in-* 
tereft will continue to prevail. 

Belief comes laft m, otder, Which, as 
diefined above, is knowledge of the truth 
of fafis- that falls below ceptainty^ and in-i 
volves in its nature fome degree of doubt. 
It is alfo of two kinds ; one founded upon 
intuition, and one upon reafoning. Thus^ 
knowledge, opinion, belief, are all of them 
equally diftinguifliable into intuitive and 
difcurfive. Of intuitive belief, 1 difcover 
three different fotirces of caufes. Firft^ 
A prcfent objedl. Second, An obje<^ for- 
merly prefeht. Third, The teftimony of 
others. 

To have a clear conception of the firft 
caufe, it muft be obferved, that among 
the fimple perceptions that compofe the 
complex perception of aprefent object, a 
perception of real and pfefent exiftence is 
•one. This perception rifes commonly to 
certainty ; in which cafe it is a branch of 
knowledge properly fo termed ; and is 
handled as fuch above* But this percept 
tion falls below certainty in fome in^ 
ftances j as .whete an obje<ft, feen at a 
D d a great 
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great didance or in a fog, is perceived to 
be a borfe, but fo indiftindly as to make 
it a probability only. The perception ia 
fuch a cafe is termed belief. Both percep- 
tions are fundamentally of the fame na- 
ture; being fimple perceptions of real ex- 
iftence. They differ only in point of dif- 
tindlnefs : the perception of reality that 
makes a branch of knowledge, is io clear 
and diftindl as to exclude all doubt or he- 
fitation : the perception of reality that 
occafions belief, being lefs clear and dif- 
tin<5V, makes not the exiftence of the ob- 
jedl certain to us, but only probable. 

With refpeft to the fecond caufe; the 
exiftence of an abfent objedl, formerly 
fcen, amounts not to a certainty ; and 
therefore is the fubjed of belief only, not 
of knowledge. Things are in a continual 
flux from produdion to difTolution j and 
tour fenfes are accommodated to that va- 
riable fcene : a prefent objedl admits no 
doubt of its exiftence ; but after it is re- 
moved, its exiftence becomes lefs certain, 
and in time finks down to a flight degree 
of probability. 

Human teftimony^ the third caufe, pro- 
iduces belief, more or lefs ftrong, accor- 
ding 
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ding to circumftances. In general, nature 
leads us to rely upon the veracity of each 
other ; and commonly the degree of reli- 
ance is proportioned to the degree of vera- 
city. Sometimes belief approaches to cer- 
tainty, as when it is founded on the evi- 
dence of perfons above exception as to ve- 
racity. Sometimes it finks to the loweft 
degree of probability, as when a fadl is 
told by one who has no great reputation 
for truth. The nature of the faft, com- 
mon or uncommon, has likewife an influ- 
ence: an ordinary^ incident gains credit 
upon very flight evidence ; but it requires 
the ftrongeft evidence to overcome the im-* 
probability of an event that deviates from 
the ordinary courfe of nature. At the 
fame time, it muft be obferved, that be-' 
lief is not always founded upon rational 
principles. There are biafles and weak- 
nefles in human nature that fometimes 
difturb the operation, and produce belief 
withbut fufficient or proper evidence : we 
are difpofed to believe on very flight evi- 
dence, an interefting event, however rare 
or fingular, that alarms and agitates the 
mind; becaufe the mind in agitation is 
remarkably fufceptible of impreflions : for 
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which reafon^ ftorie$ of ghofls and appji- 
ritions pafs current with the vulgar. ,]|lo- 
quence alfo has. great power over the 
mind ; and, by njaking deep impreflions, 
enforces the belief of fedls upon evidence 
that would not be regarded in a cool mo- 
ment. 

The dependence that our perception of 
real exiftence, and confequcntly belief, 
hath upon oral evidence, enlivens focial 
intercourfe, and promotes fociety. But 
the perception of real exiftence has a ftiU 
ipore extenfive influent* ; for from that 
perception is derived a great part of the 
entertainment we find in hiftory, and ^n 
hiftprical fables {a). At the fame time, a 
perception that may be raifed by fi<5tion aa 
well as by trpth, would often miflead were 
we abandoned to its impulfe : but the 
God of nature hath provided a remedy for 
that evil,, by ertding within the mind a 
tribunal, to which , there lies an appeal 
from the rafli im^reffions of fenfe. When 
the delufion of eloquence or of dread fub- 
fides, the perplexed mind is uncertain 
what to believe. A regular procefs com- 
mences, cbunfel is heard, evidence pro- 

{a) Elements of Criticifm, ch. 2. part i. $ 7. 
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duced, and a :fihal judgpracht proaouiiete!*, 
fometimes confirming, fometimes varying^, 
the belief impreffed upon' us by the lively 
perception t>f reality. Thus, by a wife ap-*- 
pointm^nt of nature, intuitive belief is fub^ 
jeded to rational diffeuffion: when con- 
finnedl>y reafbn, it turns more vigorous 
and authoritative : when contradi(9:ed ; by 
reafon, it )di^pF^airs among fenfible people. 
In fooae inftances, it is top headflrohg for 
reafon ; as in the cafe of hobgoblins and 
apparitions, which pafs current among die 
vulgar in fpite of reafon. 

We proceed to the other. kind of belief^ 
that which is founded on reafoning^ to 
which, w|ien intuition fails us, we muft 
have recourfe for afcertaining certain fa<5ls. 
Thus, from known efiedls, we infer the 
exiftence o^ unknown caufts. That ail 
effed niuft have a caufe, is an intuitivd 
propofition j but to afcertatn what partf-i 
cular thing is the caufe, requires com-^ 
monly a procefs of reafoning. This is ona 
of the means by which the Deity, the pri- 
mary caufe, is made known to us, as 
mentioned aUbVe. Reafon, in tracing 
caufes from known effedls, produces dif-p 
ferent degrees of convidion. It fometimes 

pyodufe^ 
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produces certainty, as in proving the ex- 
jfience of the Deity ; which on that ac- 
count is handled above, under the head of 
knowledge. For the moft pare it produ- 
ces belief only, which, according to the 
flrength of the reafoning, fometimes ap- 
proaches to certainty, fometimes is fo weak 
as barely to turn the fcale on the fide of 
probability. Take the following examples 
t)f diflPerent degrees of belief founded on 
probable reafoning. When Inigo Jones 
flourifiied, and was the only architect of 
note in England ;. let it be fuppofed, that 
his model of the palace of Whitehall had 
been prefented to a ftrangcr, without men-* 
tioning the author. The ftranger, in the 
firft .place, would be intuitively certain, 

' that this was the work of fome Being, in- 
telligent and fkilful. Secondly, He would 

. have a convidion approaching to certain- 
ty, that the operator was a man. And, 
thirdly. He would have a convidlion that 
the man was Inigo Jones ; but lefs firm 
than the former. Let us next fuppofe an- 
other Englifti architedl little inferior in re- 
putation to Jones : the ftraqger would ftill 
pronounce in favour of the latter; but his 
belief would be in the loweft degree* 

Whe4 
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Wheu we hiveftigate the caiifes of cer- 
tain tSt&Sy the reafoning is often founded 
upbn theknpwn nature of man; Ih the 
high country^ for examplei between £-»• 
diilbui^gh and Glafgow, the people lay 
their coals at the end of their houfesi 
without any fence td feciiire them froni 
theft : whence it is rationally inferredi 
that coals are there in plenty. In the weft 
of Scotland^ the corn-ftacks are covered 
with great care and nicety : whence it is 
inferred, that the climate is rainy; Pla- 
cenda is the capital town^ of Bifcay : th^ 
only town in Newfoundland bears th^ 
fame name j from which circumftance it 
is conjeiStured, that the Bifcayners weris 
the firft Europeans who made a Settlement 
in that ifland^ 

Analogical reafoning^ founded upon th« 
uniformity of nature, is frequently em* 
ploy'd in the inveftigation of fads ; and 
we infer^ that fadls of which we are un- 
certain^ muft refemble thofe of the faopLf 
kind that are known. The reafonings in 
natural philofophy are moftly of that kind* 
Take the following examples* We learn 
from experience, that proceeding from the 
humbleft vegetable to man, there are num^ 

VolJIL E e berleft 
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berlefs clafTes of beings riling one abore 
another by differences, fcarce perceptible, 
and leaving no where a iingle gap or in* 
terval : and from convi<Siion of the uni'* 
formity of nature we infer, that the line 
is not broken off here, but is carried on 
in other worlds, till it end in the Deity. 
I proceed to another example: Every man 
is confcicms of a felf*motive power in 
himfelf ; and from theniniformity of na* 
ture, we infer the lame power in every 
one of our pwn fpecies. The argument 
here from analogy carries great wdghr, 
becaufe we entertain no doubt of the uni- 
formity of nature with refped to beingJ 
of our own kind. We apply the fame ar- 
gument to other animals ; tho' their re- 
femblance to man appears not fo certain, 
as that of one man to another. But why 
not alfo apply the fame argument to infer 
ft felf^motJve power in matter ? When we 
iee matter in motion without an external 
liaoVer, we naturally infer, that, like us, 
it^ moves itfelf. Another example is bor- 
rowed from Maupertuis. ** As there is po 
** known fpace of the earth covered with 
*/ water lb large as the Terra Aujralis in- 
•* cognita^ we fliay reafonably infer, that 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



** fo great a part of the eaj-th iS not alto- 
•' gcthcr fca, but that there muft be fome 
** proportion of land." The uniformity 
of nature with refpedt to the intermixture 
of fea and land, is an argument that af-<* 
fords but a very flender degree of convic- 
tion; and from late voyages it is difcover- 
edy that the argument holds not in fa6:. 
The following argument of the fame kind^ 
tho* it cannot be much rely'd on, feems 
however better founded. " The inhabit- 
ants of the northern hemifphere, have, 
** in arts and fciences, excelled fuch of the 
fouthem as we have any knowledge of; ' 
and therefore among the latter we ought 
not to expedt many arts, nor much cul- 
** tivation." 

After a fatiguing inveftigation of num- 
berlefs particulars which divide and fcatter 
the thought, it may not be unpleafant tQ 
bring all under one view by a fuccindl re- 
capitulation. 

We have two means for difcovering 
truth and acquiring knowledge, viz. in- 
tuition and reafoning. By intuition we 
difcover fubjedls and their attributes, paf- 
fipns, internal adlion^j and in fhof t every 
thin^ that is matter of fadl. By intuition 
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we alfo difcovcr fcvcral relations. There 
are fome fadts and many relations, that 
cannot be difcovercd by a fingle adl of in- 
tuition, but require feveral fuch ads link- 
ed together in a chain of reafoning. 

Knowledge acquired by intuition, in- 
cludes for the mod part certainty : in fbme 
inftances it includes' probability only. 
Knowledge acquired by reafoning, fre- 
quently includes certainty ; but more fre- 
quently includes probability only. 

Probable knowledge, whether founded 
on intuition or on reafoning, is termed 
opinion when it concerns relations; and 
is termed ke^li^ when it concerns fads. 
Where knowledge includes certainty, it 
retains its proper name. 

Reafqning that produces certainty, is 
termed dcmonjlrati'ue ; and is termed pro-, 
bable^ when it only produces probability. 

Demonftrative reafoning is of two kinds. 
The firft is, where the conclufion is deri-? 
yed from the nature and inherent proper- 
ties of the fubjedl : raathenaatical reafon- 
ing is of that kind ; and jTerhaps the only 
inflance. The fecond is, where the con- 
clufion IS derived from fome propofition, 
pf which we are certain by intuition. ^ . 

Probable 
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Probable reafoning is endlds in its ▼a^ 
lieties ; - and affords different degrees o£ 
conviiSlion, depending on the nature of 
the fubjedt upon which it is empIoy*d« 



SECT, II, 

Progrefs of Reafon. 

A Progrefs from infancy to maturity in 
the mind of man, fimilar to that in 
, his body, has been often mentioned. The 
external fenfes, being early neceffary for 
felf-prefervation, arrive quickly at matu- 
rity. The internal fenfes are of a flower 
growth, as well as every other mental 
power : their maturity would be of little 
or no ufe while the body is weak, and 
unfit for adion. Reafoning, as obferved 
in the firft fe<5Hon, requires two mental 
powers, the power of invention, and that 
of perceiving relations. By the former 
are difcovered intermediate propofitions, 
having the fame relation to the funda- 
mental proportion and to the conclufion ; 
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and that relation is ▼erified by the latter. 
Both powers are neceflary to the perfon 
who frames an argument, or a chain of 
reafoning : the latter only, to the perfon 
who judges of it. Savages are miferably 
deficient in both. With refpedl to the 
former, a favage may have from his na- 
ture a talent for invention; but it will 
iland him in little (lead without a ftock of 
ideas enabling him to felcdl what may an- 
fwer his puirpofe; and a favage has no 
opportunity to acquire fuch a ftock. With 
refpedl to the latter, he knows little of 
relations. And how ihould he know, 
when both ftudy and pradice are necefla- 
ry for diftinguifhing between relations? 
The.underftanding, at the fame time, is 
amon^ the illiterate obfequious to paflion 
and prepoflefTion ; and among them the 
imagination sl&s without control, form- 
ing conclufions often no better than mere 
dreams. In fhort, confidering the many 
caufes that miflead from juft reafoning, 
in days efpecially of ignorance, the erro- 
neous and abfurd opinions that have pre- 
vailed in the world, and that continue 
in fome meafure to pFcvail, are^ far from 
being furprifing. Were reafon qur only 

guide 
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guiide in the condndl of life, we iho¥d4 
have caufe to compUiu; hut .our Makec 
has provided u£ with the moral fpnfc;, a 
guide little fubjedl to error in matters of 
importance. In the Sciences, reafon is t£^ 
featial ; but in the condudl of life/ which 
is our chief concern, reafon may be aa 
ufeful afliflant ; but to be our director is 
not its province, , 

The national progrefs of reafon has been 
fldwer in Europe, than that of any other 
art: ftatuary, painting, architedure, and 
other fkie arts, approach nearer perfections 
as well as morality and natural hiflory. 
Manners and every art that appears ex- 
ternally, may in part be acquired by imi- 
tation and es^ample: in reafoning there is 
nothing external to be laid hold of. But 
there is befide a particular caufe that re*^ 
gards Europe, which is the blind defe- 
rence that for nxany ages was paid to Ari- 
ftotle; who has kept the reafoning faculty 
inchaixis more than two thoufand* years. 
In his logic, the plain and fimple mode of 
reafoning is reje(Sled, that which Nature 
di^ajtes } and in its (lead is introduced aq. 
artificial mode^ ihowy but unfubftantiar, 
qf no ufe for difcoyering truth; but con- 
trived 
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trivcd with great art for wrangling and 
difputation. Confidering that reafbn for 
1q many ages has been immured in the 
enchanted caftle of fyllogifni, where phan- 
toms pafs for realities; the flow progrefs 
of reafon toward maturity is far from be- 
ing furprifing. The taking of Conftan*- 
tinople by the Turks ann. 1453, unfaldcd 
a new fcene, which in time relieved the 
world from the ufurpatioh of Ariftotle, 
iand reftored realbn to her privileges. AU 
the knowledge of Europe was centred in 
Conftantinople; and the learned men of 
that city, abhorring the Turks and their 
jgovernment, took refuge in Italy. The 
Greek language was introduced among the 
weftem nations of Europe ; and the ftudy 
of Greek and Roman claffics became fa^ 
fliionable. Men, having acquired new 
ideas, began to think for chemfelves : they 
exerted their natiye faculty of reafon : the 
futility of Ariftotle's logic became appa- 
rent to the penetrating; and is how appa- 
rent to all. Yet fo late as the year 1621^ 
feveral perfons were baniflied from Paris 
for contradiding that phiJofopher, about 
matter and form, and about the numbci* 
of the elements. And fhorcly after, the 
^ parliament 
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parliament of Paris prohibited, under pain 
of death, any thing to be taught contrary 
to the doiSlrines of Ariftotle, Julius II. and 
LeoX. Roman Pontiffs, contributed zea-' 
loufly to the reformation of letters ; but 
they did not forefee that they were alfp 
contributing to the reformation of religion, 
and of every fcience that depends on rea- 
foning. Though the fetters of fyllogifm 
have many years ago been fliaken off; yet, 
like a limb long kept from motion, the 
reafpning faculty has fcarcely to this day 
attained its free and natural exercife. Ma- 
thematics is the only fcience that never 
has been cramped by fyllogifm, and we 
find reafoning there in great perfedlion at 
an early period. The very flow progrefs 
of. reafoning in other matters, will appear 
from the following indudlion. ' 

To exemplify erroneous and abfurd rea- 
fonings of every fort, would be endlefs. 
The reader, I prefume, will be fatisfied 
with a few inftances; and I fhall endek- 
vour to feledl what are amufing. For the 
fake of order, I divide them into thre? 
heads. Firft, Inftances fliowing the imbe-? 
qillity of human reafon during its rionagCt 
Second, Erroneous reafpning occafioi^ed by 

Vol.. }II, F f nj^tiiral 
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natural biafles. Thitd, Erroneoti* te^ibtk^ 
itxg occafioned by acquired biafles. Witb 
refpetft to the firft, inftances are efidlefs ^f 
reafonings founded oft erroneous premifbs. 
It was an Epicurean dofSlrihe, That the 
^ods have all of them a human figiife; 
. ftioved by the following argument^ that 
^ po being of any other figure has the nfis 
of reafon. Plato^ takiftg' fof grantdd the 
following erroneous ptopofition, That eve- 
ry being which moves itfelf itiuft have £i 
foul, concludes that the world muft have 
a foul, becaufe it moves itfelf {a). A^* 
fiotle taking it for gtahted, witheui thtf 
leaft evidence and contrary to t)*uth, 
that all heavy bodies tend to the centr* 
i>f the uiilyerfe, proves the eafth to bQ 
the centre of the univerfe by the fol-i^ 
lowing arguttipnt, '* Heavy bodies na-p 
" turally tend to the centre of the tmi- 
*' verfe: we know by experience that heavji^ 
** bodies tend to the centre of the earth : 
^ therefore the centre of the earth is the 
'* centre of the univerfe.'* Appion ridi^ 
cules the Jews for adhering literally to thd 
precept of refting pn their fabbath, fo ^ 
to fuffer Jerufalen; to be taken that day by 
{a) C!cerp> De natura Peorum, lib. 2. $ X2. 
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THxAomf i^ft of ^ag4?^. Mark th? a^fwer 
f>f Jpf§phi>§ : ** Wljoever palTes a fober 
^' jadg«m6nt on tl>is iptattcr, will find ou;r 
•* pradice agreeable to honour and vir- 
•* f ue i for what can be more honourable 
" 90d virtuous, than to poftpon?^ p»r 
** coijintry, and even life itfelf, to the fer?- 
** vice of God^ and of his holy religion V^ 
A ftrange idea dF religion, to put it in di- 
rect oppoiicioa to levery moral principle"! 
A fuperftitious and abfurd dodrine, Tha$ 
Ood will interpoie by a miracle to declare 
what is right in every controverfy, has 
occafioned much erronepias reafoning and 
abfurd practice. The pradice of deter*- 
ynining controverfijes by fingle combat^ 
commenced about the feventh century, 
when religion had degenerated into fuppr*- 
ftion, and courage was cfleemed the only 
moral virtue. The parliament of Paris,, 
in the reign of Charles VI. appointed a 
i^ngle combat between two gentlemen, i:^ 
order to havp the judgement of God whe- 
ther the one had comniitted a rape on th^ 
Other's wife. In the 1454, John Picard 
being accufed by hi? foxi-in-law for top 
great familiarity with his wife, a duel be^ 
tween them was appointed by the fame 
F f 2 parliament. 
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parliament. Voltaire juftly obfervcs, that 
the parliament decreed a parricide to be 
committed, in order to try an accuiatioa 
of 'inceft, which poffibly was not com- 
mitted. The trials by water and by fire, 
reft on the fame erroneous foundation. 
In the former, if the perfon accufed funk 
to the bottom, it was a judgement pro- 
nounced by Gad, that he was innocent : 
if he kept above, it was a judgement that 
he was guilty. Fleury (a) remarks^ that 
if ever the perfon accufed was found 
guilty, it was his own fault. In Sicily, a 
woman accufed of adultery, was compel- 
led to fwear to her innocence : the oath, 
taken down in writing, was laid on water; 
and if it did not iink, the woman was in- 
nocent. We find the fame pradlice in Ja- 
pan, and in Malabar. One of the articles 
infifted on by the reformejrs in Scotland, 
was. That public prayers be made and 
the facraments adtniniftered in the vulgar 
tongue. The anfwer of a provincial coun- 
cil was in the following words : " That to 
conceive public prayers or adminifter 
the facraments in any language but La- 
*^ tin, is contrary to the traditions and 

{a) Hiftolre Ecclefiaftiquc. 

pradlice 
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^^ practice of the Catholic church ,for 
^' many ages pail ; aiid that the demand 
" cannot be granted, without impiety to 
" God and difobedience to the chvirch." 
Here it is taken for granted, that the prac- 
tice of the church is always right ; which 
is building an argument on a very rotten 
foundation. The Caribbeans abftaia 
from fwines flelh ; takings it erroneoufly 
for granted, that fuch food would make 
them have fmall eyes, held by them a 
great deformity. They alfo abftain from 
eating turtle ; which they think would in- 
hGt them with the lazinefs and ftupidity 
of that animaL Upon the fame erroneous 
notion, the Brafilians abftain from the 
flefli of ducks, and of every creature that 
moves flowly. It is obferved of northern 
nations, that they do not open the mouth 
fufficiently for diftindl articulation; and 
the reafbn given is, that the coldnefs of 
the air makes them keep the mouth as 
clofe as poflible. This reafon is indolently 
copied by writers one from another: peo- 
ple enured to a cold climate feel little cold 
in the niouth ; befide that a caufe fo weak 
could never operate equally among fo 
many different nations. The real caufe is, 

that 
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diat northern tongues aboand with confo- 
nants, which admic but a fmali' aperture 
of the mouth. (See Elements of Crittciim^ 
chap. Beauty of language). A lift of Ger- 
man names to be found in every catalogue 
of books, will npLake this evident, RuSger-- 
Jius^ for example, Faafcb. To account for 
a fa<El that is certain, any reafon com^moft* 
ly fuffices. 

A talent for writing Ceems in Germany 
to be eflimated by weight, as beauty if 
faid to be in Holland. Cocceius for wri- 
ting three weight^ folio volumes on law, 
has obtained aniong his countrymen the 
epithet of Great. This author, handling 
the rules of fucceflion in land-eftat^s, has 
with moft profound erudition founded all 
of them upon the following very fimple 
proportion : In a competition, that de«* 
fcendent is entitled to be preferred who 
has the greateft quantity of the predecef^ 
ibr^s blood in his veins, ^weritur^ has a 
man any of his predeceiTor's blood in 
his veins, otherwife than metaphorically ? 
Simile indeed! to build an ai^umeut iQ 
law upon a pure metaphor. 

Next of reafonings where the conclufioa 
follows not from the premiss, or funda«- 

mental 
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mental prdpofitioti. Plato eAdeftlrours W 
prove^ thfii; thef world is eiKlowed with 
wifddin^ by the followmg arguraent* 
•* Th6 world is greater thafr any of ia 
^* pafts ; therefore it is endowed with wif- 
^^ dom } for otherwife a man who is en^ 
^^ dowed with wiidom would be grea^tef 
** than the world (a).'* The conclufion 
heri^ does not follow; for tho' man is «j>» 
dowed with wifdom, it follows not, that 
he is greater than the world in point of 
fize* Zeno endeavours to prove, that the 
World has the ufe of reafon, by an latr^u^ 
m^nt of the fame kind* . To convince tbo 
World of the, truth of the four goipelsj 
Ireneus {b) urges thq following arguments^ 
whi^h he calls deraonftration, '* There 
" dre(four quarters of the wprld and four 
^' cardinal winds, confequenily there ai^ 
** four gofpels in the church, as there,are 
* • fouf pillars that fupport it, and foui? 
^* breatlxs of life that render it immortal^'- 
Again^ "The four anipiials in Ezekiel's 
^* vifion tnarl; the four dates of the Soi| 
^? of God* The lion is his roy^l digi^ity ; 



(4) Ciceroy De natura Deoru0» lib* 2. $ 12. 
{l) Lib*3« cap. 11^ , 
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** the calf, his priefthood : the beaft with 
•^ the face of man, his human nature : 
^^ the eagle, his fpirit which defcends on 
^ the church. To thefe four animals cor- 
'* refpond the four gofpels, on which our 
** Lord is feated. John, who teaches his 
^ celeftial origin, is the lidn, his gofpel 
" being full of confidence: Luke, who 
** begins with the priefthood of Zachariah, 
*^^ is the calf : Matthew, who defcribes 
^' the genealogy of Chrift according to the 
^* flefh, is th? animal refembling a man : 
** Mark, who begins with the prophetic 
^* Ipirit coming from above, is the eagfe. 
♦* This gofpel is the fborteft.6f all, becaufe 
^* brevity is the charader of- prophecy.'- 
Take a third demonftration of the truth of 
the four gofpels. ** There have been four 
*^ covenants ; the firft under Adam, the fc- 
** cond under Noah, the third under Mofes, 
** the fourth under Jefus Chrift." Whence 
Ireneus concludes, that they are vain, 
tafli, and ignorant, who admit more or 
Jefs than four gofpels. St Cyprian in his 
exhortation to martyrdom, after having 
applied the myfterious number feven, to 
the feven days of the creation, to the feven 
thousand years of the wqrld^s duration, to 
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tbfc ftwiipE ; f^rit? tlM^t ftaiid ibffore God, to' 
tli{«./e<?ea lamps of the taljemacle, tp ifee 
fevei>:C*ndldJiicks of the Ap<sK:alyfvilb, jto; 
the feven pillars of wifdenn, to the feyen 
clnldpenof tJ^e bairen wooi^an, t« th^ fcven 
w0mea^ whg toc^ oi^c man fjctr their h\iif- 
baod, to the feven bjRathers qf the Macca- 
bees; obferves^ daatSt Paul mentions that 
oombcr as ^ privileged nuniibcr^ which^^ 
feysiie^35 thciTeafon why he did npt write 
but to fev^D chiirches. Pope Gregory, 
writing, in favour of the four councils^ 
viz.:J^ice^ CqnftantiinQple, Ephefus, and 
Caloedoji, reafbi^ thus : - That as there 
\ aiefeur eyangelifts, there ought alfotq 
*^ bcr&ttF covmcils." What would >hc have 
iaid, if 4ie had lived lOQ years later, when 
thereuwere many m^jre than four ? In ad^ 
miaifimng the ikci*ament of the Lord'^ 
fiipper, it was ordered, that the hoft 
fliouldlbe -covered with. a clean Hnen cloth ; 
becaufe, .fays the Gaijpn law, the body of 
our Lord. Jcfus Chri(t was buried in a 
ckka linen clotbu Jofepbus^ in iiis anfwer 
to Appion, urges the following argument 
for::rfxe temple of Jerufalem : *' As there is 
V but one God, and one world, it holdai 
•* in analogy, that there Ihould be but one 
VoK^m. G g '' temple;^ 
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•^ temple/' ' At that rate, there (kould be 
but one worfhipper. And why ihould 
that one temple be at Jerufalem rather 
than at Rome, or at Pekin? The Syrians 
and Greeks did not for a long time eat 
fifh. Two reaibns are afligned: one is, 
that '£{h is not facrificed to the gods; 
the other, that being immerfed in the fea, 
they look not up to heaven {a). The firfl: 
would afford a more plaufible argument 
for eating fifh. And. if the other have any 
V^^ight, it would be an argument £ir ia-^ 
crijGicing men, and neither £Ih Qor cattle. 
In juftification of the Salic law, which 
prohibits female fupcefhon, it was Jong 
held a conclufive argument. That in the 
fcripture the lilies are faid neither to work 
nor to fpin. Vieira, termed by his coun- 
trymen the Lufttaman Cicero^ publifhed fer-p 
mons, one of which begins .thus, ** Were 
** the Supreme Being to fhow himfelf vl- 
^* fibly, he' would chufe the circle rathcj 
^? than the triangle, the fquare, the pen* 
^* tagon, the duodecagon^ or any othec 
*' figure.'* But why appear in any of 
thefe figures ? And if he were obliged to 
appear in fo mean a ihape^ a globe is un- 
{a) Sir Jolm M^fliam» p. aai. 

.4i)ul?t«dly 
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doubtedly tnotc beautiful than a circle. 
Peter Efantz of Horn, who lived in the 
lad century, imagined that Noah's ark is 
the true conftrufkion of a fhip; " which/* 
iaid he, ^^ is the workmanfhip of God, 
^ and therefore perfe<f) ;" as if a veflel 
made merely for floating on the water^ 
were the bed alio for failing. Sixty ot^ 
fcrenty years ago, the faihion prevailed, 
in imitation of birds, to fwallow fmall 
fiones for the fake of digeftion ; as if 
what is proper for birds^ were equally 
proper for men. The Spaniards, who laid 
wafte a great part of the Weft Indies, en- 
deavoured to excufe their cruelties, by 
maintaining, that the natives were not 
men, but a fpecies of the Ourah Outang; 
for no better reafon, than that they wefe 
of a copper colour, fpoke an unknown lan- 
guage, and had no beard. The Pope if^ 
fued a bull, declaring, that it pleafed hint 
and the Holy Ghoft to acknowledge the 
Americans to be of the human race. This 
bull was not received cordially ; for in the 
council of Lima, ann. 1583, it was vio- 
lently difputed, whether the Americans 
had fo much underftanding as to be ad- 
mitted to the facraments of the church. 
* G g 2 In 
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In the 1440, the Pbrtugiiefc folicited f*^ 
Pope's permrfllon to dowble the Gape of 
Good HopCj and to reduce to pefpdtual 
fervitude the negroes, becaufc they had 
the colour of the damned, and never weftt 
to church. In the Frederician Code, a 
propofition is laid down. That by the law 
of nature no man can make a teftament. 
And in fupport of that propofition the 
following argument is urged, which is 
faid to be a demonftration : " No deed 
*' can be a teftament While a man is aiive, 
** becaufeit is not neceiTarily his ultima 
" voluntas ; and no man can make a te-» 
" ftament after his death.'* Both prrc- 
tnifes are true, but the negative conclu- 
fiori does not follow : it i^ true a man's 
deed is not his ultima voluntas^ while he is 
alive: but does it not become his ultima 
voluntas^ when he dies without altering 
the deed ? 

Many reafonings have paQed current in 
the world as good coin, where the premi- 
ses are not true ; noi*, fuppofing them 
true, would they infer the conclufion. 
I^lato in his Phoedon relies on the follow- 
ing argument for the immortality of the 
foul. '[ Is not death theJoppofite of life ? 

^* Certainly. 
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*^ Oirtakilyv ' And 44> tbey not give birth 
" tof cadi other t Ce»tain^^ What cbcii 
^^. is ^ proci^ed froiaqf life ? &e«h. Add 
" T^ifcat ftom^ death ? Life., It is thea 
**'from the 'dead that • dl things' living 
" proeeedj and confcqucntly fouls exill 
** after death.*' God, fays Plato, mad^ 
kit ^ve worlds^ ftccaufe according to hFs' 
definition there are but five regular bodies 
m 'geometry. Is that a reafon for confi* 
iiing the Almighty to five worlds, not oiie 
lefe or morfe. - Arrftotle, who wrote a book 
upon mechanics, was much puzzled about 
the equilibrium of a balance, when un- 
equal weights are hung upon it at different 
difiances from the centre. Having ob-^ 
ferved, that the arras of the balance de- 
icribe portions of a circle, he accounted 
for the Equilibrium by a notable argu- 
ment t " All the properties of the circle are 
" wonderful : the equilibrium of the two 
** weights that delcribe portions of a circle 
** is wonderful. Ergo^ the equilibrium 
^ muft be one of the properties of xh» 
** circle.** What are we to think of Ari- 
ftotle's X^ogic,, when we find him capable 
of iiich childifli reafoning ? And yet that 
work has beeqi tfie admiration of all the 

world 
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world for centuries upon dmtories. Nay, 
ddat fooliih argument has been efpoufed 
and commented upon by his difciples^ for 
the fame length of time« To proceed to 
another inftance : Marriage within the 
fourth degree of confanguinity, as welt 
as of affinity, is prohibited by the Lateran 
council, and the reafon given is,^ That 
the body being made up of the four ele- 
ments, has four different humours in it*. 
The Roman Catholics began with behead* 
ang heretics, hanging them, or Honing 
them to ^ death. But^fuch punifhments 
were difcovered to be too flight, in matters 
of faith. It was demonftrated, that here- 
tics ought to] be burat in a flow fire : it 
being taken for granted, that God puniflies 
them in the other world with a flow fire^ 
it was inferred, " That as every prince 

^ The original is curious : ^ Quatemarius eniim 
*' nmnetus bene congruit prohibitioni cdnjugii cor* 
<< poralis \ de quo dicit Apoftolus, (^d vir iton 
^ habet potefiatcm- fui coi|>orts, fed mulier i neqoe 
^< mulier habet poteftatem iiii corporis, fed vir ^ 
^< quia quatuor func kumores in colore, quod 
^ conftat ex quatuor elementis.*^ Were men who 
could be guilty of fuch nonfenfe, qualified to be 
eurleaders in the moft important of all concemsr 
that of eternal falvatioo l * 
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^* and every maglftrate is the image of 
'^ God in this world, they ought to follow 
" his example." Here is a double error in 
realbning: firft, the taking for granted 
the fundamental propofition, which iq 
forely not felf^evident ; and next, the 
drawing a conclufion from it without any 
connection. The heat of the fun, by the 
reflection of its rays from the earth, is 
greatly increafe^ in paffing over the great 
GDuntry of Africa. Hence rich mines of 
gold, and the black complexion of the in^ 
habitants^ In pafling over the Atlantic it 
is coo}ed : and by the time it reaches the 
continent of America, it has loft much of 
itss vigour. Htsnce no gold on the eaft fide 
x)f America.: But being heated again in 
pafling over a great fpace of land, it pro* 
^uces much gold in Peru. Is not this rea^ 
ibning curious ? What follows is no left 
fo. Huetius Bifhop of Auvranches, dcf 
claiming againft the vanity of eftablifliing 
^ perpetual fuccefllon of defcendents, obt* 
ferves, that other writers had expofed it 
upon moral principles, but that he would 
cut it down with a plain metaphyseal ar- 
gument. ^^ Father and £oti are relative 
.^ ' \ieAB i »nd the rdatioa is at an end by 

" th9 
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'^' ^ deatb of ^eitlter* * 'fAj^ wifl .'thiicfcre 

" to leave toy ^(buie tbrny fim, isiabford; 

^ becai3fe-aft6riXQyxiea.th, be i&ti& longer 

** my fott^' Sif.thc^Sajo^i^ 

meat hc'dtpMh^otes tUc^vm^ 

^^ The relation that £ii>£i^lbbtw£ena'ma« 

** and his chiara6ler,:ii:rit:»i €n«^ bylus 

^* death: and'thftreferc,ctbat the^chamc- 

•? tergivenlhimby dTCworidii>doflg84« 

^* tp him ftc«* toahyf petfoHl-^^liiiittiiis is 

*K)t the only ^w^her Who liis^'Wrgeid ia«ta- 

•pJij^cal argumejits ^6n«fary to- cdntoon 

i^nft. • ■' -: ' *. ^'--- i ^^^ . ^ -'-; 

Jt oftce' was a-ggnirtl' i^Aida aiftdrig 

Miofe'trhb dwelt J!ne*r^fh«^(^a'^attet p^ople^ 

aieter die'but >ciafi3ag ib&^ebli of-i^dde, 

Jind 'there Were ntjac^waiAing plsttffible^'da- 

-fenp. The-iea^, jn flowing/ earties' with 

it vivifying partides^yt* recruit fhe fick. 

The^ fea is fak, -an^' falt^ pfiefervtes from 

«)itenners. When the fea finfe in ebbing, 

;cyery thiijg fipks with it : tiattt-re lan- 

guifher: the ficfc are not i^ivi^ed: they 

die. ' -» ' " ■ • * • ' ■ ■ ' ' , "^ • 

. What fhail be 4aid of ^a reafoftingr Where 

4:he cohclufiott ife a flit eontradidtioia to^hc 

premifes ? If a man fliooting at ^ wiW 

pigeon hap|>en ^nfortimately to;4ciirhis 

neighbour, 
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neig^bcmr, it is in tHe-Ehglifli law excii- 
fabfe homidde; becaufe the ihooting aa 
animal that id no man*s property, is a law- 
ful at£i; If the aim be at a, tame fowl fot 
amufementi which i^ a trefpalS oii the 
property of artother$ the death df thfe raaa 
is manflaughter. If the tame fowl bef fhot 
in order to be flolen, it is murdfet*, by 
reafon of the felonious intent. From this 
laft the following confequende is drawn^ 
that if a mah^ endeavouring to kill ano- 
ther, mifles his blow and happerieth to kill 
himfelfj he is in judgement of law guilty of 
ivilful and deliberate fdf-murdcr {a) . S trange 
rcaf^ning ! to conftrue an a£l to be wilful 
and deliberate felf-murder, contrary to the 
very thing that is fuppofcd. 

A plentiful fource of inco'nclufiire rea- 
foning, . which prevails greatly during thei 
infancy of the rational faculty,- is the ma- 
king of no jjiroper diftinftioii between 
ftrong and weak relations; MintititiS Fe- 
lix, in his apology for the Chriftiaris, en- 
deavours to prove the unity of the Deity 
from a moft diftant arialogy or relation, 
** That there is but one king of the bees, 

(a) Hal«, Picas cf the Crown, tof.^ri^ij^ , 

Vol. III. Hit ** and 
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.^ and that more than one chief magiftrate 
" would breed confufipn.'* It is a proftn 
tution of reafon to offer fuch an argument 
for the unity of the Deity, But any ar- 
gument paffes current, in fupport of a 
propofition that we know beforehand to 
be true. Plutarch fays, " that it feemed 
•* to have happened by the peculiar di- 
** redlion of the gods, that Numa was born 
" on the 21(1 of April,^ the very day ia 
** which Rome was founded by Romu* 
*^ lus;" a very childifh inference from a 
mere accident. Suppofing Italy to have 
been tolerably populous, as undoubtedly it 
was at that period, the 21ft of April, or 
any day of April, might have given birth 
to thoufands. In many countries, the 
furgeons and barbers are claffed together, 
as members of the fame trade, from a 
Very flight relation, that both of them 
operate upon the human body. The Jews 
cnjoy'd the reputation, for centuries, of 
being fkilful phyficians. Francis L of 
francc, having long laboured under a dif- 
eafe that eluded the art of his own phyfi- 
cians, apply'd to the Emperor Charles V. 
for a Jewifh phyfician from Spain. Find- 
ing that the perfon fent had been convert- 
.. . ' .... .:. : . . ed 
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ed to Chriftianity, the King refufed to em- 
ploy him; as if a Jew were to lofe his 
Ikill upoii being converted to Chriftianity. 
Why did not the King order one of his 
own phyficians to be converted to Juda- 
ifm ? The following childifh argument is 
built upon an extreme flight relation, that 
between our Saviour and the wooden crofs 
he fuffered on. " Believe me," fays Ju- 
lius Firmicus, " that the devil omits no-» 
" thing to deftroy miferable mortals ; 
" converting himfelf into every different 
** form, and employing every fort of ar- 
" tifice. He appoints wood to be ufed in 
** facrificing to him, knowing that our 
" Saviour, fixed to the crofs, would be-^ 
*^ (low immortality upon all his followers. 
" A pine-tree is cut down, and ufed m 
** facrifi,cing to the mother of the gods. 
" A wooden image of Ofiris is buried in 
" facrificing to Ifis. A wooden image of 
" Proferpina is bemoaned for forty nights^ 
** and then thrown into the flames. De- 
" ludcd mortals, thefe flames can do you 
" no fervice. On the contrary, the fire 
" that is deftined for your punifhment 
*' rages without end. Learn from me to 
*^ know ths^t divine wood which will fet 
H h 2 " you 
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*^ yoii frcB. A wooden ark fa^^d the hur 
?* man race from the univerfal^ deluge. 
^' Abraham put wood open th^; {houlders 
*^ of hi§ fon Ifaac. The woodm rp4 
f* ftretched put by Aaron brought *he 
?' children of Ifrael out of the la,nd of E- 
*• gyP^- Wood fweetened the bitter war 
f * ters of Marah, and cpqafQirteji the chU* 
" drcn of Ifrael after pandering three 
V days without water. A- wooden rod 
" ftruck water out of th^ rock. The rod 
f* of Gpd in the hand of Mofe? overcame 
^* Amalek. The -patriarch drp^med^ that 
" he faw angels defcending and.afqending 
f * upon ^ i^opden ladder j and the law of 
f * pod was incloied in a wooden ark. 
** Thefe things were exhibited^ thaty as if 
" it were by 5:crtain fteps, we*might a- 
** fcend to the wood pf the crofe, which 
f* is our falvatipn. The wood of the 
*f crofs fuftains the heavenly inachine, 
*' fuppprts the foundations of t;hq earth, 
" and leads men to eternal life. The 
f* wQod pf t:he devil burns and perifhes, 
** and its a{hes carries do\yn iinners to the 
'' lowed pit of hell.'' The very flighteft 
relations make an imprei&on oh a weak 
Ijnderftanding. Jt wa§ a f§ncy qf Antor 

ninus 
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nbwGetti^irt or^erirtg-his taWe, bo hive 
ferviccs competed of diflics bcgiaibing^th 
the fao^ letcer j fucb a^ kuab and ^bbfler ; 
brotii^ beef, blood-pudding; poi'k^ {xliittib-: 
cake, pigepQS, potatoes, Xbe.fijsi^TOe of 
John kiag qi Scotland .was cbangedinto- 
Robert^ for :m better Tjeafon than that tim 
Johns of Frsim:^ apd of Engkod had bpenr 
unfortxifiatei , . * :.- . :: :^ 

In re^lbntng, mibmces iare not rart, .of 
miftaking th« caufe for xhc cffeft, and the 
effeft for t^be caufe. When a ftpiwri?. 
thrown from t)ie hand, the coatinuane^ 
of its motion in the air^ wa§ once umyejV 
ially accounted for as follows : *^ That the 
" air follows thp ftone At the heele, :an4 
" puflies it <Mi**^ The effet£l:.bere is itxifta-: 
ken for the caufe : the air indeed fbllow?* 
the (lone at the heels; but it only fills the 
vacuity made by the ftone, and does nbe 
pulh it on. It has been flyly urged a- 
gainft the art of phyfic, that phyficians arc 
rare among temperate people, fuch as have 
no wants but thpfe pf nature ; and that 
where phyficians abound, difeafes abound. 
This is miilaking the qaufe for the eflfaSl,. 
and the effed for the caufe : people ii^. 
health hay^ xip pfcaiipn for a pbyficiain ; 

but 
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but indolence' tod luxury beget difeafes, 
and difeafes beget phyficians. 
. During the nonage of reafbn, men are 
iatisfied with words merely, inllead of an 
argument. A fea-profpeft is charming; 
but we foon tire of an unbounded pro- 
fpeQ;. It would not give fatisfa6lion to 
fay, that it is too extenfive; for why fhould 
not a profpedl be reliflied, however exten- 
fcve ? .But employ a foreign ternt and fay, 
that it is trop^ v^r, we enquire no farther : 
a term that is not familiar, makes an im- 
preffion, and captivates weak reafon. This 
obfervation accounts for a mode of writing 
formerly in common ufe, that of (luffing 
bur laiiguagie with Latin words and phra- 
fes. Theie are now laid afide as ufelefs ; 
becau(e a proper emphafis^ in reading, 
makes an impreflion deeper than any fo» 
reign term can do. 

• There is one proof of the imbecillity of 
human reafon in dark times, which would 
fcarce be believed, were not the fadl fup- 
ported by inconteilible evidence. Inftead 
qf explaining any natural appearance by 
fearching for a caufe, it has been com* 
mon to account for it by inventing a fable, 
\f hich gave fatisfadion without enquiring 

• farther. 
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farther. For example, in0:ead of giving 
the true caufe of the fucceffion of day and 
nighty the facred book o£ the Scandina- 
vianSy tttvatdiEdda^ accounts for that fuc- 
ceffion by a tale : : " The giant Nor had a 
*• daughter named Nighty of a dark com- 
•* plesion. She was wedded to Daglingar, 
•* of the family of the gods. They had 
" a male chi\d» which they named Day^ 
** beautiful and fhining like all of his fa- 
** ther's family. The univerfal father took 
** Night and Day, placed them in heaven, 
** and gave to each a horfe and a car, that 
** they might travel round the world, the 
** one after the other. Night goes firfl; 
upon her horfe named Rimfaxe^ [Frofty 
Mane], who moiftens the earth with the 
foam that drops from his bit, which is 
the dew. The horfe belonging to Day is 
nsLtncdSkinfaxe^ [Shining Mane], who by 
^^ his radiant mane illuminates the air and 
** the earth/* It is obferved by the tranf- 
lator of the Edda, that this way of ac- 
counting for things is well fuited to the 
turn of the human mind, endowed with 
curiofity .that is keen ; but eafily fatisfied, 
often with words inftead of ideas. Zoroa- 
fler, by a fimilar fable, accounts for the 

growth 
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growth o£eril in this world. He inTents- a 
good and an evil ^principle nMAed.Orvma^ 
zes and Arimcnes^ who ^re in^ con^t^nai 
conflidi for preference. At theia(t' da?p^, 
Oromaze^ will be reunited to the fupreme 
God, from whom he iffued. - Arimane$ 
will be fubd^ied, dai^neis deftroyed; and 
the world, purified by an univerfal con- 
flagration, will become a luminous' and 
Ihining abode, from which evil will be 
excluded. 1 return to the Edda, which is 
ftored with fables of this kind. The high- 
eft notion favages can form of the gods, is 
that of men endowed with extrafofdinary 
power and knowledge. The only puzzling 
circumftance is, how they differ fo much 
from other men as to be immortal. The 
Edda accounts for it by the following 
fable. ** The gods prevented the eflfaS! of 
** old age and decay, by eating certain 
" apples, trufted to the care of Iduna. 
" Loke^ the Momus of the Scandinavians, 
** craftily convey 'd away Iduna^ and con- 
•* cealed her in a wood, under the cufto- 
" dy of' a giant. The gods, beginning 
•* to wax old and gray, deteded the au- 
*Vthor of the theft; and, by terrible me- 
** naces, compelled him to employ his ut-^ 

" moft 
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^^ mod cunning, for regaining Iduna and 
** her apples, in which he was fuccefsful." 
The origin of poetry is thus accounted for 
in the fame work: "The gods formed 
** Cuqfer^ who traverfed the earth, teach- 
•* ing wifdom to men. He was treacher- 
** oufly flain by two dwarfs, who mixed 
" honey with his blood, and compofed a 
** liquor that renders all who drink of it 
** poets. Thefe dwarfs having incurred 
*' the refentment of a certain giant, were 
*' expofed by him upon a rock, furround- 
** cd on all fides with the fea. They gave 
•* for their ranfom the faid liquor, which 
•* the giant delivered to his daughter Gun-^ 
** hda. The precious potion was eagerly 
•* .fought for by the gods ; but how were 
** they to come at it ? Odin^ in the fiiape 
** of a worm, crept through a crevice in- 
** to the cavern where the liquor was con- 
•* cealed. Then rcfuming his natural 
ih^|e, and obtaining Gunloda's confent 
to,, take three draughts, he fucked up 
•• the whole; and, transforming himfelf 
" into an eagle, flew away to -/^^r^. The 
** giant, who was a magician, flew with 
•* all fpeed after Odin, and came up with 
•• him near the gate oi Afgard. The gods 
Vol, III. I i " iflued 
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** iflued out of their palaces to affift their 
matter ; and prefented to him -all the 
pitchers they could lay hands on, which 
he inftantly filled with the precious li- 
*' quor. But in the hurry of difcharging 
" his load, Odin poured only part of the 
" liquor through his beak, the reft being 
** emitted through a lefs pure vent. The 
*' former is beftcw'd by the gods upon 
** godd poets, to infpire them with divine 
** enthufiafm. The latter, which is in 
" much greater plenty, is beftow'd libe- 
*^ rally on all who apply for it ; by which 
** means the world is peftered with an 
** endlefs quantity of wretched verfes.'* 
Ignorance is equally credulous in all ages. 
Albert, furnamed the Greatj flouriflied in 
the thirteenth century, and was a man of 
real knowledge. During the cburfe of his 
education he was remarkably dull; and 
fome years before he died became a fort of 
changeling. That fingularity projbced 
the following (lory. The holy \^gin, 
appearing to him, demanded, whether he 
would excel in philofophy or in theology : 
upon his chufing the former, (he promifed, 
that he fhould become an incomparable 
philofopher; but added, that to puniflx 

hjia^i 
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him for not preferring theology, he fliould 
become ftupid again as at firft. 

Upon a flight view, it may appear un-* 
{accountable, that even the groffeft favages 
fliould take a childifh tale for a folid rea- 
fbn. But nature aids the deception: 
where things are related in a lively man- 
ner, and every circumftance appears as 
pafling in our fight, we take all for grant- 
ed as true {a). Can an ignorant ruftic 
doubt of infpiration, when he fees as it 
were the poet fipping the pure celeftial 
liqudr ? And how can that poet fail to 
jproduce bad verfes, who feeds on the ex- 
crements that drop from the fundament 
even of a deity ? • 

' In accounting for natural appeatances, 
even good writers have betray 'd a weak- 
nefs in reafoning, little inferior to that a- 
bpve mentioned. They do not indeed put 
off their difciples with a tale ; but they 
put them off with a mere fuppofition, not 
more real than the tale, Defcaptes afcribes 
the motion of the planets to a vortex of 
ether whirling round arid round. He 
thought not of enquiring whether there 
really be fuch a vortex, nor what makes it 

{^a) Elcpaents of Criticifm, vol. i. p. xoo. edit. ^. 

I i 2 move. 
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move* M. Bufibn forms the earth out of 
a fplinter of the fun, ftrudc off by a comet* 
May not one be permitted humbly to en- 
quire at that eminent philofbpher, what 
formed the comet? This pafles for fplid 
reafoning; and yet we laugh at the poor 
Indian, who fupports the earth from fal^ 
ing by an elephant^ and the elephant hij 
a tortoife. 

It is (lill more ridiculous to r^aibn up-p 
on what is acknowledged to be a fiiSioo, 
as if it were real. Such^are the fidions 
admitted in the Roman law. A Roman 
taken captive in war, loft his privilege of 
being a Roman citizen; for freedom was 
held effential to that privilege. But what if 
he made his efcape after perhaps an hour's 
detention ? The hardfhip in that cafe ought 
to have fuggefted an alteration of the kw, 
fo far as to fufpend the privilege no long* 
er than the captivity fubfifted. But the 
ancient Romans were not fo ingenious* 
They remedied the hardfliip by a fidionp 
that the naan never had been a captive^ 
The Frederician code banifhe? from the 
law of Pruffia an endlefs number of fic- 
tions found in the Roman law (a). Yet 

{a) Prcfecc^ § 28. 

?ifcerward, 
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afterward, treating of perfbnal rights, it 
is laid down as a rule, That a child in the 
womb is feigned or fuppofed to be born 
when the fi(^ion is for its advantage (^), 
To a weak reafbner, a fidion is a happy 
contrivance for refolving intricate que^ 
ftions. Such is the confiitution of £ng« 
land, that the EngliCh law-courts are 
merely territorial ; and that no fa(fl hap-* 
pening abroad comes under their cogijti** 
fance. An Englifhman, after murdering 
his fellow-traveller in France, returns to 
his native country. What is to be done, 
for guilt ought not to pafs unputiiflied ? 
The crime is feigned to have been com- 
mitted in England. 

Ancient hiftories^ are full of incredible 
fa£ls that paffed current during the in- 
fancy of reafon, which at i»*elent would 
be rejeiSted with contempt. Every one 
who is converfant in the hiftory of ancient 
nations, c^n recall inftances without end. 
Does any perlbn believe at prefent, tho' 
gravely reported by hiflorians, that in old 
Rome there was a law, for cutting into 
pieces the body of a bankrupt, and didri- 

(a) Part I, book x, title 4. $ 4. 

buting 
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buting the parts among his creditors? 
The ftory o£ Pprfeiina and Scevola is 
highly romantic; and the ftory of Vam- 
pires in Hungary, IhamefuHy abfurd. 
There is no rieafon'to believe, there ever 
was fuch a ftate as that of the Amazons; 
and the ilory of -Thaleftris and Alexander 
the Great is Certainly a Station. Scotch 
hiftorians defcribe gravely and circumftan- 
tiaUy th6 battle of Lunc^rty, as if they 
hiad been eye- witneffes. .A pfeafant and 
his two fons, it is faid, were ploughing 
in an adjacent field, during the heat of 
the adion. Enraiged at their countrymen 
f6r turning- their backs, thejr l^roke the 
plough in pieces ; and each laying hold of 
'a part, rufhed into the midft of the battle, 
and obtained a complete* vitfbbry over the 
Danes. This ftory has every mark of 
fidlion : A man following out unconcern- 
edly his ordinary occupation of plough- 
ing, in fight of a battle, on which- depend- 
ed his wife and children, his goods, and 
perhaps his own life : three men, without 
rank or figure,* with only a ftick in the 
hand of each, ftemming the tide of vic^- 
tory, and turning the fate of battle. I 
mention not that a plough was unknowA 
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in Scotland for a century or two after that 
battle; for that circumftance could nor 
create a doubt in the hidorian, if he v^is 
ignorant of it. 

Reafon^ ^ith refpedl to its progrefs, is 
lingular. Morals, manners, and every thing 
that appears externally, may in part be 
acquired by imitation and exampk ; which 
h^ve not the flighted influence upon the 
reafoning faculty. The only means for 
advancing that faculty to maturity, are in- 
defatigable fl:udy and pradlice ; and even 
thefe will not carry a man one fl:ep beyond 
thefubjeds he is converfant about: ex- 
amples are not rare of men extremely ex- 
pert in one fcience, and grofsly deficient in 
others. Many able mathematicians are no- 
vices in politics, and even in the common 
arts of life : fliudy and pradlice have ripen- 
ed them in every relation of equality, while 
they remain ignorant, like the vulgar, 
about other relations. A man, in like man- 
ner, who has befliowed much time and 
thought in political matters, may be a child 
as to other branches of knowledge *. 

I 

* Pafcal, the celebrated author of Lettres Pro^ 
vinciales^ in order to explain the infinity and indi-' 

vifibility 
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I prcKieed to the fecond article^ contain-* 
ing erroneous reafbning occafioned by na- 
tural biaiTes* The firft bias I fhall men- 
tion has an extenfive influence. What is 
feen, makes a deeper impreflion than what 
is reported, or difcovered by refledlioni 
Hence it is, that in judging of right and 
wrong, the ignorant and illiterate are 
ilruck with the external a(5t only, without 
penetrating into will or intention which 
lie out of fight. Thus with lefpe^ to co- 
venants, laws, TOWS, and other a<Els that 
are completed by words, ithe whole weight 
in days of ignoraince is laid upbn the ex- 
ternal exprelfion, with no regard to the 
meaning of the fpeaker or writer. The 
blefling beftow'd by Ifaac upon his fbn 

irifibilicy of the Dciij, has the following words. 
<< I will {how you a thing both infinite and indivi- 
«< fible* It is a point moTing with mfinite celerity : 
*< that point is in all places at once, and entire in 
«< erery place-** What an abfurdity, fays Voltaire, 
to afcribe motion to a mathematical pointy that has 
no exiftence bnt in the mind of the geometer ! that 
it can be every where at the fame inftant, and that 
it can move with infinite celerity ! as if infinite cele-* 
city could actually exift. Every word, adds he, is 
big with abfurdity i and yet he was a great man who 
uttered that ftuffl 

Jacobs 
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Jacob, mifiaking him for Efau, is an il-- 
luftrious inftancCe Not only was the bleJP* 
fiog intended for Efau, but Jacob^ by de-^ 
cciving his father^ had rendered himfelf 
unworthy of it {a) ; yet Kaac had pro- 
nounced the foundsi and it was not in his 
power to unfay them : Nefcit *uox emijfa 
revfirti^. Jofhua, grofsly imppfed on by 
the Gib^onites denying that they were 
Canaanites, made a covenant with them ; 
and yet, th*' he found them to be Caiiaan-^ 
ites, he held himfelf to be bound. Led 
by the. fame bias, people think it fufBcient 
to fulfil the words of. a vow, however 
fliort of intention. The Puke of Lanca- 
fter, vexed at the obftinate refiftance of 
Rennes, a town in Britany, vowed in 
wrath not to raife the fiege till he had 
planted the Englifh colours upon one of 
the gates. He found it neceflary to raife 
the fiiege ; but his vow ftood in the way. 
The goverxior relieved hint from his 

* Many more arc killed by a fall from a horfe or 
by a fever, than by thunder. Yet we are much 
more afraid of thfe latter. It is the found, that ter^ 
rifics 5 tho* every man knows that the danger is over 
yer when he bears the found. 

{(t) Genefis, chap. 27. 

Vol. III. ^ k fcruple. 
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fcruple, permitting him to plant his co- 
lours upon one of the gates ; and he was 
fatisfied that his vow was fulfilled. The 
following is an example of an abfur^l con- 
clufion deduced from a precept taken litCf 
rally, againft common fenfe. We are or- 
dered by the Apoftle, to pray always; 
from which Jerom, one of the fathers, ar- 
gues thus: "Conjugal enjoyment is in- 
confident with praying ; ergo^ conjugal 
enjoyment is a fin/* By the fame ar- 
gument it may be proved, that eating and 
drinking are fins; and that fleeping is a 
great fin, being a great interruption to 
praying. With refpedl to another textj 
^ That a bifhop muft be blamelefs, the 
^* hufband of one wife" taken literally, a 
very different conclufion is drawn in A-^ 
byfllnia, That no man can be ordained a 
prefbyter till he be married. Prohibitions 
have been interpreted in the fame fhallow 
manner. Lord Clarendon gives tivo in- 
ftances, both of them relative to the great 
iire of London. The iifiayor propofing to 
pull down a houfe in order to ftop the pro- 
grefs of the fire, was oppofed by the law- 
yers, who declared the adl to be unlawful ; 
gnd the houfe was burnt without being 

pulleci 
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pulled down. About the fame tiihe it was 
propofed to break open fome houfes in the 
temple for faving the furniture, the pof- 
feilbrs being in the country ; but it waS 
declared burglary to force open a door 
without confent of the pofleffor. Such li- 
teral interpretation^ contrary to common 
fenfe^ has>beea extended even to inflidt 
punifhment. Ifadas was bathing when 
the alarm was given in Lacedemon/ that 
Epaminoudas was at hand with a nume- 
rous army. Naked as he was, he ruflied 
againA the enemy with a fpear in one 
hand and a fword*in the other, bearing 
down all before him. The Ephori fined 
him for going to battle unarmed ; but ho- 
noured him with a garland for his gallant 
behaviour. How abfurd to think that the 
law was intended for fuch a cafe! and 
how much more abfurd to think, that the 
fame adl ought to be both punifhed and 
rewarded ! The King of Caftile being 
carried off his horfe by a hunted hart, was 
faved by a perfon at hand, who cut his 
belt. The judges thought a pardon abfo- 
lutely requifite, to relieve from capital pu- 
nifhment a man who had lifted a fword 
K k 2 againft 
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againft his fovereign*. It is a falutary re- 
gulation, that a man who is, abfent can- 
not be tried for his life. Pope Formofus 
died fuddenly without fufiering any pu- 
nifhment for his crimes. He was raifcd 
from his grare, dreffed in his pontifical 
habit ; and in that ihape a criminal procefs 
went on againft him. Could it ferioufly 
be thought, that a rotten carcafe brought 
into court was fufficient to fulfil the law J 
The fame abfuf d farce was play'd in Scot- 
land, upon the body of Logan of Reftal- 
rig, feveral years after Hs interment. The 
body of Tancrcd Kin^ of Sicily was railed 
from the grate, and the head cut off for 
fnppofed rebellion. Henry IV. of Caftile 
was depofed in abfence ; but^ for a colour 
of juftice, the following ridiculous fcene 
was aded. A wooden ftatue dreffed in a 
royal habit^ was placed on a theatre; and 
the fentence of depofition was folemnly 

* A perfon unacquainted with tlie hiftory of law^ 
.will imagine that Swift has carried beyond all boundt 
his fatire againft lawyers, in faying, that Gulliver 
tad inculTed a capital punifliment, for favlng the 
Emperor's palace by piffing out the firc; it being 
<:apital in any perfon of what quality foever^ to make 
wat«r ^ithin the precindts of the palactf, 

read 
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read to it, as if it had been the King him-^ 
felf. The Archbilhop of Toledo fcized 
the crown, another the iceptrCj a third 
the fword; and the Ceremony was con* 
eluded with proclaiming another king« 
How humbling are fuch fcenes to man, 
who values himfclf upon the faculty of 
reafon as his prime attribute ! An expe- 
dient of that kind would now be rejcded 
with difdain, as fit only to amufe chil- 
dren ; and yet it grieves me to obferve 
that law- proceedings are not yet totally 
purged of fuch abfurdities. By a law in 
Holland, the criminars confei3ion is ef* 
fential to a capital punifhment, no other 
evidence being held fufficient-: and yet if 
he infill on his innocence, he is tortured 
till he pronounce the words of confeffion ; 
as if founds merely were fufBcient, with* 
out will or intention. The pradice of 
England in a fimilar cafe^ is no lefs ab- 
furd. Confeffion is not there required j 
but it is required, that the perfon accufed" 
Ihall plead, and fay whether he be inno- 
cent or guilty. But what if he fland 
mute ? He is preflfed down by weights 
till he plead ; and if he continue mute^ be 
is prelTcd till he give up the ghoft, a tor- 
ture 
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ture known by the name of* Peint forte et 
dure *. Further, law copying religion, 
has exalted ceremonies above the fubflan* 
tial part. In England, fo flridly has form 
been adhered to, as to make the moft tri« 
vial defedt in words f^tal, however certain 
the meaning be. Murdredavit for murdra^ 
*vit^ felohiter for felonice^ have been ad- 
judged to vitiate an indidlment. Burga^ 
riter for burglariter hath been a fatal ob- 
jedlion j but burgulariter hath been holden 
goodi Webfter being indidled for mur- 
der, and the ftroke being laid " finiftro 
" bracio^^ infteadof ^^ brachioy^ he wasdif* 
milled. A. B. alias diiius A. C. But chert 
was found ta vitiate the indidlment ; be- 
caufe it ought to have been A. B. Butcher^ 
alias di^us A* C Butcher. So gladium in 
dextfa fua^ without manu. 

Idio bias in human nature is more pre- 
valent than a defire to anticipate futurity, 
by being made acquainted beforehand 

• Since the above wad written, the parliament 
has enafted. That perfons arraigned for felonj or 
piracy, who (land mute, or refofe to anfwer dircft- 
ly to the indi£tment, (hall be held as confei&ng, and 
judgement fliall pafs againft them, as if they bad 
been convicted by vcrdiA or €Oafeifion# 

with 
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with what will happen. It was indulged 
without re&rve in dark times; and hence 
omens, auguries, dreams, judicial aftro* 
logy, oracles, and prophecies, without 
end. It 010 ws flrahge weaknefs not to 
fee, that fuch foreknowledge would be a 
gift more pernicious to man than Pando- 
ra's box : it would deprive him of every 
motive to adion ; and leave no place for 
fagacity, nor for contriving means to bring- 
about a defired event. Life is an enchant- 
ed t:aftle, opening to interefting views that 
inflanie the imagination and elscite indu- 
ftry. Remove the vail that hides futurity. 
1— To an adive, buftling, animating fcene, 
fucceeds a dead flupor^ men converted in^ 
to ftatues ; paffive like inert matter, be- 
caufe there remains not a fingle motive to 
aftion. Anxiety about futurity roules our 
fagacity to prepare for what may hap-^ 
pen J but an appetite to know what faga^ 
city cannot difcover, is a weaknefs in na-» 
ture inconfiftent with every rational prin-r 
ciple *. 

♦ Foreknowledge of future events, differs widely 
from a conviftion, that all events arc fixed and im- 
jnmable : the latter leaves us free to aftivity j the 
fovmer aanihilates all activity. 

Propenfity 
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r Propenfity to things rare atid wohdei!^, 
is a natural bias no lefs univerfal chan the 
former. Any ftrange or unaccountable 
event rouies the attention, ,and enfiaxnes 
the mind: we fuck it in greedily, wifh it to 
be true, and believe it to be true upon the 
flightcft evidence {a). A hart tqfken in die 
fared of Senlis by Charles VL of France, 
bore a collar upon which was infcribed^ 
Cf/&r hoc me dcmavit *, Every ©ne . belie-? 
ved that a Roman Emperor was meant, 
and that the beaft mud have lived at teafl: 
a thoufand years; overlooking' that the 
Emperor of Germany is alfo ftyled Osfar^ 
^nd that it was not neceiTary . to; go back 
fifty years. This propeiiflty. difplays it- 
felf even in childhood : ftoriei? . of ghoftsi 
and apparitions are anxibufly; lidened to ; 
and firmly believed,, by thertcrrot they oq- 
cafion ; the vulgar . accordingly have been 
captivated with fuch ftorics, upon evi- 
dence that would not be fiifficient to afcer-? 
tain the fimpleft fadl. The abfurd and 
childilh prodigies that are every whefq 
fcattered through the hiftory of Titus Li- 

♦ ^^ Cspfar gave me this." 

(«?) See Elements of Criticifm, vol, i. p, i6^n ed 5. 
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viuSy not to mention other ancient hifto- 
rianSy would be unaccountable in a writer 
of fenfe and gravity^ were it not for the 
prbpchdty mentioned. But human belief 
is not left at the mercy of every irregular 
bias : our maker has fubjeded belief to 
the corre^ion erf* the rational faculty ; and 
accordingly, in ]f>roporcion as reafon ad- 
vances towards maturity, wonders, prodi- 
gies, apparitions, incantations, witchcraft, 
and fuch ftufi^ lofe their influence* That 
reformation howerer has been exceedingly 
flow, becaufe the propcnfity is exceeding- 
ly ftrong^ Such abfurdities found credit 
among wife men, even a^ late as the laft 
age* I am ready to verify the charge, by 
introducing two men of the firft rank for 
underftanding : were a greater number 
neceflary, there would be no difficulty of 
making a very long catalogue. The cele- 
brated'Grotiiis fhall lead the van. Pro- 
copius in his Vandal hiftory relates, that 
fome orthodox Chrifliatis, whofe tongues 
were cut out by the Arians, continued 
mifacuioufly to fpeak as formerly. And 
to vouch the fad, he appeals to fome of 
thofc miraculous perfbns, alive in Con- 
ftantiAople at the time of bis writing. In 
Vol. UL LI the 
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the dark ages of Chriftianity) when dif- 
ferent feds were violently enflamed againft 
each other, it is not furprifiag that grofe 
^bfurdities were fwallowed as real mira- 
cles : but is it not furprifingj and alfo mor- 
tifying, to find Grotius, the greateft ge- 
nius of th? age he lived in, adopting fuch 
abfurdities ? For the truth of the forego- 
ing miracle, he appeals not only to Pro- 
copius, but to feveral other writers, {a) ; as 
if the hearfay of a few writers were fuffi- 
cient to make us believe an impoflibility. 
Could it ferioufly be his opinion, that the 
great God who governs by general laws$ 
permitting the fun to fhine alike upon men 
of whatever religion, would miraculoully 
fufpend the laws of nature, in order to 
teftify his difpleafure at an honed le<ft of 
Chriftians, led innocently into error ? Did 
be alfo believe what Procopius adds, that 
two of thefe orthodox Chriftians were again 
deprived of fpeech, as a puniflimcnt in- 
flidjted. by the Almighty for cohabiting 
with proft^tutes ? . 

I proceed to our famous hiftorian, the 
Earl of Clarendon, the other perfon I had 
in view, A man long in public bufinefs, 

{a) Prolegomena to his Hiftory q{ tkt Gotbs. 
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a confummate politician aiid well ftored 
with knowledge from books as well as 
from experience, might be fortified againft 
foolifli miracles, if any man can be for- 
tified: and yet behold his fuperftitious 
credulity in childifh ftories ; no left weak 
in that particular, than was his cotem- 
porary Grotius. He gravely relates an 
incident concerning the affaffination of 
the Duke of Buckingham, the fum of 
which follows. " There were many fto- 
** ries fcattered abroad at that time, of 
" prophecies and predidions of the Duke's 
*^ untimely and violent death ; one of 
** which was upon a better foundation 
** of credit, than ufually fuch difcourfes 
** are founded upon. There was an offi- 
" cer in the King*s wardrobe in Windfor 
" caftle, of reputation for honcfty and dif- 
" cretion, and at that time about the age 
" of fifty. About fix months before the 
" miferable end of the Duke, this man 
" being in bed and in good health, there 
'^ appeared to him at midnight a man of 
" a venerable afpe<5l, who drawing the cur- 
" tains and fixing his eye upon him, faid,. 
" Do you know me. Sir. The poor man,, 
^* half dead with fear, anfwered. That he 
L 1 2 " thought 
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•* , Aougbt him to be Sir Georgf: Villkrs, 
** father to the Duke, Uf)Ott which he 
•• was ordered by the apparition, xo go to 
*^ the Duke and tell him, that if he did 
*• not fomewhat to ingratiate himfelf with 
•' the people, he would be fuffered to live 
•^ but a Ihoit tinxe. The fame perfoa ap- 
*^ peared to him a fecond and a third time, 
^^ reproaching him bitterly for not per- 
** .forming Jiis promife. The poor man 
** pluck'd up as much courage as to excufe 
^* himfelf, djat it was difficult to find ac- 
** cefs to the Duke, and that he would be 
** thought a madman. The app^^rition 
" imparted to him fome fecrets, which he 
^* faid would be his credentials to the 
** Duke. The officer, introduced to the 
^* Duke by Sir Ralph Freeman^ was recei- 
** ved courteoufly. They walked together 
•* near an hour ; and the Duke fometimes 
^' fppke with great commotion, tho' his 
" fervants with Sir Ralph were at fuch a 
" diftance that they could not hear a 
*' word. The officer, returning from the 
** Duke, told Sir Ralph, that when he 
** mentioned the particulars that were to 
** gain him credit, the Duke's colour chan-p 
!* gcd J and hq fwore the officer could 
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come to that knowledge only bty the 
devil; fqr that thcfe particulars were 
known only to himfelf, and to ont per-* 
fon more, of wKofe fidelity he wis le-^ 
cure* The Duke, who weilt to accom- 
pany the King at hunting, was obfcr*- 
ved to ridie all the morning in deep 
thought 9 and before the morning was 
fpent, left the field and alighted at his 
mother's houfe, with whom he was 
fhut up for two or three hours. When 
the Duke left her, hi& countenance ap* 
peared full of trouble, with a mixture 
of anger, which never appeared before 
in con verfing with her: and flie was 
found overwhelmed with tears, and in 
great agpny. Whatever there was of all 
this, it . is a notorious, truth, that whcA 
ihe heard of the Duke's murder, flie 
feemed not in the lead furprifed, nor 
did exprefs much forrow." 
The name of Lord Clarendon calls for 
more attention to the foregoing relatioA 
than otherwife it would deferve. . It is no 
article of the Chriftian faith, that the dead 
preferve their connedion with the living, 
or are ever fufFered to return to this world : 
we have no folid evidence for fuch a fad): } 

and 
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^nd rarely hear of it, except in tales for 
amufing or terrifying children. Secondly, 
The ftory is inconfiftent with the fyftem 
of Providence; which, for the beft pur- 
pofes, has drawn an impenetrable veil be- 
tween ns and futurity. Thirdly, This 
apparition, tho' fuppofed to be endowed 
with a miraculous knowledge of future 
events, is however deficient in the fagacity 
that belongs to a perfon of ordinary under- 
ilanding. It appears twice to the officer^ 
without thinking of giving him proper 
credentials ; hor does it think of them till 
fuggefted by the officer. Fourthly, Why 
did not the apparition go dirc^ly to the 
Duke himfelf ; what neceffity for employ- 
ing a third perfon ? The Duke muft have 
been much more affeded with an appari- 
tion to himfelf, than with the hearing it 
at fecond hand. The officer was afraid of 
being taken for a madman ; and the Duke 
had fome reafon to think him fuch. 
Laftly, The apparition : happened above 
three months before the Duke's death; 
and yet we hear not of a fingle ftep taken 
by him, iii purfuance of the advice he 
got. The authority of the hiftorian and 
th<? regard we owe him, have drawn from 

me 
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me the foregoing refledlionsi which with 
refpedl to the ftory itfelf are very little ae- 
cefiary ; for the evidence is really not £ach 
as to^verify any ordinary occurrence. Hi? 
Lordfliip acknowledges, that he had no 
evidenc? but common report, faying, that 
it Was one of the many ftories fcattered 
abroad at that tinie. He does riot fay, that 
the ftqry was related to him by the officer, 
whofc name be does not even mention, or 
by Sir Ralph Freeman, or by the Duke, 
or by. the Duke's mother* If any thing 
happened like what is related, it may with 
good ;reafon be fuppofed that the officer 
was crajy or cntbuliaftically mad : nor 
have we any evidence beyond Common re^ 
port, that he . (communicated any fecret to 
the Duke. Here are two remarkable in- 
ftances of an obfervation made above, that 
a man may be high in one fcience and very 
low in another. Had Grotius, or had 
Clarendon, ftudied the fundamentals of 
reaibn and religion coolly and impartially, 
as they did other fciences, they would never 
have given faith to reports fo ill vouched; 
and fo cpntradidlory to every found prin- 
ciple of tJbeology. 
Another fource of erroneous reafoning, 
. * is 
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is a fingular tendency in the mind of man 
to myfterics and hidden meanings. Where 
an objedl makes a deep impreffion, the 
bufy #iihd is fekiom iktisfied, wrrfi the 
fim[){le and obvious intendment : invention 
is rduftd to alkgoiize, and to pierce in^ 
to* hidden view^ and purpofes. I have a 
notable example at hand, with refped to 
forms and ceremonies in religious woiv 
fl^iPf Jofephus {a)j talking' of the taber- 
nacle, has the following paf^age^ ** Let 
** any man corifider the ftrufture of the 
-■-tabtrnacle^ the faccrdotal veftmefats, the 
** veffeJs dedicated to the fei^ice of the 
^* altar; and he muil of neceflity be con- 
*^ vmced, that our lawgiver was a pious 
^ n&an, and that all the clamours againft- 
•* us and our profeffion, are mere caluxn- 
^ ny^ For what are all of thefe but the 
" image of the whole world ? This will 
•' appear to any man who foberly and im- 
•* partially examines the matter* The ta- 
^^ bernacle of thirty cubits is divided into 
" three parts ; two for the priefts in ge- 
^^ neral, and as £re$ to them as the earth 
andtheiea; thethir4i where no mor- 
tal muft be admitted, iis as the heaven, 

(tf) Jewiih Aatiqaities, book 3, 

•* referved 
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" rcferved for God himfelf. The twelve 

" loaves of fhew-bread fignify the twelve 

** months of the year* The candleftick, 

" compofed of {^vcn branches, refers te 

" the twelve figns of the zodiac, through 

•• which the fevep planets fliape their 

■■ courfe; and the itvcn lamps on. the top 

" of the feven branches bear an analogy 

" to the planets themfelves. The curtains 

" -of foyr colours rcprefent the four ele-* 

** mefits. The fine linen fignifies the 

" earth, as flax is raifed there. By th« 

" purple is underftood the fea, from the 

" blood of the mure)^, which dies that 

" colour. The violet colour is a fymboj 

" of the air; and the fcarlet of the fire, 

** By the linen garment of the high- 

** prieft, is defigned the whole body of the 

" earth : by the violet colour the heavens. 

" The pomegranates fignify lightning ; 

" the bells tolling fignify thunder. The 

" four-coloured ephod bears a refem- 

" blance to the very nature of the uni- 

" verfe, and the interweaving it with gold 

" has a regard to the rays of light. The 

" girdle about the body of the pried is as 

** the fea about the globe of the earth. 

** The two fardonyx (tones are a kind of 

VotJII. Mm " figure 
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*' figure of the fun and moon ; and the 
^' twelve other ftones may be underllood, 
" either of the twelve months, or of the 
" twelve figns in the zodiac. The vio- 
" let-coloured tiara is a refemblance of 
■ ' heaven ; and it would be irreverent to 
" have written the facred name of God 
*' upon any other colour. The triple 
** crown and plate of gold give us to un- 
*' derftand the glory and majefty of Al- 
*' mighty God. This is a plain illuftra- 
" tion of thefe matters ; and I would not 
" lofe any opportunity of doing juftice to 
" the honour and wifdom of our incom- 
" parable lawgiver." How wire-drawn 
and how remote from any appearance of 
truth, are the foregoing allufions and 
imagined refemblances ! But religious 
forms and. ceremonies, however, arbitrary, 
are never held to be fo. If an ufeful pur-^ 
pofe do not appear, it is taken for grant- 
ed that there muft be a hidden meaning j 
and any meaning, however childifti, will 
ferve when a better cannot, be found. 
Such propenfity there is in dark ages for 
allegorizing, that even our Saviour's mi- 
racles have not efcaped. Where-ever any 
fqeming difficulty occurs in the plain fenfe, 

the 
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the fathers of the church, Origen^ Augu- 
ftine, and Hilary, are never at a lofs for a 
myftic meaning. " Sacrifice to the cele- 
" ftial gods with an odd number, and to • 
" the terreftrial gods with an even rium- 
" her,*' is a precept of Pythagoras. An- 
other is, " Turn round in adoring the 
" gods, and fit down when thou haft wor- 
*^ fhipped." The learned make a ftrange 
pother about the hidden meaning of thefe 
precepts. But, after all, have they any 
hidden meaning? Forms and ceremonies 
are ufeful in external worfhip, for occupy- 
ing the vulgar; and it is of no importancef 
what they be, provided they prevent the 
mind from wandering. Why fuch partia- 
lity to ancient ceremonies, when no hidden 
ttieaning is fuppofed in thofe of Chriftians, 
fuch as bowing to the eaft, or the prieft 
performing the liturgy, partly in a black 
upper garment, partly in a white ? No ideas 
are more fimple than of numbers, nor lefs 
fufceptible of any hidden meaning; and 
yet the profound Pythagoras has imagined 
many fuch meanings. The number one^ 
fays he, having no parts, reprefencs the 
Deity : it reprefents alfo order, peace, and 
tranquillity, which refult; from unity of 
M m 2 fentiment. 
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fentiment. The number two reprdents 
diforder, confufion, and change. He dif- 
covered in the number three the moft 
fublime myfteries : all things are compo- 
fed, fays he, of three fubftances. The 
xixxvtxhtT four is holy in its nature, and con- 
ftitutes the divine eflence, which confifts 
in unity, power, benevolence, and wif- 
dom. Would one believe, that the great 
philofopher, who demonftrated the 47th 
propofition of the firft book . of Euclid, 
was the inventor of fuch childifih conceits? 
Perhaps Pythagoras meant only to divert 
himfelf with them. Whether fo or not, 
it feems difficult to be explained, how fuch 
trifles were prefervcd in memory, and 
handed down to us through fo many ge- 
nerations. All that can be faid is, that 
during the infancy of knowledge, every 
novelty makes a figure, and that it requires 
a long courfe of time to feparate the com 
from the chaff*. A certain writer, fmit- 

ten 

* The foUqwing precepts of the fame philofo- 
pher, the* now only fit for the Child^s Guide, were 
originally cherifhed, and preferved in memory, as 
emanations of fuperior wifdom. ** Do not enter a 
I* temple for worihip» Imt wkh a decent air. Ren* 

«• der 
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tea with the cohcdt of hidden meanings, 
has applied his talent to the conftellations 
of the zodiac. The lion typifies the force 
or heat of the fun in the month of July, 
when he enters that conftellation. Th6 
conftellatiort where the fun is in the month 
of Auguft is termed the 'virgin;^ fignifying 
the time of harveft. • He enters the balance 
in September, denoting the equality of 
day and night. The fcorpion^ where he is 
found in Odober, is an emblem of the 
difeafes that are frequent during that 
months &c, Tht balance^ I acknowledge^ 
is well hit oflT; but I fee not clearly the 
refemblance of the force of a lion to the 
heat of the fun; and ftill lefs that of har- 
veft to a virgin : the fpring would be more 
happily reprefentcd by a virgin, and the 
harveft by a woman in the adl of delivery. 
Our tendency, to myftery and allegory, 



'^ der not life painful by undertaking too many af« 
'^ fairs. Be always ready for what may happen« 
" Never bind yourfelf by a vow, nor by an oath, 
" Irritate not a man who is angry.*' The feven wife; 
men of Greece made a figure in their time \ but it 
would be unreafoiiable to expeft, that what they 
taught during the infancy of knowledge^ fliould make 
a figjurc ia its maturity* 

difplays 
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difplays itfelf with great vigour in think-* 
ing of our forefathers and of the ancients 
in general, by means of the veneration 
that is paid them. Before writing was 
^ known, ancient hiftory is made up of tra- 
ditional fables. A Trojan Brutus peopled 
England ; and the Scots are defcended 
from Scota, daughter to an Egyptian king. 
Have we not equally reafon to think, that 
the hiftories of the heathen gods are in- 
volved in fable ? We pretend not to draw 
any hidden meaning from the former : 
why fliould we fufpecSt any fuch meaning, 
in the latter ? Allegory is a fpecies of w^ri- 
ting too refined for a favage or barbarian : 
it is the fruit of a cultivated imagination ; 
and was a late invention even in G^eece^ 
The allegories of Efop are of the fimpleft 
kind : yet they were compofed after learn- 
ing began to flourifh; and Cebes, whofe 
allegory about the life of man is juftly 
celebrated, was a difciple of Socrates. Pre- 
pofleffion however in favour of the an- 
cients makes us conclude, that there muft 
be fcMne hidden meaning or allegory in 
their hiftorical fables ; for no better reafon 
than that they are deftitute of common 
fenfe. In the Greek mythology, there 
* . - are 
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are numberlefs fables related as hiftorical 
fads merely; witnefs the fable of gocis 
mixing with women, and procreating gi- 
ants, like what we find in the fabulous 
hiftories of many other nations. Thefe gi- 
ants attempt to dethrone Jupiter : Apollo 
keeps , the flieep of Admetus : Minerva 
fprings from the head of Jove ^ : Bacchus 
is cut out of his thigh : Orpheus goes to 
hell for his wife : Mars and Venus are 
caught by Vulcan in a net ; and a thou- 
fand other fuch childilh ftories. But the 
Greeks, many centuries after the iaventioa 
of fuch foolifh fables, became illuftrious 
for arts and fciences ; and nothing would 
fatisfy writers in later times, but to dub 
them profound philbfophers, even whea 
mere favages. Hence endlefs attempts to 

* However cafy it may be to draw an allegorical - 
meaning out of that fable, I cannot admit any fuch , 
meaning to have be^n intended. An allegory is a 
fable contrived to illuftrate fome acknowledged truth, 
by making a deeper impreffion than the truth would 
make in plain words ; of which we have feveral beau- 
tiful inftances in the Spe£tator (Elements of Criticiim» 
chap. 20 § 6.). But the fable here was underftood 
to be a matter of faft, Minerva being worfhipped by 
the Greeks as a real goddefs^ the daughter of Jupiter 
without a mother. 

detedl 
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detedl myftcries and hidden meanings in 
their fables. Let other interpreters of ttiat 
kind pa(s : they give me no concern. But 
I cannot, without the deepcft concern, 
behold our illuftrious philofbpher Bacou 
employing his talents fo abfurdly. What 
imbecillity muft there be in human na- 
ture, when fo great a genius is capable of 
fuch puerilities ! As a fubjedl fo humbling 
is far from being agreqable, I confine nny- 
felf to a few inftances. In an ancient 
fable, Prometheus formed man out of 
clay ; and kindling a bundle of birch rods 
at the chariot of the fun, brought down 
fire to the earth for the ufe of his creature 
man. And tho' ungrateful man complain-* 
ed to Jupiter of that theft, yet the god, 
pleafed with the ingenuity of Prometheus, 
not only confirmed to man the ufe of 
fire, but conferred on him a gift much 
more confiderable : the gift was perpetual 
youth, which was laid upon an afs to be 
carried to the earth. The afs, wanting to 
drink at a brook, was oppofed by a ler- 
pent, who infilled to have the burden, 
without which, no drink for the poor afs. 
And thus, for a draught of plain water, 
was perpetual youth transferred from man 

to 
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to the fef pent. This feble has a ftrifcing 
jrefembiaace to many in the Edda ; and, 
in the manner of the Edda, accounts for 
the invention of fire, and for the mortali- 
ty of man. Nor is there in all the Edda 
QViQ more childiflb, or more diftant from 
any appearance of a rational meaning. It 
is handled however by our philofopher 
with much folemn gravity, as if every 
fourcc pf wifdom were locked up in it^ 
The explanation he gives, being too long 
to be copied here, £hall be reduced to a 
few particulars. After an elogium upon 
£re, his Lordfhip proceeds thus. " The 
" manner wherein Prometheus ftole his 
" fire, is properly defcribed from the na- 
" ture of the thing; he being faid to have 
*' done it by applying a rod of birch to the 
** chariot of the fun : for birch is ufed in 
'* ftriking and beating ; which clearly de- 
** notes fire to proceed from violent per- 
" cufiions and collifions of bodies, where* 
" by the matters ftruck are fubtilized, 
** rarefied, put into motion, and £0 pre- 
" (pared to receive the heat of the celeftial 
" bodies. And accordingly they, in a 
" clandeftine and fecret manner, fnatch 
" fire, as it were by ftealth, from the 
Vol. III. . N n " chariot 
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*• chariot of the fun." He goes on as fol- 
lows. " The next Is a remarkable part of 
" the fable; which reprefents, that mcn^ 
^* inftead of gratitude, accufed both Pro- 
" metheus and his fire to Jupiter: and yet 
•* the accufation proved fo pleafant to Ju- 
*• piter, that he not only indulged man- 
" kind the ufe of fire, but conferred upon 
them perpetual youth. Here it may 
feem ftrange, that the fin of ingratitude 
" fliould meet with approbation or reward. 
" But the allegory has another view ; and 
*' denotes, that the accufation both of hu- 
** man nature and human art, proceeds 
from a noble and laudable temper of 
mind, viz. modefty; and alfo tends to 
a very good purpofe, viz. to ftir up 
freih induftry and new difcoveries.*' 
""Can any thing be more wire-drawn ? 

Vulcan, attempting the chaftity of Mi- 
nerva, had recourfe to force. In the 
ftruggle, his Jemerij falling upon the ground, 
produced Eridonius j whofe body from 
the middle upward was comely and ^«rell 
proportioned, his thighs and legs fmall 
and deformed like an eel. Confcious of 
that defedl, he was the inventor of cha- 
riots ; which ihowed the graceful part of 

his 
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his body, and concealed what was 'de- 
formed. Liften to the explanation of this 
ridiculous fable. " Art, by the various 
** ufes it makes of fire, is here reprefented 

by Vulcan : and Nature is reprefented 
" by Minerva, becaufe of the induftry 
" employed in her works. Art, when it 
" ofiers violence to Nature, in order to . 
" bend her to its purpofe, feldom attains 
" the end propofed. Yet, upon great 
" ftruggle and application, there proceed 
" certain imperfe(5l births, or lame abor- 
" tive works ; which however, with great 
*' pomp and deceitful appearances, are 
" triumphantly carried about, and (hown 
" by impoftors/* I admit the ingenuity 
of that forced meaning ; but had the in- 
ventor of that fable any latent meaning I 
If he had, why did he conceal it? The in- 
genious meaning would have merited 
praife ; the fable itfelf none at all. 

1 Ihall add but one other inftance, for 
they grow tirefome. Sphinx was a nion- 
fter, having the face and voice of a virgin, 
the wihgs-of a bird, and the talons of a 
gryphin. She rcfided on the fummit of a 
mountain, near the city Thebes. Her 
manner was, to lie' in ambufh fpr travel- 
N n 2 lersj^ 
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lers, to propofc dark riddles which Ihc re- 
ceived from the Mufcs, and to tear thoTe 
to pieces who could not folve them. The 
Thcbans having offered their kingdom to 
the man who ftiould interpret thefe riddles, 
Oedipus prelented himfelf before the mon- 
ftcr, and he was required to ej^plain the 
following riddle: What creature is that, 
which being born four-footed, bcconaes 
afterwards two-footed, then three-footed, 
and laftly four-footed again. Oedipus 
anfwered, It was man, who in his infancy 
crawls upon his hands and feet^ then 
walks upright upon his two feet, walks in 
old age with ^ flick^ and at laft lies four-- 
footed in bed. Oedipus having thus ob-^ 
tained the viiflory, flew the moniler^ and 
laying the carcafe upon an afs, carried it 
off in triumph. Now for the explanation^ 
" This is an elegant and inftrudlive fable, 
" invented to reprefent fcience: for Sci- 
ence may be called a monfter, being 
ftrangely gazed at and admired by the 
ignorant, Her figure and form is va-?- 
rious, by reafon of the vaft variety of 
fubjeds that fcience confiders. Her 
voice and countenance are repreieated. 
^' female^ by reafon of her gay appear^ 

•^ ance, 
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" ance, and volubility of fpeech. Wings 
^^ are added, becaufe the fciences and their 
" inventions fly about in a moment ; for 
^^ knowledge, like light communicated 
" from torch to tcMTch, is prcfcntly catch^ 
" ed, and copioufly difFofcd. Sharp and 
" hooked talons arc elegantly attributed 
" to her J becaufe the axioms and argu- 
^' ments of fcience fix down the mind, and 
" keep it from moving or flipping away.'* 
Again : " All fcience feems placed on 
" high, as it were ori the tops of moun- 
" tains that are hard to climb: for fci- 
^^ ence is juftly imagined a fublime and 
" lofty thing, looking down upon igno^ 
^^ ranee, and at the fame time taking au 
*' extenfivc view on all fides, as is ufual 
" on the tops of mountains. Sphinx is 
*^ faid to propofe difficult queflions and 
" riddles, which fhe received fk^om the 
" Mufes. Thefe queflions, while they re- 
** main with the Mufes, may be pleafant, 
" as contemplation and enquiry are when 
*' knowledge is their only aim : but after 
" they are delivered to Sphinx, that is, to 
** practice, which impels to aftion, choice, 
" and determination ; then it is that they 
•* become fcvcrc and torturing; and- un* 

'' Icfs 
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<* lefs folved, ftrangely perplex the human 
** mind, and tear it to pieces. It is with 
•* the utmoft elegance added in the fable, 
•* that the carcafe of Sphinx was laid up- 
" on an afs ; for there is nothing fo fubtile 
** and abftrufe, but after being made plain, 
•* may be conceived by the flowed capa- 
** city," According to fuch latitude of in- 
terpretation, there is nothing more eafy 
than to make quidlibet ex qwlibet. 

** who would not laugh if fuch a man there be ? 
•* Who would not weep ifjtticus were heP^ 

I will detain the reader but a moment 
longer, to hear what our author fays in 
juftification of fuch myfterious meaning. 
Out of many reafons, I feledl the two fol- 
lowing. " It may pafs for a farther indir 
** cation of a concealed and fecret meaning, 
•* that fome of thefe fables are fo abfurd 
*^ and idle in their narration, as to pro- 
** claim an allegory even afar off. A fable 
*• that carries probability with it, may be 
** fuppofed invented for pleafure, or in 
** imitation of hiftory; but what could 
*• never be conceived or felated in this 
*^ way, muft furely have a different ufe. 
*^ For exainple, what a monftrous fic^on 
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" is this, That Jupiter fhould take M£tis 
" to wife ; and as foon as he found her 
" pregnant eat her up ; whereby he alfo 
" conceived, and out of his head brought 
** ioTth. Pallas armed! Certainly no mortal 
" could, but for the fake of the moral it 
" couches, invent fuch an abfurd dream 
" as this, fo much out of the road of 
" thought/' At that rate, the more ridi- 
culous or abfurd a fable is, the more in- 
ftrudlive it muft be. This opinion re- 
fembles that of the ancient Germans with 
refpetEl to mad women, who were held to 
be fo wife, as that every thing they uttered 
was prophetic. • Did it never occur to our 
author, that in the infancy of the reafon- 
ing faculty, the imagination is fuffered to 
roam without controul, as in a dream ; and 
that the vulgar in all ages are delighted 
with wonderful ftories; the more out of 
nature, the more to their tafte ? 

We proceed to the other reafon. " The 
" argument of moft weight with me isj, 
" That many of thefe fables appear not 
" to have been invented by the perfons 
" who relate and divulge them, whether 
" Homer, Hefiod, or others ; for if I v^^ere 
** affurcd they firft flowed from thofe later 



" times 
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/* times and authors, I &ould nev^er expert 
•* any thing fingularly great or nable from 
•Vfuch an origin. But whoever atten- 
" tively confiders the thing, will find, that 
" thefe fables are delivered down by thoft 
" writers, not as matters tihen firfl: in- 
** vented, but as received and i^mbraced 
" in earlier ages. And this principally 
** raifes my cfteem of thofe fabks ; wjjiich 
"I i-eoeivc, not a& the produ<5k of the age, 
** or invention of the poets, but a^ facred 
•* relics, gentle whifpers, and the breath 
** of better times, that from the tradir 
** tbns of ioiore ancient nations, c^me at 
" length into the flutes and trumpets of 
*' ilie GreeW Was it our author's fin- 
cere opinion, that the farther h^d^ we 
trace the hiftory of man, the aaoore of fii- 
ence aind knowledge is found; andconfe- 
quently that favages are the moffc learned 
of all men ? 

The following fable of the iav|tge Ca- 
nadians ought to be myfterious, if either 
tjf the xeafons urged above be eondufive. 
** There were in the beginning but fix 
" men in the world, (from whence iprnng 
** is not faid) : one of thefe afcended to 
N ^* heaven 
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" heaven in queft of a woman named A- 
" tahentftCy and had carnal knowledge of 
" her. She being thrown headlong from 
" the height of the empyrean, was recei- 
" ved on the back of a tortoife, and de- 
** livered of two children, one of whom 
" fle^?^he other." This fable is fo ab- 
furd, that it muft have a latent meaning ; 
and one needs but copy our author to 
pump a deep myftery out of it, however 
litde intended by the inventer. And if 
either abfurdity or antiquity entitle fables, 
to be held facred relics, ge'ntle whif pers, 
and the breath of better times, the follow- 
ing Japanefe fables are well intitled to 
thefe diftinguifhing epithets. *' Bunfio, 
in wedlock, having had no children for 
many years, addreffed her prayers to the 
gods, was heard, and was delivered of 
500 eggs. Fearing that the eggs might 
produce fnonfters, flie packed them up in 
a box, and threw them into the rivir. An 
old fifherman finding the box, hatched 
the eggs in an oven, every one of which 
produced a child. The children were fed 
with boiled rice and mugwort-leaves ; and 
being at laft left to fhift for themfelves,, 
they fell a-robbing on the highway. Hear- 
Vql. Ill, O o ing 
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ing of ^ man famous for great wealth| 
they told their ftory at his gate, and beg- 
ged fome food. This happening to be the 
houfe of their mother, (he ownM them 
for her children, and gave a great enter- 
tainment to her friends and neighbours. 
She was afterward inlifted among the god- 
defles by the name of Benfaiten : her 500 
fons were appointed to be her attendants ; 
and to this day Ihe is worfhipped in Japan 
as the goddefs of riches/ ■ Take another 
fable of the fkme ftan^p. The Japanefe 
have a table of lucky and unlucky days, 
which they believe to have been compofed 
by Abino Seimei, a famous aftrologer, 
and a fort of demirgod. They have the 
following tradition of him. " A young 
fox, purfued by hunters, fled into a tem- 
ple, and took fhelter in the bofom of A- 
bino Jaffima, fon and heir to the king of 
the country. Refufing to yield the poor 
creature to the unmerciful hunters, he 
defended himfelf with great bravery, and 
fet the fox at liberty. The hunters, 
through irefentnierit againft the young 
prince, murdered his royal father ; but 
Taflima revenged his father's death, kill- 
ing th? traitors ^ith hi^ own-feand. XJp^ 
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on this fignal vidbr/j a lady of incompa- 
Table beauty appeared to him, and made 
fuch an impreflioQ on his heart, that he 
took her to wife. Abino Seimei, procrea-*- 
ted of that marriage, was endowed with 
divijae wiidom, and with the precious gift 
of prophecy. Jaflima was ignorant that 
his wife was the very fox whofe life he had 
iaved, till (he refumed by degrees her for-*- 
xner Ihape.'* If there be any hidden my-^ 
* ftery in this tale, I fhall not defpair of 
•finding a myftery in every fairy-tale in- 
vented by Madam Gomez. 

It is lamentable to obferve the flow pro-* 
grefs of human underftanding and the fa* 
culty of reafon. If this refle(flion be ve-* 
rified in our celebrated philpfopher Bacon^ 
how much more in others? Jt is com- 
fortable, however, that human under-* 
(landing is in a progrefs toward maturity^ 
however flow. The .fancy of allegorizing 
ancient fables, is now out pf fafliion 5 en- 
lightened reafon has unmaflsied thefe fables^ 
and left them in ' their nakednefs, as the 
invention of illiterate ages when wpnder 
was the prevailing paffion. 

Having difcufled the firft two Jieads^ I, 

proceed to the third, viz. Err9neous rea- 

O p a foning 
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foning dccafioned by acquired biafles. 
And one of thefe that has the grcateft in- 
fluence in perverting the rational faculty, 
is blind religious zeaL There is not in 
nature a fyffem more fimple or perfpicu- 
ous than that of pure religion ; and yet 
what -a complication do we find in it of 
metaphyfical fubtilties and unintelligible 
jargon! That fubjecfl being too well 
known to need illuftration, I Ihall confine 
myfelf to a few inflances of the influence 
that religious fuperftition has on other 
fubjeds. 

. A hiftory- painter and a player require 
the fame fort of genius. The one by co- 
lours, the other by looks and geftures, ex- 
prefs various modifications of paflion, even 
what are beyond the reach of words j and 
to accdmplifh thefe ends, great fenfibility 
is requifite, as well as judgement. Why 
then is not a player equally refpedled with 
a hirtory-painter ? It was thought by zea- 
lots, that a play is an entertainment too 
Iplendid for a mortified Chriftian ; npon 
which account players fell under church- 
cenfure,. and were even held unworthy of 
Chriftian t)uriaL A hiftory- painter, on 
the contrary, being frequently employ 'd 

m 
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in painting for ^e churcli) was alwayd iii 
high cfteetn. It is only among Protcftants 
that players are beginning to be reftored 
to their privileges as free citizens; and 
there perhaps never exifted a hiftcM^- 
painter more juftly efteemed, than Gar- 
rick, a player, is in Great Britain. Ari- 
ftarchus, having taught that the earth 
moves round the fun, vras accufed by the 
Heathen priefts, for troubling the repofe 
of their houfehold-gods. Copernicus, for 
the fame dodlrine, was accufed by Chri- 
ftian priefts, as contradiiSing the fcrip* 
tures, which talk of the fun*s mbving*. 
And Galileo, for adhering to Copernicus, 
was condemned to prifon and penance: 
he found it necefTary to recant upon his 
knees. A. bias acquired from Ariftotle, 
kept reaibn in chains for centuries, bcho- 
laftic divinity in particular, founded oil 
the philofophy of tl.at author, was more 
hurtful to the reafoning iaculty than the 
Goths and Huns. Tycho Brache luflfered 
great perfecution for maintaining, that 
the heavens were fo far empty of matter 
as to give free courfe to the comets ; con- 
trary to Ariftotk, who taught, that the 
heavens are harder than a diamond: it 

was 
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fW^s extremely ill taken, that a fimple mor- 
tal fliould pretend to give Ariftotle the lie. 
During the infancy of reafon, authority 
is the prevailing ^^rgument *. 

Reafon is ,eafily warped by habit. la 
x\ip difputes aroorig the Athenians about 
adjufting the form of their government, 
thofe who lived in the high country were 
for democracy ; the inhabitants of the 
plains were for oligarchy ; apd the fea- 
jnen for monarchy. Shepherds are all 
jequal : in a corn-country, there are a few 
jnafters and many fervants: 6n ftiipboard, 
there is one; commander, and^ all the reft 
fubjedls. Habit was their advifer : none 
of them thought pf confulting reafon^ in 
order to judge what was the beft form 

^ ♦ Ariftotle, it would appear, was Jefs regarded 
by his cotemporaries than by the moderns* Some 
iperfdns having .travclkd. from, Maccdon. all the way 
to Perfia, with complaints againft Antipater ; Alex- 
ander obfervcd, that they would not have made 
To long a journey had they rdceived no injury. And 
-Gaffander, fon of Antipafer, i*eplying, that their 
:3bng journey, was an argui?ient againft thc<n, truft- 
ing; that witneEes would not be brought from fuch 
a diftance to give evidence of their calumny ; Alex- 
ander, fmiling, faid, " Tour -argument is one of 
^^ Ariftotlc's fop^ifms, whicl\ will ferve either fide 
/' equally.^ ^ . . , 

upon 
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upon the whole. Habit of a different 
kind has an influence no lefs powerful. 
Perfons who are in the habit of reafdhihg, 
require demonftration for every thing: 
even a felf-evident propofition is not fuf- 
fered to efcape. Such demonftrations oc- 
cur more than once in thd Elements of 
Euclid, nor has Ariftotle, with all his 
Ikill in logic, entirely avoided them* 
Can any thing be more felf-evident, than 
the difference between pleafure and mo- 
tion ? Yet Ariftotle attempts to demon- 
ftrate, that they are different. ** No mo- 
" tion," fays he, " except circular mo- 
" tion, is perfedl in any one point of 
" time ; there is always fomething want- 
" ing during its courfe, and it is not per- 
" fedled till it arrive at its end. But plea- 
*' fure is perfedl in every point of time j 
** being the fame from the beginning to 
" the end.'' The difference is clear from 
perception : but inftead of being clear 
from this demonftration, it fhould rather 
follow from it, that pleafure is the fame 
with motion in a circle. Plato alfo at;-* 
tempts to demonftrate a felf-evident pro-^ 
portion, that a quality is not a body. 
♦♦ Every body," fays he, ^* is a, fubjeA t 

** quality 
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" quality is not a fubjed, but an acci* 
•* dent ;. ergo^ quality is not a body. A- 
•* gain, A body cannot be in a fubjed : 
** every quality is in a fabjedt ; ergOy qua- 
** lity is not a body." But Defcartes af- 
fords the mofl: illuflrious inflance of the 
kind. He was the greateft geometer of the 
age he lived in, and one of the greateft of 
any age ; which infenfibly led him to over- 
look intuitive knowledge, and to admit no 
proportion but what is demonftrated or 
proved in the regular form of fyllogifm. 
He took a fancy to doubt even of his own 
exiftence, till he was convinced of it by 
the following argument. CogitOy ergo fum : 
I think^ therefore I exijl. And what fort 
of a denK)nftration is this after all ? In 
the very fundamental propofition he ac- 
k<jowledges his exiftence by th^ term /; 
and how abfurd is it, to imagine a proof 
necefTary of what is admitted in the fun- 
damental proportion ? In the next place, 
How does our author know that he 
thinks ? If nothing is to be taken for 
granted, an argument is no lefs neceflary 
to prove that he thinks, than to prove that 
he exifts. It is true, that he has intuitive 
knowledge of his thinking ; but has he 

not 
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not th« fame of his exifting ? Would not 
a man deferve to be laughed at, who, af* 
tejr warming himfelf at a fire, fhould ima- 
gine the , following argument neceffary to 
prove its exiftence, " The fire burns, 'erg9 
" it cxifts r* Liften to an autlxor of high 
reputation attempting to demonflrate a 
felf-evident propofition. ** The labour of 
" B cannot be the labour of C ; becauie it 
" is the application of the organs and 
" powers of B, not of C, to the effeding 
" of fomething ; and therefore the labour 
^^ is as much B's, as the limbs zud. faculties 
** made ufe of arc his. Again, the efeSi 
" ov produce of the labour of B, is not the 
*' efiedt of the labour of C: and therefore 
*' this eflfefl or produce is B*s, not Cs ; 
" as much B's, as the labour was B's* and 
" not Cs : Becaufe, what the labour of 
" B caufes oi- produces, B produces by 
" his labour ; or it is the produft of B 
** by his labour : that is, it is B's produdt, 
" not 0s xxt any other's. And if G fhould 
" pretend to any property in tliat which B 
" c^ truly call his^ he would adl pontrary 
" toiruth(^);' 
. Jqi every fub]><5l<)f rcafoning, to define 

(4) Religion of Nature d^lioeated, U&, 6* parag. 2. 

Vojl^UL P p terms 
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terms is ncceflary in order to avoid mijF- 
takes : and the only poflible way of defi- 
ning a term, is to exprefs its meaning in 
more fimple terms. Term$ expreiling ideas 
that are iimple without parts, admit not 
of being defined, becaufe there are no 
terms more fimple to exprefs their mean- 
ing. To fay that every term is capable of 
a definition, is in efiedt to fay, that terms 
refemble matter ; that as the latter is di- 
vifible without end, fo the former is re- 
ducible into fimpler terms without end. 
The habit however of defining is {6 inve- 
terate in fpme men, that they will attempt 
to define words fignifying fimple ideas. 
Is there any necefiity to define motion : do 
not children underfland the meaning of 
the word ? And how is it pofiible to de- 
fine it, when there are not words more 
Smple to define it by ? Yet Worfter {a) 
attempts that bold tafk. ^- A continual 
" change of place," fays he, ^* or leaving 
•' one place for another, without remain- 
/* ing for any fpace of tipQe in the fame 
*' place, is called motion^ That every 
body in motion is continually changing 
place, is trye : but change of place is not 

(«) Natun^l piulofopb J, p. 3 1. 
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motion ;.it is the tSc^ of motion^ Gravei^ 
end [a) defines motion thus, ^^ Motus 
^* eft tranflatio de loco in locum, five con-* 
•* tlnua loci mutatio * ;" which is the famct 
with the former. Yet tbis veiy auth6r 
admits locus or place to fignify a fimple 
idea» incapable of a definition. Is it more 
iimple or more intelligible than motion I 
But, of all, the moft remarkable defini* 
tion of motion is that of Ariftotle, famous 
for its impenetrability, or rather abfurdi- 
ty, ^^ A6lu5 entis in potentia, quatenus ia 
** potentia -j-.*' His definition of time is 
numerus motus fecundum prius ac poJlerius4 
This definition as well as that of motion, 
may more properly be confidered as riddles 
propounded for exercifing invention. Noc 
a few writers on algebra define negative 
quantities to be quantities lefs than no«* 
thing. 

Extenfion enters into the conception of 
every particle of matter; becaufe every 

[a) Elements of Phyfics, p. 39. 

^ <* Motion is, the removing from one place to 
<^ another, or a continual change of place.'* 

t " The action of a being in power, fo far iis it vi 
" in power." 
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particle of matter has length, breadth, 
and thicknefs. Figure in the fame man- 
ner enters into the conception of every 
particle of matter ; becaufe every particle 
of matter is bounded. By the power of 
abflradlion, figure may be conceived in- 
dependent of the body that is figured ; and 
cxtenfion may be conceived independent 
of the body that is extended. Theft par- 
ticulars arc abundantly plain and obvi- 
ous ; and yet obferve what a heap of jar- 
gon is employed by the followers of Leib- 
nitz, in their fruitlefs endeavours to de- 
fine extenfion. They begin with Jimpk 
exiftences^ which they fay are unextended, 
and without parts. According to that 
definition, fimple exiftences cannot belong 
to matter, becaufe the fmalleft particle of 
matter has both parts and extenfion. But 
to let that pafs, they endeavour to ihow 
as follows, how the idea of extenfion ari- 
fcs from thefe fimple exiftences. " We 
" may look upon fimple exiftences, as ha- 
** ving mutual relations with refpedl to 
"' their internal ftate : relations that form 
** a certain order in their manner of exift- 
" cnce. And this order or arrangement 
" of things, coexifting and linked toge- 

" ther 
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^ ther but fo as we do not diftindlly tin- 
** derftand how, caufes in us a confufed 
" idea, from whence arifes the appearance 
*• of extenfion.'* A Peripatetic philofo- 
pher being afked, What fort of things the 
fenfible fpecies of Ariftotle are, anfwered. 
That they are neither entities nor nonen- 
tities, but fomething intermediate betw;een 
the two. The famous aftronomer Ifmael 
Bulialdus lays down the following propo- 
fition, and attempts a mathematical de- 
monftration of it, " That light is a mean- 
" proportional between corporeal fubftance 
^ and incorporeal." 

I clofe with a curious fort of reafoning, 
fo Singular indeed as not to come under 
any of the foregoing heads. The firft edi- 
tions of the latell verfion of the Bible in- 
to Englilh, have the following preface. 
** Another thing we think good to admo- 
** nifh thee of, gentle reader, that we have 
" not tied ourfelves to an uniformity of 
** phrafing, or to an identity of words, 
** as fome peradventure would wiih that 
" we had done, becaufe they obferve, that 
** fome learned men fomewhere have been 
" as exadl as they could be that way. 
** Truly^ that we might not vary from the 

" fenfc 
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•* fcnfe of that which we have traoflated 
before, if the word fignified the fame in 
both places, (for there be fome words 
** that h!e not of the fame fenfe every 
•* where), we were efpecially careful, and 
•* made a confcience according to our du- 
ty. But that we fliould exprefs the fame 
notion in the fame particular word; as, 
for example, if we tranflate the Hebrew 
•* or Greek word once by pnrpofe^ never 
•* to call it intent ; if one where journeying^ 
•* never travelling; if one where thinks 
" titvtv Jkppofe ; if one where pain^ never 
** ache ; if one where jc^^ never gladttefsy 
** &c. ; thus to mince the matter, we 
** thought to favour more of curiofity than 
** wiidom, and that rather it would breed 
^ fcorn in the Atheift, than bring profit 
^* to the godly reader. For is the king- 
dom of God become words or fyllables? 
Why fhould we be in bondage to them, 
if we may be free ; ufe one precifely, 
** when we may ufe another, no lefs fit, 
** as commodioufly ? We might alfo be 
•* charged by fcofFers, with fome unequal 
" dealing toward a great number of good 
** Englifli words. For as it is written by 
** a certain great philofopher, that he 

" flxould 
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*• lliould fay, that thofe logs were happy 
" that were made images to be worflup- 
" ped ; for their fellows^ as good as they^ 
•* lay for blocks behind the fire : fo if wc 
" fhould fay, as it were, unto certaia 
" words, Stand up higher, have 2l place 
" in the Bible always ; and to others o£ 
** like quality. Get ye hence, be baniihed 
" for ever, we might be ta^ed peradven- 
" ture with St James his words, namely, 
" to be partial in ourfelves, and judges 
" of evil thoughts." ^weritur^ Can this 
tranflation be fafely relyM on as the rule 
of faith, when fuch are the tranilators ? 
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.,TN reviewing the foregoing {ketch, it pc- 
* curred, that a fair analyfis of Ariftotle*s 
logic, would be a valuable addition to the 
hiftoriqal branch, A diftind and candid 
account of a fyftem that for many ages 
governed the reafbning part of mankind, 
cannot but be acceptable to the public. 
Curipfity will be gratified, in feeing a 
phantom delineated that fo long fafcinated 
the learned world ; a phantom, which 
(hows infinite genius, but like the pyra- 
mids of Egypt or hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, is abfolutely ufelefs unlefs for rai- 
fing wonder. Dr Reid, profellbr of mo- 
ral philofbphy in the college of Glalgow, 
relifhed the thought ; and his friendfhip 
Sq me prevailed on him, after much foli- 
citation, to undertake the laborious tafk. 
No man is better acquainted with Ari- 
ftotle's writings ; and, without any en- 
thufiaftic attachment, he holds that phi- 
lofopher to be a firft-rate genius. 

The 
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The logic of Ariftotte has been on the 
decline more than a century ; and is at 
' prefent relegated to fchools and colleges. 
It has occafionally been criticifed by dif- 
ferent writers; but this is the firft at- 
tempt to draw it out of its obfcurity into 
day-light. From what follows, one will be 
enabled to pafs a true judgement on that 
work, and to determine whether it ought 
to. make a branch of education. The 
Dodlor's efTay, as a capital ari;^cle in the 
prpgrefe and hiftory of the fciences, will be 
made welcome, even with the fatigue of 
fqueezing through many thorny paths, be^ 
fore a diftincjl view can be got of that aui- 
cient and ftupendous fabric. 
. It will at the fame time fhow the hurt 
that Ariftotle has done to the reafoning 
faculty, by drawing it put of its natural 
courfe into devious paths. ' His artificial 
mode of reafoning, is no lefs fuperficial 
than intricate: I fay, fuperficial; for in 
none of his logical works, is a fingle truth 
attempted to be proved by fyllogifm that 
requires a proof : the propofitions he un- 
dertakes to prove by fyllogifm, are all of 
them felf-evident. Take for inftance the 
following propofitioD, That man hs^s a 

Vol, III* Q^q power 
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power of felf-motion. To prove thk, he 
afTuilies the following axiom, upon which 
indeed every one of his fyllogifms are 
founded, That whatever is true of a num- 
ber of particulars joined together, holds 
true of every one feparately; which is 
thus exprefled in logical terms. Whatever 
is true of the genus, holds true of every 
fpecies. Founding upon that axiom, he 
reafonfe thus: " All anim?ils have a power 
** of felf-motion : man is an animal : ergo^ 
" nian has a power of felf-tootion. •* Now 
if all animals have a power of felf-motion, 
it requires no argument to prove, that 
man, an animal, has that power: and 
therefore, what he gives as a conclufion or 
confequence, is not really fo; it is not m- 
ferrcd from the fundamental propofition, 
t)ut is included in it. At the fame time, the 
felf-motiye power of man, is a fad that 
cannot be known but from experience; 
and ic is more clearly known from expe- 
rience than that of any other animal. Now, 
in attempting to prove man to be a felf- 
motive animal, is it not abfurd, to found 
the argument on a propofition lefs clear 
than that undertaken to be demonftrated ? 
What is here obferved, will be found ap- 

* plicable 
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plicajs^l^ to the greater pare, if not tbe whole^ 
of Ihs fyllogilins. 

Unlefs for the reafbn now given, it 
would appear fingular, that Ariftotle ne* 
vey attempts to ^pply his fyliogiftic modd 
of ireafoniog.to any fubj€<5l handled by 
hiQifelf: > Oia ethics, on rhetoric^ and on 
poetry, he argues: like a rational being, 
wiihaut once putting in pradtice any of 
his owii rules. It is not fuppofable that a 
man of his capacity could be ignorant^ 
how infufficietit a fyllogifnt is for difco- 
vering any latent truth. He certainly in- 
teiided his fyftem o£ logic, chiefly if not 
folely, for difputation: and if fuck was 
hisrpurpofe'yihfihas bieen wonderfully fiic- 
cefeful; for nothing can.be better contrived 
for wrangling and difputing without end* 
Heriniteed in.axfiiannter prafefTea thisio bet 
hislaitn, hi his/ books De, Sopidjikis eknchii. 
.. Sonffiagcs.behoe^ when the goodly fabric 
o£the;KQiniflifpi!ciOial power Ihall be laid 
low in- the difift, and fcarce a vellige re* 
main ; : ^t ^mjUI among antiquaries be a cu- 
riwjs enquiryy Wl^at was the: nature and 
exteo^t of atywnny, more oppreflSve to t|ie 
minds of men^ than,thf tyranny of an^ieiy: 
Rome was to their perfons. During every 
Q^q 2 ftep 
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ftep of ihe enquiry^ poftcrity will rejoice 
over mental liberty, no left precious than 
Tjerfonal liberty. The defpotifm of Ari- 
ftotle with refpeifl to the faculty of reafon, 
was no lefs complete, than that of the 
Bifliop of Rome with refpedl to religion ; 
and it is now a proper fiibjedl of curiofity, 
to enquire into the nature and extent of 
^ that defpotifm. One cannot perufe the 
following fheets, without fympathetic pain 
for the weaknefs of man with refpedl to 
his noblcft faculty ; but that pain will re- 
double his fatisfaiSlion, in now being left 
free to the didates of reafon and common 
fenfe. 

In my reveries, J haire more than oace 
Compared Ariftotk's logic to 'a bubble 
made of foap- water for amufing children; 
a beautiful figure with fplendid colours; 
fair on the outiide, empty within. It has 
for more than two thoufand years been the 
hard fate of Ariftotle's followers, ixion like, 
to embrace a cloud for a goddeis.— But 
this is mdre than fufficient for a preface : 
and 1 had almoft forgot, that lam detain- 
ing my readers from better entertainment^ 
in liftcning to Dr Rcid. 

: '^ .A 
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. ' Of the Firft Three Treatifes. 

Sect. i. Of the Author. 

ARiftotle had very lincommon advan-^ 
tages : bora in ah ' age whcW the^ 
philofophicalc fpirit in Grtece had 'long 
flonrilhed, aiid was in its grtateft vigour; 
brought up ih the c<iMtv of Macedon; 
where his father was- the King^s phyficiati; 
twenty years a fkvbiiritefcholir of Plato, 
and tutor to Alexander the Great ; who 
both honoured him with his friend£hip> . 
and fupj^ii^ him with every thing necef* 
faryifor the proiecutienidf his enquiries. - 
Thefe' advantages^ he improved by inde- 
fatigable- 'ftudy,' alnd immenfe reading. 
H« was the firft, wie fcisow, fays Strabo, 

who 
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who compofed a library. And in this the 
Egyptian and Pergamenian kings, copied 
his example. As to his genius, it would 
be difrefpetSlfiil to mankind, not to allow 
an uncommoaihare to a man who go- 
verned the opinions of the mofl enlighten- 
ed part of the fpecies near two thoufand 
years. 

If his talents had been laid out fblely 
for the difcovery of truth and the good of 
mankind, his laurels would have remain- 
ed for ever frefh : but he feems to have 
had a greater pa0ion for fame than for 
truth, and to have wanted rather to be 
ai^S^fred flt&^hft pr^ce of philpfophers than 
l;/o:JbQsfeful: (btha^ it is dubious^ whe- 
l^fiC thew bcj in Ijis charader, moft of the 
pfetlpfOpbPX 9?: Qf:thp, fppljifc, The opi- 
tiiQti of Lord Baet^Q is not without proba-" 
bj^ii^y^ Th^ hisjimbitioi^ ^^s as bound-* 
Igfe .^s th?^ of 14s royal pupil j the one 
^()^ipg at UQJCyer^l mqiu|rqhy.over the 
bodies and/oriiua§^/pf men,^ the pdier over 
thitir opinion^. , If :$hi6 v^£|S th^ caie^ it 
cajaoQt be fai^s ^t the phi}o£}gher pur^ 
fg.ed. bi^ ainj |\yii^ l^s ifldirffej^ .l^fs s^bi- 
Uty^ QF lels .fuciseft thaij the^ Jijfflfo. 
His writings ?fttry.:tqoi; eywknt macks 

. ^ : 6f 
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of that philofophital {nride, vanity, and 
envy, which have often fuUifed the charac- 
ter of the learned. He determines boldly 
things above all human knowledge ; and 
enters upon the mod difficult queftions," 
as his pupil entered on a battle, with full 
aflurance of fuccefe. He delivers his de- 
cifions oracularly, and without any fear of 
miftake. Rather than confefs his igno- 
rance, he hides it under hard words and 
ambiguous expreffions, of whith his in- 
terpreters can make what they pleafe. 
There is even reafon to ftifped:, that he 
wrote often with affedled obfcurity, either 
that the air of myftery might procure 
greater veneration, or that his books might 
be underftood only by tlte adepts who had 
been initiated in his philofophy. 

His conducSl towards the writers that 
went before him has been much cenfured. 
After the manner of the Ottoman princes, 
fays Lord Verulam, he thought his throne 
could not be fecure unlefs he killed all his 
brethren. Ludovicus Vives charges him 
with detradling from all philqfophers, that 
he might derive that glory to himfelf, of 
whicli he robbed them. He rarely quotes 
^n author but with a view tp cenfure, and 
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is not^ very fair in repricfertting the opi- 
nions which he cenfures. 

The faults we have mentioned are fiich 
as might be expedled in a man, who had 
the daring ambition to be tranfmitted to 
all future ages, as the prince of philo- 
fbphers, as one who had carried every 
branch of human knowledge to its utmoft 
limit ; and who was not very fcrupulous 
about the means he took to obtain his 
end. 

We ought, however, to do him the ju- 
ftice to obferve, that although the pride 
and vanity of the fophift appear too much 
in his writings in abftracl philqfophy; 
yet in natural hiftory the fidelity of his 
narrations feems to be equal to his indu- 
ftry ; and he always diftinguifhes between 
what he knew and what Ije had by report. - 
And even in abftradl philofophy, it would 
be unfair to impute to Ariftotle a:ll the 
faults, all the obfcurities, and all the con- 
tradidions, that are to be found in his 
writings. The greateft part, and perhaps 
the beft part, of his writings is loft. There 
is reafon to doubt whether fbme of thofe 
we afcribe to him be really hisj and whe- 
ther what are his be not much vitiated and 

interpolated 
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intefjfjolated:* Thefe fufpicioiis ate jufti- 
fied by the fate cf Ariftbtle's writings^ 
which i^ judicioufly related, froto the beft 
authdritids, in Bayle's didionary^ urideif 
the article Tyramioriy to which I tefer. 

His books in logic which reraain, are^ 
1. One book of the Categorieis. 4. One oi^ 
Interpretation^ 3* Firft Analytics,, two 
books. 4. Laft Analytics, two books, 
j:. Topics^ eight bodks, 6. Of Sophifms^ 
one book, Diogenes Laertiiis mentions 
many others that are loft. Thofe I hav6 
mentioned hate commonly been publiljied 
together, under the name of Arijlotlis Or^^ 
garuMy <>f his Logic; and for many ages^ 
Porphyry's Introdudion to the Categoric* 
has been prefixed to them^ 



Sect*^ a. Of Parphyf-fs IntroduHion. 

In this Introdudlionj which is addrefled 
to Ghryfoarius, the author obferveg, That 
in order to undcrftand Ariftdtle's cfddlrintf 
concerning the categories, it is neceflary 
to know what a genus is, what a fpecies^ 
what a fptcific difference^ What a property^ 
and what an accident ; that the knowledge 
of thefe is alfo very ufeful in definition^ 

Vol. IlL R r . in 
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in divifion, and even in demonftration : 
therefore he propofes, in this little trad, 
to deliver fhortly and (imply the dodfa^ine 
qf the ancients, and chiefly of tjie Peri- 
patetics, concerning thefe five predicables; 
avoiding the more intricate queftions cotl- 
eerning them; fuch as. Whether genera 
and /pedes do really exift in nature ? or. 
Whether they are only conceptions of the 
human mind ? If they exift in nature, 
Whether they are corporeal or incorporeal I 
and, Whether they are inherent in the 
objeds of fenfe, or disjoined from them ? 
Thefe, he fays, afe very diflSlcult queftions, 
and require accurate difcuffionj but that 
he is not to meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very mi- 
nutely each of the five words above men-^ 
tioned, divides and fubdivides each of 
them, and then purfues all the agreements 
and differences between one and another 
through fixteen chapters. 

Sect. 3. Of the Categories. 

The book begins vfrith an explication of 
\^hat is meant by univocal words, what 
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by equivocal, and what by denominative. 
Then it is obferved, that what we fay is 
either fim'ple, without compofition or 
ftrudlure, as man^ horfe; or, it has eom- 
pofitlon and ftrudure, as, a man fights^ the 
horfe runs. Next comes a diftindion be- 
tween a fubjedl of predication ; that is, a 
fujyedl of which any thing is affirmed or 
denied, and a fubjedl of inhefion, Thefe 
things arc faid to be inherent in a fubjedl, 
which although they are not a part of the 
fubjecSt, cannot poffibly exift without it, 
as figure in the thing figured. Of things 
that^'are, fays Ariftotle, fome may be pre- 
dicated of a fubjed, but are in no fubje^ft ; 
as man may be predicated of James or 
John, but is not in any fubjeift. Sonae 
again are in a fiibjed^ but can be predi- 
cated of no fubjedl. Thus, my knowledge 
in grammar is in me as its fubjed, but it 
can be predicated of jip fubje(£l ; becaufe 
it is an individual thing. Some ^re both 
in a fubjedl, and may be predicated of a 
fubjedl:, asfciencej whiqh is in the mjqd 
as its fubjeft, and may be predicated of 
geometry. Laftly, Some things can neir 
thier be in a fubje(5i:, nor be predicated of 
any fubjecfl. Such are all individual fub- 
R r 2 ftanc^, 
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ftancesy which cannot hp pre4icated9 be^ 
caufe they are; individuals ; and caij^ot be 
in a fubjed, becaufe they are fu^ft^Qp^s^ 
After fome other fuhtilties about pre4i<^«^t;^ 
^nd fubjeds, we come tq the cat^^<^ries 
themfelves; the things above cneptioQe4 
being called by the fchoolmen the 4ff/f^r#- 
(ficamenta. It may bp obfervedt how^vcr^ 
that notwithftanding the diftipiJtioQ ftpw 
explained, the being ir^ ^ fubj^^^ ^nd t;h« 
l>ctng predicated truly of a ful^eii^ ^fg in the 
Analytics vifed as fynonypipus phrafes; 
;ind this variation of ftyle ha§ led fpmc 
perfons to think that the Categpries were 
|iot written by Ariftotle, 

Thinjgs that may be e^prefTed without 
^ompofition pr ftrudlure, are, fays the au- 
thor, reducible to the following heads. 
They are either fubftance^ or auatktity^ of 
quality^ pr relatives^ or place^ pr time^ or 
havings pr do}ng^ ov fufferin^i. T^efe are 
the predicaments or categories. The firft 
four are largely treated of in four chapters; 
the others are (lightly pafled over, as fuffi^ 
ciently clear of themfelves. As a fpeci- 
men, I fhall give a fummary of what he 
fays on the category of fubftance* 

^^bftances are either primary, to wit, 

indiyiduai 
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in4ivi4oal i«b(t^9(»s, pr ijeeoodgiy, to 
wit^ the genera «ad fpeci^s ^f M*i^*lK^, 
primary. fubftances neither 4r^ itt a fub- 
jpa:, nor can be predicated of a fvbj^i 
but all other thing? %k^K exift, either ajre 
in primary fnbftances, or may be predica- 
ted of them. For whatever pan be predi- 
cated of that which i$ iflt a ful^e^, ffi$,f 
alfo be predicated of th^ Aibje<a itf^lf. 
Primary fnbQ»o?e9 are more i^bibncos 
than the fecondary j and of the iccpndary, 
the fpepies is more a fubftance than the 
genus. If there were no primary, there 
icould be no Secondary rub(tao(:e8. 

The properties of fubftance arc th^fe: 
I. No fubftance is capable of intenfion or 
remiffion. ?. No fubftance can be in any 
pther thing ^s its fubjc*^ of inhefion. g. 
No fubftance has a contrary? for one fub- 
ftan<;e caninot be contrary to another j nor 
K;an there be contrariety bemreen a fub- 
ftance apd that ■which is no fubfti^nce. 
4. The moft remarl?able property of fub- 
ftance, is, that one and the fame fub- 
ftance may, by fome change in itfelf, be- 
come the fubjc^k of things that are con- 
traxy. Thus, the fame body may b« at 
' pii^e time hot, ^t another cold. 
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Let tiiis ferve as a Ipccimen" of Ariftotle's 
manner of treating the categories. After 
theniy we have fomc chapters, ivhich the 
fchoolmen call pofiprdsdicamenta ; wherein 
firft, the four kinds of oppofition of terms 
are explained; to wit, relative^ privative^ 
of contrariety^ and of contradiiJion. This 
is repeated in all fyftems of logic. Laft 
of all we have diftindlions of the four 
Greek words which anfwer to the Latin 
ones, priusj Jimul^ motus^ and habere^ 



Sect. 4* Of the book concerning Interpret 
iation. 

We are to confider, fays Ariftotle, what 
a noun is, what a verb, what affirmation, 
what negation, what fpeech. Words are 
the figns of what pafTeth in the mind; 
writing is the fign of words. The iigns 
both of writing and of words are different 
in different nations, but the operations of 
mind fignified by them are the fame. 
There are fome operations of thought 
which are neither true nor falfe. Thefe 
are^expreffed by nouns or verbs fingly, and 
without compofition. 

A 
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A noun is a found' wluch by comi»<5fc 
fignifies fbchetbing without refped): to time, 
and of which ho part has fignification by 
itfelf. Tt he cries of beafts may have a na- 
tural figpification, but theyiarcnot noups: 
we give that name only to ifbunds which 
have their fignification by cc^padl. The 
cafes of-a noun, ais the gejiitive, dative, 
are not nouns, Ngnhomo is not a noun, 
buti for diftin^ion's fake, may be. called 
a mme;n: infinitum. ; ^ ' - 

A verb fignifies fomething by compaA 
with relation to time. .: Thue, v^/f/ is : a 
verb } but vaktudo is a noun, becaufe its 
fignification . has no relation to time. It is 
only the prefent tenfe of the indicative 
that is properly called a verb; the other 
tenfes and moods are variations of the 
verb. Nbn valet may be called ^iverbum 
infinitum. 

Speech is found fignificant by compad:, 
of which fome part is alfo fignificant. And 
it is either cnunciative, or not enunciative. 
Bnunciative fpeech is that which aflSirms or 
denies. As to fpeech which is not enun- 
ciative, fuch as a prayer or wifh, the con- 
fideration of it belongs to oratory, or po- 
etry. Every enunciative fpeech muft have 
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i vtxbf or ibifatt iwristunrl of a verb^ Af- 
^rmatknt is die enunctatio& of oiiie dim^ 
ccKAccniiiig anotheF. Hegatioxi is the eaun- 
ciadoa of one thiittg Irdm another. Ccn^ 
traduSiofi^ is^ an asfiruiatioa and negsL^&Or 
<liat are cq^pofice^ Tl»s h a ftuntnaty of 
1^ firft fisK cfaaptetfs* 

Th« feft^efith ind <i^di treat df the ^-^ 
sitMikiAd6^4^ «tiiM^»ons oi' plt>po6tioi^S| 
tmfiveffa!, [larticutar^ iildd&iite, afid An- 
gular ; and of the various Mndsr erf 0|)po-* 
S^fi it^ pf($pdfiei^s, add the axiof»&cOQ^ 
tffermng ttemv Thefit diifi^s ard repeated 
ki et^rf f^fttttk of logic. Isf tke nitich 
<^a]^teF he ^sdeatouf^ to( ^ov£f by a t^g 
netiitphT&ai reafoning, that^ propofitiosts 
f4SC^&ing ftit4j^e codtingeocied are aot^ 
itkt^rnnfinafdy, either true or falfc; and 
tliat if they were, it would follow, that all 
things happen necefTarily, and could nor 
have been, otherwife than as they are* 
*the remaining chapters Contain many mi* 
littte obfervatioiis Concerning the equipol* 
leacy of propofitions both pure and modaf* 
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Remarks^ 



Sect. i. On the Five Predkabteu 

'T'HE writers on logic have borrowed 
their materials almoft entirely from 
Ariftotle's Organon, and Porphyry's In- 
trodudlion. The Organon however was 
not written by Ariflotle as pne work. It 
comprehends various tradls, written \yith- 
out the view of making them parts of ond 
whole, and afterwards thrown together by^ 
his editors under one name on account of 
their aflSnity. Many of his books that are 
loft, would have made a part of the Orga- 
non if they had been faved^ 

The three treatifes of which we have! 
given a brief account, are nncoiineded 
with each other, and with thoie that fol- 
low. And although the firft was undoubt-^ 
edly compiled by Porphyry and the two 
laft probably by Ariftotle, yet I confidei*- 

VoL. IlL S f them 
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them as the venerable remains of a philo- 
fophy more ancient than Ariftotle. Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum, an eminent mathe- 
matician and philofopher of the Pytha- 
gorean fchool, is faid to have wrote upon 
the ten categories ; and the five predi- 
cables probably had their origin in the 
fame fchool. Ariftotle, though abundantly 
careful to do juftice to himfelf, does not 
claim the invention of either. And Por- 
phyry, without afcribing the latter to A- 
riftotle, profefTes only to deliver the doc- 
trine of the ancients and chiefly of the 
Peripatetics, concerning them. 

The writers on logic have divided that 
fcience into three parts ; the firft treating 
of fimple apprehenfion and of terms j the 
fccond, of judgement and of propofitions j 
and the third, of reafoning and of fyllo*- 
gifms. The materials of the firft part are 
taken from Porphyry's Introdudion and 
the Categories; and thofe of the fecond 
from the book of Interpretation. 

A predicable, according to the gram- 
matical form of the word^ might feem to 
fignify, whatcvet may be predicated, that 
16, affirmed or denied, of a fubjedl : and 
in that fenfe every predicate would be a 

predicable. 
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prcdicablc. But logicians give a different 
meaning to the word. They divide pror 
poiitions into certain clafles^ according to 
the relation which the predicate of the 
propoiition bears to the fubjed. The firft 
dais is that wherein the predicate is the 
genus of the fubjed ; as when we fay. 
This is a triangle^ "Jupiter is a planet. In 
the fecond clafs, the predicate is a /pedes 
of the fubjeft ; as wheij we fay, This tri^ , 
angle is right-angled. A ' third clafs is 
when the predicate is the fpecific difference 
of the fubjedl ; as when we fay, Every, 
triangle has three ftdes and three angles. A 
fourth when the predicate is a property of 
the fubjedlj as when we fay, The angles 
of every triangle are equal to tivo right 
angles. And a fifth clafs is when the pre-*- 
dicate is fomething accidental to the fub- 
jedl; as when we fay. This triangle is neatly 
drawn. 

Each of thefeclaffes comprehends a great 
variety of propofitions, having difierent 
fubjeds, and different predicates; but in 
each clafs the relation between the predi- 
cate and the fubjedl is the fame. Now it 
is to this relation that logicians have given 
the ns^me of apredicable. Hence it is, that 
S f 2 althougl^^ 
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although the number of predicates be in-' 
finite, yet the number of predicabies can 
be no greater than that of the different re- 
lations which may be in propofitions be- 
tween the predicate and the fubjefl. And 
if all propofitions belong to one or other 
pf the five claffes above mentioned, there 
can be but five predicabies, to wit, genus ^ 
f pedes ^ differentia^ propriuniy and accidens. 
Thefe might, with more propriety perhaps, 
Jiave been called the jive claffes of predicates} 
but ufe has determined them to be called 
the five predicabies^ 

It may alio be obferved, that as fbme 
objedts of thought are individuals, fuch 
zs^ Julius C^ary the city Rome; fo others 
are common to many individuals, zs good^ 
greaty virtuous^ <uicious. Of this laft kind 
are all the things that are expreffed by ad-r 
jei5livcs. Things common to many indi^ 
viduals, were by the ancients called uni^ 
njcr/als. AH predicates are liniverfals, for 
they have the nature of adjecjlives ; and, on 
the other hand, all univerfals may be pre- 
(lieates. On this account, univerfals may 
be divided into the fame claffes as prcdir 
(:^tes ; an4 ?^ th^ ^ve cL* ffes pf predicates 

. stbove 
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above mentioned have* been called the five 
predicableS) fo by the fame kind of phra- 
feology they have been called the five miii' 
fuer/als; laltho' they may more properly 
be called : the five clajfes ofuniverfals. 

The dqdrine of the five uni verfaU or 
predicates makes an eflential part of every 
fyftem of Ibgic, iand has been Kanded dovirh 
without any change to this day. The very 
name of predieables fhews, that the author 
of this dtvifion, virhoever he was, intend"^ 
ed it as a C6m|>ltt^ enumeration of all the 
kinds of tbinjgfs that Can be affirmed of 
any fubje£l;,and fo it has always been 
underftoodi It is accordingly implied in 
this diviiion, t^at all that can be affirmed 
of any thing whatever, is either the ge^ 
nus of the thing, or its /pedes ^ or its Jpeeific 
difference J or fome property or accident be- 
longing to it. 

Burgerfdick, a very acute writer in lo-* 
gic, feems to have been aware, that ftrong 
objedlions might be made to the fivfe pre- 
dieables, confidered as a complete enume-^ 
ration : but, unwilling to allow any im-!^ 
perfedlion in this ancient divifion, he en- 
deavours to reftrain the meaning of the 
Word predical>kj fo as to obviate objec- 
tions. 
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tions. THofe things only, fays he, are to 
be accounted predicables, which may be 
affirmed of many indtviduals^ truly ^ proper^ 
(Kf and immediaiely. The coniequence of 
putting fuch limitations upon the w<^d 
predicabk is, that in many propoiitions, 
perhaps in mod, the predicate is liot a pre* 
dicable. But admitting all his limitations, 
the enumeration will ftill be very incom- 
plete : for of many things we may affirm 
truly, properly, and immediately, their 
exiUence, their end, their caufe, their ef- 
fedl, and various relations which they bear 
to other things. Thefe, and perhaps many 
more, are predicables in the ftriA fenfc of 
the word, no lefs than the five which have 
been fo long famous. 

Altho' Porphyry and all fubfequent wri- 
ters, mak^ the predicables to be, in num- 
ber, five; yet Ariftotle himfelf, in the 
beginning pf the Topi,cs, reduces them to 
four; and den^onflrates, that there can b^ 
no more. We fhall give his demonftrar 
jion when we come to the Topics; and 
Ihall only here pbferve, that as Burgerfr 
dick juftifies the fivefold divifion, by re- 
ftraining the meaning of the word predi-' 
cable ; io Ariftotle juftifies ^he fo,urfol4 dir 

vifion^ 
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vifiony by enlarging the meaning of the 
words property and accident. 

After all, I apprehend, that this ancient 
divifion of predicables with all its imper- 
fedlions, 'will bear a comparifon with thofe 
which have been fubflituted in its (lead 
by the moft celebrated modern philofo- 
phers. 

Locke, in his Effay on the Human Un- 
derftanding, having laid it down as a 
principle. That all our knowledge confifts 
in perceiving certain agreements and dis- 
agreements between our ideas, reduces 
thefe agreements and difagreements to 
four heads: to wit, i. Identity and diver- 
fity; 2. Relation; 3. Coexiftence; 4. Real 
Exiftence (a). Here are four predicables 
given as a complete enumeration, and yet 
not one of the ancient predicables is in^- 
eluded in the number. 

The author of the Treatife of Human 
Nature, proceeding upon the fame prin- 
ciple that all our knowledge is only a per- 
ception of the relations of our ideas, ob- 
ferves, " That it may perhaps be efteemed 
" an endlefs talk, to enumerate all thofe 

{a) Book 41 chap. i. 

" qualities 
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** qualities which ddmit of compariibn, 
*' and by which the ideas of philofbphical 
'" relation are produced: but if we dili- 
** gently confider them, we fhall find, that 
** without difficulty they may be compri- 
*' fed under fcven general beads : i . Re- 
" fenlblance; 2. Identity; 3. Relations of 
Space and Time ; 4. Relations of Quan- 
tity and Number J 5. Degrees of Quality j 
6. Contrariety ; 7. Gaufation (a)/' Here 
again are feven^ predicables given as a com* 
plete enumeration, wherein iall the predi- 
cables of the ancients, as well a& two of 
Locke's are left out. 

The ancients in their divifion attended 
only to categorical propofitions which have 
one fubjedl and one predicate; and of 
thefe to fuch only as have a general term 
for their fubject. The moderns, by their 
definition of knowledge, have been led to 
attend only to relative propofitions, which 
exprefs a relation between two fubjeds, 
and thefe fubjeds they fuppofe to be al- 
ways ideas. 

(a) Vol. X* p. 33. and 125, 

Sect. 
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Sect, i. On the Teh Caiegmefi and on 
Divjfiom in giheraL 

The intention of the categories or pre- 
dicaments is, to mufter dyer 7 dbjcdl o£ 
human appr chenfion under ten heads : for 
khe categoiries ire giten as a tomplete 
enumeration of evety thing ;</^hich taii be! 
exprefled without compofiiion and JlruHure ; 
that is, of I erer*y thing that can be either 
the fabjc(3: or the predicatte of a propofi- 
tion. So that as every fbldier betoings to 
fbmc conipatnyi ajid every c0mpaoiy toi 
fome vtgimc^x j in like niannfer etery 
thing that can be the.obje(^ of human 
thought^ has its pkce ini one or other o£ 
the ten categories ; and by dividing and 
lubdiTiding properly the feveral cAtego-^ 
fies, all the notion^ thait enter into the 
human mi'iid may be mufter^d in rank 
and file^ like an army in the day of 
i)attle. 

The pcrfedion of thfe' divifioii of cate- 
gories into ten heads,^ his been ftfenuouP 
iy defended by thi followefs of Ariftotle^ 
as well as that of the five predicablcs^ 
They are indeed of kin to each other* 

Vol. HI. Tt they 
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they breathe the fame fpirit, and prolxi- 
Wy had the fame origin. By the one we 
are taught to marihal every term that 
can enter intd a propofition^ either as fub- 
jedl or predicate; aiid by the other, we 
are taught all the poffible relations which 
the fubjedl can have to the predicate. 
Thus, the whole furniture of the human 
mind is prefented to us at one view, a^ 
contyadled, as it were, into a nut-fhelL 
To attempt, in fo early a period, a' me- 
thodical delineation of the vaft region of 
huipnan knowledge, adlual and pofUble, 
and .to point out the limits of every di- 
ftridl, was indeed magnanimous in a high 
degree, and deferves our admiration, while 
we lament that the human powers are un- 
equal, to fo bold a flight. 

A regular diftribution of things xxndci 
proper clafles or heads, is, without doubt, 
a great help both to memory and judge- 
ment. , As the philofopher's province in- 
cludes all things human and divine, that 
can be objeds of enquiry^ he is naturally 
Jed to attempt fome general divifion, like 
that of the categories. And the invention 
of a divifion of this kind, which the fpe- 
culative part of mankind aequiefced in 

for 
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few twoi thoufajid years, marks a fuperio^ 
rity of genyis in dieinventer, whoever h^ 
wag. : Nor does it appear, that the gene-, 
ral ,divifions which, fince the decline o^ 
the Peripatetic philofcqphy, have been fub-, 
ftituted in place of^ the ten categoriejs, ar^ 
more pcrfed. . . 

Locke has reduced all. things to three 
categories ; to wit, fubftances, modes^ and 
relations. In this divifion, time, fpace, 
and number, three great objedls of human^ 
thought,, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatife of Human- 
Nature has reduced all things to two cate- 
gories ; to wit, ideas, and impreflions ; a 
divifion which is very well adapted to his 
fyftem; and which puts me in mind of 
another made by an excellent mathemati- 
cian in a printed thefis I have feen. In it ' 
the author, after a fevere cenfure of the 
ten categories of the Peripatetics, main- 
tains, that there neither are nor can be 
more than two categories of things ; ta 
wit,' data and qua^Jita. 

There are two ends that may be pro-^ 

pofed by fuch divifions. The firfl; is, to 

methodize or digeft in order what a man 

aflualTy knows. This is neither unim-- 

T t 'Z portant 
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portant libr iinfl?arf£^4ibl< | «fi4 in t>f»« 
portion to the folidity and teetiMurf of a 
. man's judgement, his diriiions of die 
' things he knows, will be elegant and uft* 
ful. The fame fubjea may admit, and 
^ven require, various divifions^ according 
to the different points of view from which 
we contemplate it : ndt does it follow, that 
^ecaufe one divifion is gt)6d, therefore an- 
other is naught. To be acquainted with 
the divilions of the logicians and jneta- 
phyficians, without a fuperftitious' attach- 
ment to them, may be of ufe in dividing 
the faihe fiibjeiSls, or even thofe of a dif- 
ferent nature. Thus, Quintilian borrows; 
from the ten categories his divifion of the 
topics of rhetorical argumentation. Of 
all methods of arrangement, the inoft an- 
fiphilofophical ftetas to be the invention 
of this age; I mean, the afranging the 
arts and fciences by the l^ttefS of the al- 
phabet, in didionkries and eficyclopedies. 
\Vith thefe* authors the categories are, A, 
B, C, &c. 

Another end commonly propofed by 
fuch divifions, but very rarely attained^ 
is to exhauft the fubjed divided j fo that 
nothing that belongs to it Ihall be omit- 
ted. 
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TiiioA in all fyftems' of logk, Tliat tbpq di^ 
Tifion (hould be adequate to the iiibje6: di*^ 
Tided: a good rule, t^ithbut dotibt; but 
vtvf often beyond the *e4ch of hurna^ 
power. To make a perfe<ft divifion, a 
inan mull hkve a perfeft eomptehenfion ^ 
the whole fubjedl at one view. When out 
knowledge of the fubjedl is imperfed, any 
divifion we can m^ke, muft be like the 
firft &etchof a painter, to be extehded^ 
contrafted, or mended, as the fubjedl flball 
be found to require. Yet nothing is more 
common, not only among the ancient, but 
even among modern philofophers, than to 
draw, from their incomplete divifions, 
concliifions which fuppofe them to be pcr- 
fea. - . . 

A divifion is a repofitory which the phi- 
Jolbpher frames for holding his Ware ill 
tonvenicnt order. The philofopher main- 
tains, that fhch or fuch a thing is not good 
ware, becaufe there is no place in his 
ware-room that fits it. We are apt to 
yield to this argument in philofophy, but 
it would appear ridiculous in any other 
traffic. 

Peter Ramus^ who had the fpirit of a re^ 

former 
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fbarmerinpMIoiophy, and who had force 
of» genius fii^ciit to fliakctKe Ariftote* 
lt$n fabric iiiimany parts, but infufficient 
«o fered any thing mpre IbUd in its. place^ 
tried to rem.edy the imperfea^oa, of philo- 
sophical divi&pns, by intrpdnp^ig a new 
manner of dividing. ^ His diyifiqns always 
c^mi^ed of two -members, one of ;which 
was contradi^ory of the other; as if . one 
ihould divide England into Middlefex and 
what is not lV[iddljeiex; . It is e^fdent that 
thefe two members comprehend all Eng- 
land : for the logicians oblerye^ that a 
term along, with, its contradidlory, com- 
prehend all things* In the, fame manner^ 
we may divide what is. not, Middlefex into 
^ent and what, is not Kent. Thus one 
may go on by divifions and fubdiviiion^ 
that are abfolutely complete. - This ex- 
ample may ftrye to give an idea of the 
Ipirit of Ramcan divifions, ivhich were in 
no fmall reputation about two hundred 
y^ars ago. 

' : Ariftotle was not ignorant of this kind 
<jf divii^Qn. But he ufed it only as a touch- 
ilone to prove by indudiqn the perfedlion 
of forte other divifion, which indeed is 
thjp bcft ufe that can be made of if.. When 
: applied 
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applied tO' the common purpo&of diviifipiH 
it is both inelegant, and burdenfbme to 
the memory; and, after it has put (»ae 
out of breath by cndlefs fubdivifions, there 
is (till a negative term left behind, which 
fliows that you are no nearet the end of 
your journey than when you began. 

Until fome more effedual remedy be 
found for the imperfedion of divifions, I 
beg leave to ptopofe one more finxple than 
that of Ramus. It is this : When you 
meet with a divifion of any fubjedl imper-^ 
fedly comprehended, add to the laft mem- 
ber an et cetera. That this et cetera makes 
the divifion complete, is undeniable ; and 
therefore it ought to hold its place as a 
member, and to be always underftood, 
whether exprefled or not, until clear and 
pofitive proof be brought that the divifion 
is complete without it. And this fame et 
utera is to be the repofitory of all mem- 
bers that fhall in any future time fhew a 
good and valid right to a place in the 
fubjedl. 

Sect. 3. On DiJlinBions. 

Having faid fo much of logical divi* 

fions^ 
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iionsy we (hi41 next make fome remarld 

tipoH diftin^ftions. 
Since the philolbphy of Ariftotle fell in« 

to di(repute, it has been a common topic 

of wit and railleiy, to enveigb againfl: me- 
taphyfical diftindions. Indeed the abufe 

of them in the ftiholaftic ages, &ems to 
juftify a general prejudice againft them : 
and &allow thinkers and writers have good 
reaibn to be jealous of diftindions/ becauie 
they make fad work when applied to their 
flimfy compoiitions. But erery man of 
true judgement, while he condemns dif^ 
tindlions that hare no foundatioh in the 
nature of things, muft perceive^ that in- 
difcriminately to decry diftini^onsj is to 
renounce all pretenfions to juft reaibning: 
for as falfe reafoning commonly proceeds 
from confounding things that are different; 
fo without diftinguifliing fuch things, it 
is impoffible to avoid error, or deteft fo- 
phiftry. The authority of Aquinas, or 
SuareTl, or even of Ariftotle, can neither 
itamp a real value upon diftin(5lions of baie 
mctal^ nor hinder the Currency of tbofe of 
true metal. 

Some diflindlions arfe verbal, others are 
Wal the firft kind diftinguilh the va- 
rious 
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rious meanitigs of a word ; whether jproper^ 
or metaphoricaU Diftindions of this kind 
make a part of the grammar of a language, 
and are often abfurd when tranflated into 
another language. Jleal diftindtions are 
equally good in all languages^ and fuflfer 
no hurt by tra^ation. They diftinguilh 
the different Ipecies contained under fome 
general notion, or the different parts con- 
tained in one whole. 

Many of Ariftotle's diftindlion^ are ver-^^ 
bal merely; and therefore, more proper 
materials for a didlionary of the Greek 
language, than for a phildfophical treatife* 
At lead, they ought never to have been 
tranflated into other languages, when the 
idiom of the language will not jtiftify 
them: for this is to adulterate the lan- 
guage, to introduce foreign idioms into it 
without neceffity or ufe^ and to make it 
ambiguous where it was not. The dif- 
^incSlions in the end 6i the Categories of 
the four words,- priusi Jtinuli motusj and 
habere^ are all verbal; 

Thjc modes or fpecie* of /^mx,\aecording| 
to Ariftotle^ are five. One thing may bo 
prior to another; firft, iii point of ttmej 
fecondly, in point of dignity j thirdly, in 

Vol. Ilii U u point 
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point of opder ; and £b forth^ The modes 
oijitml are only three. It feems tias word 
\«as not u&d in the Greek widi fb great 
latitude as the other, although they arc re- 
lative terms. 

The modes or fpecies of motim he makes 
-to be fix, to wit,, generation, corruption, 
increafe, decreafe, alteration, and change 
of place* * 

The modes or fpecies of having are eighth 
1. Haying a quality or habit, as having 
wifdom. 2. Having quantity ar magni-' 
tndc. ^. Having things adjacent^ as ha- 
ving a fword. 4. Having things as partSy 
^s having hands or feet. 5. Having in a 
part or on a part, as having a ring on one's 
finger. 6. Containing, as a calk is. faid to 
have wine. 7. Poffeffing,. as having laiad& 
or houfcs, 8. Having a wife. 

Another diilindbion of this kiikl is Ari^ 
Code's diftinction of caufes; of which he 
makes four kinds, efiicienty material^ for- 
mal, and finaL Thefc diftiadions may de- 
ferve a place in a didiionary of the Greek 
language; but in Engliih or Latin they 
adulterate the language. Yet fp fond were 
the fchoolmen of diftindions of thb kindy 
that they added to Ariftotle's enumeration,. 

-an 
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aa isftpulfive xraufe, an exemplary caiftfe^ 
dBdI4on't kaiow how many xnare, W? 
^em to have adopted into Englifii a fiaal 
caufe^ b^t it is merdy a term of art, ho^ 
nmred fiom the Peripatetic philofopby; 
ixrithout noccflity or ufe: for the EfigliA 
word end %&9S good as final cauje^ thotogi 
not ib long nor fo learned* 



Sect. 4. (7« Definitions^ 

It remains that we make fome remarki^ 
on Artftotik's definitions, which Imve es« 
poied him to much cenfure and ridicuk. 
Yet I think it muft be allowed, that i% 
things which need definition and admit 
of it, his ddinitions are commonly judi- 
oous Cad accurate; and had he attempted 
tt> define fiich things only, his enemies 
had wanted great matter of triumph, i 
beliere it may likewi(e be faid in his fa<^ 
vour, that until Locke's eflay was wrote^ 
there was nothing of importance delivered 
by philofophers with regard to definition, 
beyond what Ariflotle has faid upon that 
ibbjeta. 

U u 2 He 
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He confidcrs a definition as a ipeecli de- 
claring what a thing is. Every thing ef- 
lential to the thing defined, and nothing 
more, muft be contained in the definition. 
Now the effence of a thing confifts of thefc 
two parts : Firft, What is common to it 
with other things of the fame kind ; and, 
fecondly. What diftinguiihes it from other 
things of the fame kind. The firft is called 
the genus of the thing, the fecond its fpecific 
difference. The definition therefore confifts 
of thefc two parts. And for finding them, 
we muft have recourfe to the ten catego- 
ries ; in one or other of which every thing 
in nature is to be found. Each category 
is a gennsy and is divided into fb many 
fpecies, which are diftinguiflied by their 
fpecific differences. Each of thefe fpecies 
is again fubdivided into £0 many fpecies, 
with regard to which it is a genus. This 
divifion and fubdivifion continues until 
we come to the loweft fpecies, which can 
only be divided into individuals, diftin^ 
guiflied from one another, not by any fpe- 
cific difference, but by accidental di^rences 
pf time, place, and other circqnaftances. 

The category itfelf bejng the higheft 
genus, is in no refped a fpecies, ^nd the 

loweft 
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lowcft J^cies is itf no rdpeift a gems ; but 
every interinediate order is a genus com- 
pared with thofe thai are below it, and a 
fpecies compared with thofe above it. To 
find the definition of any thing, therefore^ 
you muft take the genus which is immedi* 
ately atlove its place in the category, and 
the fpecific difference^ by which it is diftin^ 
guiihed from other Ipecies of the lame^^p- 
Tius. Thefe two make a perfeiSt definitioa. 
This I take to be the fubftance of Ariftof 
tie's £yftem j and jwrobably the fyftem of 
the Pythagorean fchool befi;>re Ariftotle^ 
concerning definition. 

Biat notwithftanding the fpecious ap- 
pearance of this fyflem, it has its defe<£ls. 
Not to repeat what was before faid of the 
.imperfe<5lion of the divifion of things into 
ten categories, the fubdivifions of each ca--* 
tegory are no lefs imperfedl. Ariflotle has 
given fbme fubdivifions of a few of them ; 
and as far as he goes, his followers pretty 
-unanimoufly take the fame road. But 
when they attempt to go farther, they take 
very difierent roads^ It is evident, that 
if the feries of each category could be 
completed, and the divifion of things into 
^ategpries could be made perfed, ftill die 

higheft 
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hlghdigjsnwia >each ottc^orf ^uld aoc 
J>e4efiae4» because kisiK»t«<jpectes; war 
could iodivid^als be defi0ied» Ucaafe thty 
liave»oifHK:ific<liffCTeace* Tierearealfo 
jaaanf fpccks of ttw^gs^ wJiofe^dific dif- 
ference cannot be aqpveSkd in Iftngtuage^ 
ieiren when it ia criderA to fenfe, nr to die 
tmderftanding: Thus given, rsd, and blue, 
«re Tery diftin^lipecies of colour ; but who 
^can exprefs in i»rords wherem green di£^ 
jinmi red orbiue? 

> Widiout bonwiw«g light from tjie an- 
cient fjr&emy 9ve may peroeii;^, dbat every 
defibaition muft coniifi: of woids Asast need 
no definition ; and that to desfine ^thftcom- 
anon words of a language duatt have no am- 
l^tguity, h trifiing, if it could be done^ 
the only ufe of a definition being to give a 
deal* ami adequate conception df the medn^ 
ing of a word. 

The logiciane indeed diAinguifli be- 
tween the definition of a vwrd^ .aasd the 
definition of a thing; confidering die for- 
mer as the mean office of a • lleicioograpii^i 
but the kft as the grand work of a philo- 
fopher. But what they have laid about 
the definition of a thing, if it ha«ve a mean- 
ing, is beyond my comprehenfion, . All 
' the 
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the ruks of dcfiakkm agree Co tbe defi- 
nitioo: of a vrofd ; and if thiey meaa hf 
tbe defbaitioa of a thing, the giving an. 
adequate conceptioa of the nature and 
efTence of any thing that exUls; this i& 
impQ&ble, and is the vain boaft of mea 
uQconilckMiis of the weakoeis q£ human ua«« 
derftanding. 

The works of God are but imfierfedljr 
known by us. We fee their outiide ;. or 
perhapa we difcot^er fome of their qualities 
and reladon^, by ob&rvatioa and experi^ 
ment aflifted by reafoning : but even o£ 
the fimpleft of them we can give no defini- 
tion that comprehends its real eflence. Ic 
isj^fUy obferved by Lodce^ that nominal 
eflences only, which are the creatures of 
&ur ow:n minds^ are perfedlly comprehend^ 
ed by ns, or can be properly defined; and 
even of thefe there are many too fimple in 
their nature to adnvit of diefinition* When 
we cannot give precifion to our notions by 
a definition^ we muft endeavour to do ie 
by attentive reflexion trpon them, by ob« 
ferving minutely their agreements and dif. 
ferences, and efpecially by a right under-* 
ftanding of the powers of our own minds 
by which fuch notions are formed^ 

The 
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. The principles laid down by Locke with 
/ regard to definition and with regard to the 
abule of words, carry convidion along 
with them. I take them to be one of the 
mod important improvements made in lo- 
gic fince the days of Ariftotle: not fo 
much becaufe they enlarge our knowledge, 
as becaufe they make us fenfible of our 
Ignorance ; and ihew that a great part of 
what fpeculative men have admired as pro- 
found philofophy, is only a darkening of 
knowledge by words without underftand- 
ing. 

If Ariftotle had underftood thefe prin- 
ciples, many of his definitions, which fur- 
nifli matter of triumph to his enemies, had 
never feen the light 2 let us impute them 
to the times rather than to the man. The 
fublime Plato, it is faid, thought it necef- 
fary to have the definition of a man, and 
could find none better than Animal implumi 
hipes ; upon which Diogenes fent to his 
fchool a cock with his feathers plucked ofi^ 

defiring to know whether it was a man or 
not. 
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Sect. 5. On the Stru^ure of Speech. 

The few hints contained in the begin- 
ning of the book concerning Interpreta- 
tion relating to the ftrudure of fpeech, 
have been left out in treatifes of logic, as 
belonging rather to grammar ; yet 1 ap- 
prehend this is a rich field of philofophical 
{peculation. Language being the exprefs 
image of human thought, the analylis of 
the one muft correfpond to that of the 
other. Nouns adjedlive and fubftantive, 
verbs adtive and paffive, with their various 
moods, tenfes, and perfons, muft be ex- 
preflive of a like variety* in the modes of 
thought. Things that are diftinguifhed in 
all languages, fuch as fubftance and qua-^ 
lity, adlion and paflion, caufe and effecl, 
muft be diftinguiflied by the natural powers 
of the human mind. The philofophy of 
grammar, and that of the human under- 
ftanding, are more nearly allied than is 
commonly imagined. 

The ftrudlure of language was purfued 
to a confiderable extent, by the ancient 
commentators upon this book of Ariftotle. 
Their fpeculations upon this fubjedl, which 

Voi.. III. ' X x arc 
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9re neither the lead ingenious nor the leaft 
ufeful part of the Peripatetic philofophy, 
were negledled for many ages, and lay 
buried in ancient manufcripts, or in books 
little known, till they were lately brought 
to light by the learned Mr Harris in hi§ 
Hermes. 

The definitions given by' Ariftotle, of a 
noun, of a verb, and of fpeech, will hard- 
ly bear examination. It is eafy in pradlice 
to diftinguifh the various parts of fpeech ; 
but very difficult, if at all poffible, to give 
accurate definitions of them. 

He obftrves juflly, that befides that 
kind of fpeech [called a propofition^ which 
is always either true or falfe, there ar« 
other kinds which are neither true nor 
jfalfe; fuchas, aprayer, or wifhj to which 
we may add, a queflipn, a command, a 
promife, a contrail, and many others. 
Thefe Ariftotle pronounces to have nothing 
to do with his fubjecfl, and remits theni 
to oratory, or poetry; and fo they have 
remained banifhed from the regions of 
philofophy to this day : yet I apprehend, 
that an analyfis of fuch fpeeches, and of 
the operations of mind which they exprefs^ 
Tvould be of real ufe, and perhaps would 

difcover 
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difcover libw imperfed an enumferation the 
logicians have given of the powers of hu- 
man uriderftanding, when they reduce 
them to fimple apprehenfion, judgementi 
and reafoning. 

Sect. 6. On Propofitioiis, 

Mathematicians ufe the word proposition 
in a larger fenfe than logicians. A pro- 
blem is called a propofition in mathematics^ 
but ip logic it is not a propofition : it is 
one of thofe fpeeches which are not enun- 
ciative^ and which Ariftotle remits to ora- 
tory or poetry. 

A propofition^ according to Ariftotle;. 
is a fpeech wherein one thing is affirmed 
or denied of another.- Hence it is eafy to 
diftitiguilh the thing affirmed or denied,- 
which is called the predicatCi from the thing 
of which it is affirmed or denied, which isf 
called thefuljeSi; and thefe two are called 
the terms of the propofition. Hence likewife 
it appears, that propofitions are either af- 
firmative or negative ; and this is called 
their quality. All affirmative propofitions 
tave the fame quality, fo likewife have alt 
X X 2 negative; 
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negative; but an affirmative and a nega- 
tive are contrary in their quality. 

When the fubjedl of a propofition is a 
general term, the predicate is affirmed ot 
denied, either of the whole, or of a part. 
Hence propoficions are diftinguiflied into 
univerfal and particular. All men are mor-- 
talj is an univerfal propofiti^ ; Some men 
are learned^ is a particular; and this is 
called the quantity of the propofition. All 
univerfal propofitions agree in quantity, 
as alfo all particular : but an univerfal and 
a particular are faid to differ in quantity. 
A propofition is called indefinite^ when there 
is no mark cither of univerfality or par- 
ticularity annexed to the fubjedt: thus, 
Man is of fenv days^ is an indefinite pro- 
pofition; but it mutl be underftood ei- 
ther as univerfal or as particular^ and 
therefore is not a third fpecies, but by in- 
terpretation is brought under one of the 
other two. 

There are alio Angular propofitions, 
which have not a general term but an in- 
dividual for their fubjed; as, Alexander 
ivas a great conqueror. Thefe are confi- 
dered by logicians as univerfal, becaufe, 
the fubjed being indivifible, the predicate 

is 
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is affirmed or denied of the whole, and 
not of a part only. Thus all propofitions; 
with regard to quality, are either affirma- 
tive or negative ; and with regard to quan- 
tity, are nniverfal or particular ; and taking 
in both quantity and quality, they are uni- 
verfal affirmatives, or univerfal negatives, 
or particular affirmatives, or particular ne- 
gatives. Thefe four kinds, after the days 
of Ariftotle, came to be named by the 
names of the four firft vowels, A, E, I, O, 
according to the following diftich : 

jifferit Ay negat £, fed univerfaliter cunba ; 
Ajferit /, negat 0^ fed particutariter ambo. 

When the young logician is thus far in- 
ftrudled in the nature of propofitions, he 
is apt to think there is no difficulty in 
analyfing any propofition, and fhewing its 
fubje(5l and predicate^ its quantity and 
quality ; and indeed, unlefs he can do this, 
he will be unable to apply the rules of 
logic to ufe. Yet he will find, there are 
fome difficulties in this analyfis, which are 
overlooked by Ariftotle altogether; and 
although they are Ibmetimes touched, they 
are not removed by his followers. For, 
I. There are propofitions in which it is 
difficult to find a fubjc(^ and a predicate ; 

as 
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as in thefe, JR rains^ It fwnvs. 2. In fbme 
proportions either term may be made the 
fubjcdl or the predicate as yon like beftj 
as in this. Virtue is the road to happinefs^ 
3, The fame example may ferve to fhew, 
that it is fometimes difficult to fay, whe-* 
ther a propofition be univerfal or particu- 
lar. 4. The quality of fome propofitions 
is fb dubious, that logicians have never 
been able to agree whether they be affirma- 
tive or negative; as in this propofition^ 
Whatever is infentient is not an animal. 5. As 
there is one clafs of propofitions which 
have only two terms, to wit, one fiibjed 
and one predicate, which are called cate^ 
goricdl propofitions ; fo th6re are many clafles 
that have more than two terms. What 
Ariflotle delivers in this book is applicable 
only to categorical propofitions; and to 
them only the rules concerning the con- 
verfion of propofitions, and concerning the 
figures and modes of* fyllogifms, are ac- 
commod!ated. The fubfequcnt writers of 
logic have taken notice of fome of the many 
clafies of complex propofitions, and have 
given rules adapted to them; but finding 
this work endlefs, they have left us to ma- 
nage the reft by the rules of common fenfe. 

chap: 
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CHAP. III. 
Account of the Firft Analytics, 

3 E G T. I . Of the Converfion of Propoftttons^ 

TN attempting to give fome account of 
the Analytics and of the Topics of A- 
liftotle, ingenuity requires me to confefs, 
that though I have often purpofed to read 
the whole with care, and to underftand 
what is intelligible, yet my courage and 
patience always failed before I had done. 
Why fhould I throw away fp much time 
and painful attention upon a thing of fo 
little real ufe ? If I had lived in thofe ages 
when the knowledge of Ariftotle's Orga- 
non intitled a man to the higheft rank in 
philofbphy, ambition might have induced 
ine to employ upon it fome years of pain- 
ful ftudy } and lefs, I conceive, would not 
be fufficient. Such refledions as theft, 
always got the better of my refolution, 
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when the firft ardor began to cool. All I 
can fay is, that I have read fbme parts of 
the different books with care, fome flightly, 
and fome perhaps not at all. I have glanced 
over the whole often, and when any thing 
attradled my attention, have dipped into it 
till my appetite was fatisfied. Of all read- 
ing it is the mofl dry and the moft pain- 
ful, employing an infinite labour of de- 
monfb-ation, about things of the mofl ab- 
flracl nature, delivered in a laconic flyle, 
and often; I think, with affe<Sled obfcuri- 
ty ; and all to prove general propofitions, 
which when applied to particular inflances 
appear felf-evident. 

There is probably but little in the Ca- 
tegories or in the book of Interpretation, 
that Ariftotle could claim as his own in- 
vention : but the whole theory of fyllo- 
gifms he claims as his own, and as the 
fruit of much time and labour. And in- 
deed it is a flately fabric, a monument of a 
great genius, which we could wifh to have 
been more ufefully employed. There oiufl 
be fomething however adapted to pleafe 
the human underflanding, or to flatter hu- 
man pride, in. a work which occupied men 
of fpeculation for more than a thoufand 

years. 
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ycirs. Thcfe books are called Analytics^ 
bdcauie the intention of them is to refolve 
allTeafoning into its fimple ingredients. 

The firft book of the firft Analytics, 
confiding of forty-fix chapters, may be 
dividfed info four parts > the firft treating 
of the converfion of prbpofitions'; the fe- 
cond, of the ftruiSure of fyllogifms in all 
the different figures and modes ; the third, 
of the invention of a middle term ; and 
the laft, of the refolution of fyllogifms. 
We fhall give a brief account of each. 

To convert a propofition, is to infer 
from it another propofition, whofe lubje<fl 
is the predicate of the firft, - and whofe 
pfedic^te4s the fubjed of the firft. This 
is reduced by Ariftotle to three rules. 
I. An univerfal negative may be convert- 
ed into an univerfal negative : thus, iV^ 
man is a quadruped; thereforCj No quadru-^ 
fed is a man. 2. An univerfal affirmative 
can be converted only into a particular af- 
firmative : thus. All men are mortal; there- 
fore. Some mortal beings are men. 3. A 
particular affirmative may be converted 
into a particular affirmative : as. Some men 
are juji^; therefore, So7ne jufl perfons are 
men. When a propofitian may be con- 

VoL. HI. Y y verted 
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verted without ehanging its quandty^ this 
is czWtd Jimple converjiott; but wheln:thQ 
quantity is diminifliedy as in the univeiv 
fal affirmatiye, it is called converfioQ fcr 

There is another kind of codiverfiany 
omitted iu this place by Ariftotle^ but (up- 
plied by his followers, called cofwerfim by 
contrap^fition^ in which the term that i$ 
contradidory to the predicate is put for 
the fubjedi and the quality of the propo- 
rtion is changed; as, All animals are fenr 
tient n therefore. What is infenti^t isnat an 
animal. A fourth rule of converQon there- 
fore i&, That an univerfal a^rmative^ an4 
a particular negative^ naay \^ couveite4 
by contrs^pofitipn. 



Sect. 2. Of the Figures afuf M^dtsi off>m 
Sylhgifms. 

A fyllogifm is an argument, or reafbn^ 
ing, confiding of three proppfitions, the 
laft of which, called the (oneiujion^ is iu- 
fcrred from the twp preceding, which are 
called the premifcs.. The conclufion having 
twq terms, a fubjed and a piiedicate, its 
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predicsoe is called the tnajdr tttmi and its 
fubje^ th6 minor term. In order to prove 
the conclufion, each of its terms is^ in the 
preitiiies, compared with a thix'd term^* 
called the tntddk ierm. By this means 
one of the premifes will have for its twd 
terftis the major term and the middle term ; 
and tMs premife is- called the inajor pre- 
miie, txtSxc major propofition of the fyllo-^ 
pfm. • The other premife mu(t hare for 
its two terms the tninor term and the 
middle term, and it is called the minor 
propofition. Thus the fyllogiiin coniifis 
of three prbpofitions, diftinguifhed by the 
name^ of the m^ffor^ the minor^ and the 
tmciujktt : and altho' each of thefe has 
two terms, a fubjeA and a predicate, yes 
there arc only three different ^erms in alK 
The major term is always the predicate of 
the conciufion, and is alfo either the fub- 
je(Jt or predicate of the major propofition^ 
The minor term is always the fubjed of 
the condnlion, and is alfo either the fub^^ 
je6l or predicate of the minor propdfitioa. 
The iniddle- term nerer enters into the 
conctefion, but ftands in both premifes^ 
eitWf i:n the pofition of fubjeift or of j>re* 
dicate*' ^ ' ^ 

y y 2 According 
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According :to the various'pofitibos.which 
the middle term may have in the pre* 
mifes, fy Uo^ifms are faid .to b« .of , va- 
rious figures. , Now all the p^ffibfepofi- 
tions of the middle term are only fojir:: far, 
firft, it may be the fubjedl of the m^or 
propofition, and the predicate of the mioori 
and then the fyllogifmi^pf thefiiPftJSgure; 
or it may be the pre4icate of bothpKqpdfes, 
and then the fyllogifm is.of thaiecond £l^ 
gure; or it may be .the fubje<5l of -both^ 
which makes a fyllogifni of the thind fi- 
gure ;.X)r it may be the predicate xrf the 
major propofition, and the fubjedlr.of-Jthe 
mipor, which makes the fourth, figure. 
Ariftotle takes no notice of the fourth fi- 
gure, • It was added by the famous Qaleni 
and is often called the Galenical figtire. : . 

There is another divifion of fyllogifms 
according to their modes. The mode of a 
fyllft^ftn is determined by^^the quality and 
quantity of the . propofitions of which it 
confifts. Each of the three propofitions muft 
be either an univerfal aflBrmativei- or an 
vaiverf^l negative, or a particular aflGirma- 
tiye, or a particular negative. ' Theie four 
kinds of propofitioi)?, .^ ^a^.b^fp^;^ obfer- 
ved, have been named by the four vftwels* 
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hiJS^lyO\ by which means the mode 
of a fyllogifin is xnarked by any three <^ 
tbofe four vcmels. Thus A, A, A, de* 
notes that mode in which the major, mir 
liQr> AndcQUclufioB) are all univerfal af- 
jQrmatives; £» A, £, denote^ that med^ 
in which. the major and conclufion are uni* 
Ter/al n^gatiyes^ and the minor is an unir 
verfal .affirmative. - . 

. To kaow all the poffible modes of fyl- 
I(>gifai, :WQ midft find how many diflferent 
combiA9tij>o& i^ay be made of three out of 
the four ypwels^ and from the art of com- 
bination the mimber is found to be fixty* 
fouh Sq Im^ny poffible modes there ara 
in , every figoire, confequently in the three 
figures of Ariftotle there are one hundred 
and ninety- two, and in all the fpur figures 
two hundred and fifty-fix. 

Now the theory of fylloglfm requires, 
that we Ihew what are the particular moddi; 
in each figure, which do, ;ox do not, form 
a juft and coficlufive.fyUogifm, that fo the 
legitimate may be adopted, and the fpuri* 
ous rejedled^ ^ \ This Ariftotle.has fhewn in 
the fir ft three figures^: examining all the 
modes one !by one, aind pafiing fentence 
upon each; .^ndi front'tbis examination he 
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tx>lk6ls fome:rutes'i;7iiich ipky; aid, tl^'xx^ 
fenory in idiftinguiifaingrtbs fxdieifrbm the 
true, aud point ^ut the prap0rtie»:^f each 
figure* - - r '...:. 1 

Tht firft figure has only four legitioaate 
modes. The major propofidoa in this £- 
gur6 muft be univerfal, abd the^cdiiitir af- 
firmative; and it has thie ][)f6pert7i that 
it yields conclufions of a}l kinds^ - aj^rma* 
tive and negative/ unitrerfal and particular. 

The fefeond figure h^ aUlJi fotir legki* 
mate modes. Its ihajor pf bpofitioflr ^nft 
be univerfal, andoneof the^yrftvnifestxiuft 
be negative. ' It yields conclufions both 
tmiverral and J>arti<rtilftr, Iffitail negative. 

The third %ure has fvs le^ti^iate modes* 
Its minor tnuft always be afirmative; and 
it yields conclufions both, affirmative and 
negative, but all partictilan 

Befides the^rules that; are proper to each 
figure, Arifiotle has given fome that are 
common to all, by which the legitimacy of 
fyUogifms may be tried. Th^ie oiay, I 
think) be reduced Jtpfi?e« i* Thferc muft 
be only three terms in- a fyllogifin. As 
eachterm^occun i^ tispof the propofi-^ 
tions, it miaft be ^preciibly the fame in 
both I' if it be nDt^;tli&i^lI^fi^i» faid to 
^ have 
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bavef<)\ir terms^ which makes a ^tiona 
f7llogifiii.r 2. ,Thc middle term muft be 
taken univcrfejly.ia . one of the prcmir<»t 
3* Both prcmifcs muft hoc be particular 
propoiitionS) nor both negative, 4. The 
conclufion mu(^ be particular, if either of 
the premifes be particular ; and negative^ 
if cither of the prcmifcs be negative, 5, 
No term can be taken univerfally* in the 
conclufion, if it be not taken univerfally 
in the premifes; 

For underftanding the fecond and fifth 
of thefe rules, it is necelTary to obfcrve/ 
that a term is faid to be taken univerfally, 
not only when it is the fubje<5l of an uni- 
verfal propofition, but when it is the pre** 
dicate of a negative propofition ; on the: 
other hand, a term is faid to be taken par- 
ticularly, when it is either the fubjedl of a 
particular, or the predicate of an affirma^ 
tire propofition. 

Sect. 3, Of the Invention of a Middle Term^ 

The third part of this book contains 
rules general and fpecial for the invention 
qf ^ inidd}? term ; and this the author 

conceives 
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conceives to be of great utility. The ge- 
neral rules amount to tbis^ That you are 
to confider well both terms of the propoii- 
tion to be proved; their definition^ their 
properties, the things which may be . af- 
firmed or denied of them, and thofe of 
which they may be affirmed or denied : 
thefe things coUedled together, are the ma- 
terials from which your middle term is to 
be. taken. 

The fpecial rules require you to confTder 
the quantity and quality of the propofitiioii 
to be proved, that you may difcover in 
what mode and figure of fyllogifm the 
proof is to proceed. Then from the mate- 
rials before colleded, you muft feek a ' 
middle term which has that relation to the 
fubjecSl and predicate of the propofition to 
be proved, which the nature of the fyllo- 
gifm requires. Thus, fuppofe the propofi- 
tion I would prove is an univerfal a£Srma- 
tive, 1 know by the rules of fyIlogifi[iis, 
that there is only one legitimate mode in 
which an univerfal affirmative propofition 
can be proved ; and that is the firft mode 
of the firft figure. I know likewife, that 
in this mode both the premifes muft be 
univerfal affirmatives ; ^nd that the middle 

term 
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term, muift be the fubjedl df tie mistjbr, an^ 
the |>redi€ate of the irimior. Therefore of 
the terms coWefterf according to the gene- 
iieral rufe, I feek b\it one or more which 
have thefe two properties ; firftj That the 
predicate of the propbfitibn to be proved 
fcan be utiivetfally affirmed of it ; and fe- 
condlyi That it cafn be tmiverfally affirm- 
ed of the fubjeiflfe of the propofitibn to hi 
proved. Every term ybti can find whicH 
has thofe t\;iro properties, will fervfe ybtt a^ 
a middle term, biit no bthisr. In this Way^ 
the atrthor gives fpecia! rules for all th(f 
tarious kinds of propbfitionS tb be pro- 
ved; points out the viribus modes int 
which they may be proved, and the pro- 
perties which the middle term thuft havd 
io make it fit for ahfwering that end. Ahd 
the rules are iihaftratedj or rathetj in my' 
opinion} purptifely darkenedi by putting 
lettets of the alphabet for the fcvei-al terms* 
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irhe tre&iutioh of fyllogifrtis requires nd 

i^her principles but thefe before laid dowii 
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for coiiftrudling them. However it is 
treated of largely, and rules laid down for 
reducing reafoning to fyllogifms, by fup- 
plying one of the premifes when it is un- 
derftood, by redifying inverfions, and 
putting the propofitions in the proper or- 
der. ' 

Here he fpeaks alfo of hypothetical fyl- 
logifms ; which he acknowledges cannot 
be refolved into any of the figures, al- 
though there be many kinds of them that 
ought diligently to be obferved ; and 
which he promifes to handle afterwards, 
l^ut this promife is not fulfilled, as far as 
I know, in any of his works that are ex- 
tant. . 



Sect. 5. Of the Second Book of the Firjt 
" Analytics^ 

The fecond book treats of the powers of 
fyllogifms, and fhows, in twenty-feven 
chapters, how we may perform many feats 
by them, and what figures and modes are 
adapted to each. Thus, in feme fyllo- 
gifms feveral difiindl conclufions may be 
drawn from the fame premifes : in fome^ 

true 
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true. concliifions, may be drawn from falfe 
premifes: in fome, by affuming the con- 
cluiion and one premife, you may prove 
the other; you may turn a diredl fyjlogifm 
into one leading to an abfurdity. 

We have like wife precepts given in this 
book^ both to the aflailant in a fyllogifti- 
cal difpute, how to carry on his attack 
with art, fo as to obtain the vidlory j and 
to the defendant, how to keep the enemy 
at fuch a diftance as that he {hall never be 
obliged to yield. From which we learn, 
that Ariftotle introduced in his own fchool, 
the practice of fyllogiftical difputation, in- 
(lead of the rhetorical difputations which 
the fophifts were wont to ufc in more au-^ 
cient times. 



C H A P. IV, 
Remarks. 

iSect< I. Of the Converfion of Propojitim, 

TITE have given a fummary view of the 
theory of pure fyllogifms as deliver- 
ed by Ariftotle, a theory . of which he 
%^% cUim* 
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claims the iblc inveation. Aad I iseiieve it 
will be difficnit, in any fcience, to Gnd <b. 
Urge a fyftemof trudis of ix> vtry abilraiS: 
axul fo general a nature, all &rtlfied by de* 
xnonftradon, and all inyented apd perfe£t-. 
^d hj one man. It 0wws a force tsif genius 
and labour of ioveftigation, equal to tbs 
xnoft arduous attempts. I ihaU now make 
fome remarks upon ic 

As to the cpnverfion of proportions^ 
the writers on logic commooiy ixusff 
tbemfelves with iliuftratiog each of the 
rules by an example^ camMsrmg them to, 
be /elf-evident wbcn applied to fAiticulac 
cafes* But Ariftode has given diemonftra^ 
tions of the rules he mentions. As a fpe-? 
cimen, I fliall give his demonftration of 
the firll rule. " Let A B be an univerfal 
" negative propofition ; I fay, that if A is, 
" in no B, it will follow that B is in no A. 
*' If you deny this confequence, let B be 
*' iufomeA, for example^ inC; then the 
** firft fuppofition will not be true; for 
" C is of the B's." In this demonftra- 
tion, if I underfland it, the third rule of 
converfion is aflumed, that if B is in fbme 
A, then A mull be in fome B, which in- 
deed is contrary to th« firft fuppofition. Jf 

the 
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ijie diird rule be aOTumed ^mt proof of tfa« 
£rft, the proof of all the three goes round 
in a cirele ; for the iecond and third rules 
are proved by the firft. This is a fkult in 
reafoning which AriClotle condemns^ and 
which I would be very unwilHng to charge 
him with^ if I could find any better mean- 
ing in his demonftration. But it is indeed 
a fault very difficult to be avoided, when 
men attempt to prove things that are ielf- 
evident. 

The rules of converfion cannot be ap- 
plied CO all propofiticms, but only to thofe 
that are categorical ; and we are left to the 
direfUon of common fenfe in the conver- 
fion of other propofitions. To give an cx^ 
ample : Alexander was the fon of Philip ; 
therefore Philip was the father of Alexan- 
der : A is greater than B ; therefore B is 
lefs than A. Thefe are converfions which, 
as far as I knpw, do not fall within any 
rule in logic ; nor do we find any lofs for 
want of a rule in fuch cafes. 

Even in the converfion of categorical 
propofitions, it is not enough to tranfpofe 
the fubjedt and predicate. Both muft un- 
dergo fome change, in order to fit them 
for their new ftation ; for in every pro- 

pofition 
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pofition ^hc fubjea mud ]>c a fubllantivc, 
or have the fcMCce of a fubftantivc ; ani the 
predicate mull be an adjedive, or have the 
force of an adjediye. Hence it follows, 
that when the fubjedl is an individual, the 
proportion admits not of converfion. How, 
for inftance, fhall we convert this prppofi-i- 
tion, God is omnifcient ? 

Thefe obfervations Ihow, that the doc- 
trine of the converfion of propofitions is 
not fo complete as it appears. The rules 
are laid down without any limitation ; yet 
they are fitted only to one clafs of propofi^ 
tions, to wit, the categorical ; and of thefe 
only to fuch as haye a general term for 
their fubjeifl. 



§ECT. 2. On Additions mad^ to Artftotles 
Theory. 

Although the logicians have enlarged 
the firft and fecond parts of logic, by ex-^ 
plaining fome tCichnical words and diftinc- 
tions which Ariftotle has omitted, and by 
giving names to fome kinds of propofi- 
tions which he overlooks ; yet in what 
concerns the theory of categorical fyllo- 

gifms, 
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gifins, be is more full, more minute and 
particular, than any of them: fo that they? 
feem to haVe .thought this capital part of 
theOrganofe rather redundant than der: 
ficient. > • 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth 
figure to the three mentioned by Arifbotle. 
But there is reafon to think that Ariftotle 
omitted thp fourth figure, not through 
ignorance of inattention, but of dcfiga^^ 
as containing only fome indireft modes^ 
which, when properly exprefled, fall into* 
the firft figvire. 

It is true alfo, that Peter Ranms, a pro- 
feflcd enemy of Ariftotle, introduced fome 
new Eiiodes that are adapted to fingular 
propofitions ;. arid that Ariftotle takes no 
notice of fingular propofitioj^^ either ,in 
his rules of coiiyfcrfion, or in the modes 
of fyllpgiiin. But the friends of Ariftotle 
have ftiewn, that this improvement of 
Kamus is more fpecious than ufefuU Sin- 
gular propofitions have the force of uni- 
verfal propofitions, and are fubjedl to the 
iame rules* The definition given by A- 
riftotlc of aa univerfal propofition ap- 
plies to them; and therefore he might 
think, that there was no occafion to mul- 
tiply 
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tifdy die titusda of fyllogiiiiis Bpoath^ ac^ 
count. 

Thcfe attempts^ thcrcfbue, fliow rather 
inclination than powar, to Secret an/ 
material defed in Ariftotle's theory. 

The zBofl valuable addition made to the 
theory of categorical fyUogifms^ fams td 
be the invention of thofe technical names 
given to the legitimate modes^ by^ vrhich 
they may be eafily remembered^ ^lid whicb 
haiw been ccteaipxi&d in theie barbarout 

Barbara, C^lareni, Darii, Ferio, dzto pAm^^ 
Cefaire^ Cam^Hsf Fejlimy Saroeoy fecundsfc j 
I'ertia graodcibnans "rwxa^Datdptiy Felaptoni 
Adjun^cxks. Di/amis, Datifi^ £ocard&, Fi^Hfon^ 

In thefe verfes^ every kgititiaate modebtl'^ 
Ibnging tOr the three figures has^ a nivt^ 
given to it, by which it may be diftin-^ 
gttifhed and remembered. Ai^i this name 
is fo contrived as to denote its^ nature : for 
the name has three vowels, which dentftrf 
the kind of each of its pfopofitions. 
'Thus, a fyllogifm in Bocardo niuft M 
inade up of the propofitions denoted by 
the three vowels, O^ A, O; that is, its 
major and conclufion muft be particulaj^ 
negative propofitions, and its minor arf 
'^ i^niverfal 
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^liurerial affircaative; and beifeg-iu the 
third figuoe, the middle term miift- be the 
fubje6l of both premifes. ^ 

This is the myftery contained in the 
vowels of thofe barbarous words. But 
there are .other myfteries contained in their 
confonants : for, by their meane, a .<;hild 
may be taught to reduce any fyllpgifm of 
the iccond or third figure to one of the 
firft. So that the four modes of the firft 
figure being dire<5lly proved to be conclu- 
fiv^, Jill the modes of the other two are 
prpv^d at the fame time, by means of this 
operation of redudion. For the rules and 
xnajciiler of this redu^Sion, and the different 
fpecies of it, called qftenfive and per impof- 
ftbile^xl refer to the logicians, that I may 
not difclofc all their myfteries. 

The invention contained in thejfe vcries 
is fb ingenious, and fo great an adminicle 
to the dextrous management of fyllor 
gifms» that I think it very probable that 
Ariftotle had fome contrivance of this kind, 
which was kept as one of the fecnet doc- 
trines of his fchool, and haaded down by 
tradition, until fome perfon brought it to 
light. This is offered only as a conjec- 
ture, leaving it to thofe who are better 

yoi,. III.. 3 A acquainted 
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acquainted with the moft ancient common* 
tators on the Analytics, cither to refute or 
to confirm it. 



Sect. 3, On Examples ufed to illiiftrate 
this Theory. 

We may obferve, that Ariftotle hardly 
ever gives examples of real fyllogifms to 
illuftrate his rules. In demonftrating the 
legitimate modes, he takes A, B, C, for 
the terms of the fyllogifm. Thus, the 
firft mode of the firft figure is demonftra- 
ted by him in this manner^ ** For/' lays 
he, ^* if A is attributed to every B, and B 
^* to every C, it follows neceflarily, that 
*• A may be attributed to every C." For 
difproving the illegitimate modes, he ufes 
the fame manner j with this difference, 
that he commonly for an example gives 
three real terms, fuch as, bonum^ habitus^ 
prudential of which three terms you are 
to make up a fyllogifm of the figure and 
inode in queflipn^ which will appear to be 
inconclufive. 

The commentators and fyftefnatical wri- 
ters in logic^ have fupplied this defe<5k; 

and 
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and gi\rcn ns.real examples of every legi-* 
Uniace mode in all the figuresi We ac-^ 
knowledge this to be charitably done, iil 
order to afliil the conception in matters fo 
very, abftradt; but whether it .was pru^ 
dently done for the honour of the art^ may 
be doubted. I am afraid this was to un-^ 
cover the nakednefs of the theory : it has 
undoubtedly contributed to bring it into 
contempt ; for when one conliders the filly 
and uninftrudlive reafonings that have 
been brought forth by this grand organ of 
fcience, he can hardly forbear crying out^ 
Parturiunt montes^ et hafcitur ridieulus musi 
Many of the writers of logic are acute and 
ingenious, and much prac^lifed in the fyl- 
logiftical art; and there mufl: be fomd 
reafon why the examples they have given 
of fyllogifms are fo lean. 

We Ihall fpeak of the reafon afterwards j 
and ihall now give a fyllogifm in each &^ 
gure as an example. 
^ No work of God is bad $ 
. The natural paflions and appetites of^ 
men are the work of God ; 

Therefore none of them is bad. 
In this fyllogifm, the middle term^ wdrk 
of God^ is the iubje^ of the major and 
3 A a thf 
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the predicate of the minor; fo that the 
fyllogifm is of the firft figure. The mode 
is that called Celarent; the major atid con- 
elufion being both univerfal negatives, 
and the minor an univerikl aflirmatife. Ic 
dgrees to the rules of the figure, as the 
major is univerfal^ and the minor affirma- 
tive ; it is alfo agreeable to aU the general 
rules ; fo that it maintains its charatSler in 
every trial. And to fhow of what duftile 
materials fyllogifms are made, we may, 
by converting fimply the major propdi- 
tion, reduce it to a good fyllogifm of the 
fecond figure, and of the mode Cefare^ 
thiis : 

Whatever is bad is not the w<»:k o£ 
God; 

All the natural pafiions and apfjetitcs of 
men are the work of God ; 

Therefore they are not bad. 
Another example: 

Every thing virtuous is^ praife-worthy ; 

Some pleafures are not praife-worthy ; 

. Therefore fome pleafures are not virtuous. 

Here the middle term pnaife-nvorthy be- 
ing the predicate of both premifes, the 
fyllogifm is of the fecond figure ; and fee- 
ing iti^ made^ipof the*propofitions, A^ 
-- O, 
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O5 O, the mode is Baroeo. It will be 
found to agree both with the general and 
fpecial rules ^ dnd it may be reduced iilto 
a good fyllogifm of the firfl figure upon 
converting the major by contrapofition, 
thus: 

What is not praife-worthy is not vir- 
tuous; ^ 
Some pleafures are not praife-worthy; 
Therefore fome pleafures are not vir- 
tuous. 
That this fyllogifm is conclufivc, com- 
mon fenfe pronounces, and all logicians 
muft allow; but it is fomewhat iin[Jliable 
to rules, and requires a little ftraining to 
tnake it tally with them. 

That it is of the firft figure is beyond 
difpute ; but to what mode of that figure 
fhall we refer it ? This is a queftion of 
fome difiiculty. For, in the firft place, the 
premifes feem to be both" negative, which 
contradids the third general rule; and 
moreover, it is contrary to a fpecial rule 
of the firft figure. That the minor fhould 
be negative. TKefe are the difficulties to 
be removed. 

Some logicians think, that the two ne- 
gative particles in the major are equivalent 

to 
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to aa affirmative ; and that therefore, the 
major propofition. What is not praifc'-nvor^ 
thy^ is not virtuous^ is to be accounted an 
affirmative propofition« This, if granted, 
folves one difficulty ; but . the other re- 
mains. The mod ingenious fblution, there- 
fore, is this : Let the middle term be not 
fraife^ivorthy. Thus, making the negative 
particle a part of the middle term, the iyl- 
logifm (lands (hus : 

Whatever is not praife^-nvorthy is not vir- 
tuous ; 

Some pleasures are not praife'-'tvorthy ; 

Therefore fome pleafures are not vir- 
tuous. 
By this analyiis, the major becomes an 
univerfal negative, the minor a particular 
affirmative, and the conclufion a particular 
negative, and fb we have a juft fyllogifm 
in Ferio. 

We fee, by this example, that the qua- 
lity of propoiitions is not fb invariable, 
but that, when occasion requires, an affir- 
mative may be degraded into a negative, 
or a negative exalted to an affirmative. 
Another examples 

All Africans are black ; 
All Africans are men ; 

Therefore 
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': ) Tlicrcfinre Ibme men are black. 
This is of the third figure, and of the mode 
Darc^ti; and it may be reduced to Darii 
in the firft figOrtf, by converting the mi^ 
nor. 

All Africans are black ; 

Some men are Africans ;. 

Therefore fome men are black. 
By this time I apprehend the : reader has 
got as many examples of fyllogi&ois a&wi£t 
ftay his app$titft for tJ>at; kind of enter- 
tainment* , . .- 



Se c t . 4. On the Demonjiration of the Theory^ 

Ariftotle and all his foHowerjs havtf 
thought it ncceflary, in order to .bring 
this theory of categorical fyllogifms to. a 
fcience, to demonftrate, both that the four- 
teen authorifed modes conclude juftly, and 
that none of the reft do. Let us now fee 
how this has been executed. ' ^r 

As to the legitimate modes, Ariftotlo 
and thofe who follow him the moft clofe- 
ly, demonftrate the four modes of the firft 
figure diredly from an axioip called the 
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Diiium deonmi^et nulla j The amodtft of 
dur axiom is,' That what is affirmed o£ a 
"Whole genus y may be affirn^ed iDf all the 
fpecies and individuals belonging to that 
genus) and that what is ddhied of the whole 
genus, may be denied of its ipecies and 
individuals. The four mtides &f the firft 
figure are evidently included in this axiom. 
And as to the legitimate modes of the other 
figures/ they are proved by-tfedjicing them 
to fome mode of the fitft. Nor is there 
any other principle affumed in th'efe re- 
dudlions but the axioms concerning, the 
converfion of propofitions, and in fome 
cafbs the axioms concerning the oppofition 
of propofitions. 

As to the illegitimate modes, Ariilotle 
hM taken the labour to try and condemn 
^d£n obe by one in all the three figures : 
but this is dohe in fucb a manner that it 
is very painful to follow him. To give a 
i|>ecimen\ In order to prove, that ^thofe 
modes X)f the firfl figure in; which the ma-* 
jor is particular, do not conclude, he pro- 
ceeds thus : *Mf A is or is. not in fome B, 
*' and B in every C, no conclufion follows. 
^ Take for the terms in the affirmative 
^- tdSty goodj habity prudence^ in the nega- 
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** t4*ej g'0od^ habit^ ignorunce'^ This la- 
conic ftyle, the ufe of fymbols not fattii- 
liar, ^hd, in place erf giving an fexamplcj 
hife leaving ns to form one from three af- 
Cgaed tferms^ give fuch embarrafTment to 
n reader, that he is like one reading a book 
i>f riddles. 

Having thus ascertained the trtie and 
falfe modes of a figure, he fubjoins the 
particnlar rules of that figure^ virhich feem 
to ht deduced from the particular cafes be- 
fore determined. The general rules comd 
laft of allj as a general corollary from what 
goes before; 

1 know toot i^rhether it is frotn a di£B* 
dence of Ariftotle's detnonftrations, or 
from an apprehenfion of their obfcurityj or 
from a defire of improving upon his me- 
thod, that altnoft all the v^riters in logic t 
have itifet with, have inverted his order^ 
beginning where he ends^ and ending 
where he begins. They firft demonftrat^ 
the general rules, which belong to all the 
figuf'es, from three axioms j then from 
the general rules and the nature of eath fi- 
gure, they deihonftratfe the fpecial rules of 
each figure. When this is done^ nothing 
reitoains but to apply thefe general and 
Vol. III. 3B fpecial 
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fpccial fules, and to rejedl every mode 
which contradids them. ^ 

This method has a very fcientific ap- 
pearance : and when we confider, that by 
a few rules once demonftrated^ an hundred 
and feventy-eight falfe modes are deftroy- 
ed at one blow, which Ariftotle had the 
trouble to put to death one by one, it 
feems to be ^ great improvement, I have 
only one objeiSion to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are thefe: i. Things 
which agree with the fame third, agree 
with one another. 2. When one agrees 
with the third, and the other does not^ 
they do not agree with one another. 3. 
When neither agrees with the third, you 
cannot thence conclude, either that they 
do, or do not agree with one another, li 
thefe axioms are applied to mathematical 
quantities, to which they feem to relate 
when taken literally, they have all the evi- 
dence that an axiom ought to have : but 
the logicians apply them in an analogical 
fenfe to things of another nature. In or- 
der, therefore, to judge whether they are 
truly axioms, we ought to ftrip them of 
their figurative dfefs, and to fet them 
down in plain Englifh, as the logicians 

underfland 
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^underftand them. They amount there- 
^fore to this. i. If two things be affirmed 
of a third, or the third be affirmed of 
tiiem J or if one be affirmed of the ttird, 
and the third affirmed of the other j then 
^thcy may be affirmed one of the other. 
2. If one is affirmed of the third, or the 
tjiird of it, and the other denied of the 
third, or the third of it, they may be de- 
nied one of the other. 3. If both are de- 
nied of the third, or the third of them j 
or if one is denied of the third, and the 
third denied of the other j nothing can be 
inferred. 

When the three axioms are thus put in 
plain £ngli(h, they feem not to have that 
degree of evidence which axioms ought to 
have; and if there is any defed of evi- 
dence in the axioms, this defedl will be 
communicated to the whole edifice raifed 
upon them. 

It may even be fufpedled, that an at- 
tempt by any method to demonftrate that 
a fyllogifm is conclufive, is an improprie- 
ty fomewhat like that of attempting to 
demonftrate an axiom. In a juft fyllo- 
gifm, the connexion between the premi- 
fcs and the conclufion is not only real, but 
3 B a immediate^ 
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immediate i €q tlxat no prqpofitioa can 
come between them, to make; their <;<VMiec- 
tion more apparent. The very iritentioa 
of a fyllogifm is^ to leave nothing to be 
fupplied that is neceflary to a GompletK de- 
monftration. Therefore a man of com* 
rhon underftanding who has a, perfedl 
comprehenfion of the premifes, finds, him- 
felf under a neceflity of admitting the con- 
clufion, fuppofing the prgpfiifes «Qt be-tr^ej 
and the concluiion is qon!ne<3:ed wiih the 
premifes with all the force of ijijuiti^e evir 
dence. In a word, an immediaJte conclur^ 
fion is feen in the premifes, by the light 
of x:ommpn fenfe ;, ^nd where that i^ want- 
ing, no kind of reafpning- wiU fu|)|>ly it^ 
place. 



Sect. 5. On this Theopy^ con^defxd m q» 
Engine 0/ Science » 

The flow progrefe of ufeful knowledge, 
during the many ages in which the fyUtn 
giftic art was mpft highly cultivajted as the 
pnly guide to fcience, and its quick pror 
grefs fince that art was difiifed^ ftiggcft a 
pr^fumption againfl it j and this prefump-' 

tion 
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i^icxa is ftr€qgthene4 by the pueiilitT' ^ ^ 
c^ampks whach have always beea hrQUg;b( 
to illuflrate its rulesu 

The aincieAt^ feeca ta haTe had too high 
potions, both o£ the force of the :Tcajron.- 
ixig power in man, and of t;he art of fyl- 
logifm as its gmde. Meare reafoning can 
capry us h\kt a very little way ija nic)ft ftibr 
jeiSte. By obiJervation, and experimwts 
properly cqndudled, the ftQcfe of humaa 
knowledge may be enlarged wida^Hit ead} 
but the pQwer of reafoning alone,, apfili^ 
with vigour through a long life, would 
only carry a»man round,, like a horfe in a 
piill who labours hard but make^ no pro** 
jgrefs. There is indeed an e:!^eptioa tQ 
this obfervation in the nuthematical £ci- 
ences. The relations of quantity are £q 
yaripiis and fo fufceptible of cxadl menfu'* 
ration^ that long trains of accurate realbn-* 
ing on that fubje(5t may be formed^ and 
cpnclufions drawn very remote from the 
firft principles. It is in this fcience and 
thofe which depend upon it, that the power 
of reafoning triumphs; in other matters 
its trophies are incoiifiderable. If any man 
doubt this, let him produce, in any fub- 
jeiSt unconn?(a:ed with mathematics, a train 

of 
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of reaibning of fome length, leading to a J 
conclufion, which without this train of' 
reafoning would never have been brought 
within human fight. Every man acquaint- 
ed with mathematics can produce thou- 
fands of fixch trains of reafoning. I do 
not fay, that none fuch can be produced 
m other fciences ; but I believe they are 
few, and net eafily found ; and that if they 
are found, it will not be in fubjeds that 
can be exprefled by categorical propofitions, 
to which alone the theory of figure and 
mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, 
a man of good fenfe, who can diftinguift 
things that difier, can avoid the fiiares of 
ambiguous words, and is moderately prac- 
tifed in fuch matters, fees at once all that 
can be inferred from the premifes ; or 
finds, that there is but a very fhort ftep to 
the conclufion. 

When the power of reafoning is fo 
feeble by nature, efpecially in fubjedls to 
which this theory can be applied, it would 
be xjnreafonable to expedl great effcds 
from it. And hence we fee the reafon 
y^hy the examples brought to illuftrate it 
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by the moft ingenious logicians, have ra- 
' \ ther tended to bring it into contempt. . 
If it fhould be thought, that the fyllor 
giftic art may be an ufeful engine in ma- 
thematics, in which pure reafoning has 
ample fcope: Firft, It may be obferved. 
That fads arc unfavourable to this opi- 
nion: for it ddes. not appear, that Eu<:lid, 
or ApoUonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens^ 
" ojr Newj:on, ever made the lead ufe of this 
art; and I am even of opinion, that no 
ufe can be made of it. in mathematics,: I 
would not wiih to advance this rafhly, 
fince Ariftptle.has faid, that mathemati-r 
cianis reafoa |!6r the moft part in the firft 
figure. What led him: :j;o think fo was,' 
that the firft figure only yields conclufions 
that -are univerial and affirmative, and the 
conclufions of mathematics are commonly 
of that kind. But it is to be obferved, 
that the propofitions of mathematics are 
not categorical propofitions^ confifting of 
one fubje<Sl and one predicate. They ex- 
prefs ibme relation which one quantity 
bears to another, and on that account 
muft- have three terms. The quantities 
compared make two, and the relation be- 
tween them is a third. Now to fuch pro- 
pofitions 
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portions 9ft <am ndither Apply the rules 
conc«reiag ihe cftiivttfiea bf *pr5pofitiwis» 
n©r caft tli«y «nt«* into a fyllogifm of any 
c^ the £gufi% or aibdes. We obferved 
befei«, that this convettlonj A is grtdief 
than *, therefore B u (efi than A^ does 
not &U within the rute& of coaverfion 
gtveft byAriftotle or the logicians; and 
we now »dd^ tii&t this fitapie reafoning, 
A it tqud td Sf and & i^C; thefefore A it 
equal td C, eaii»ot be brotighc imo atiy 
fyllogifm in figure aikd ihode. Th«re kvi 
indeed fyUogi(£Q3 into which ijhathetttbti<> 
Cal propofitidfifi may eiiter, atid of ^lieh 
we ihaU ft!ftei'wiir<l§ fyehk : but they liave 
nothing to do with the fyttem of figure 
and mode. 

^hen we go without the circle of the 
ftiadiematica! fciences, I know nothing in 
which there feems to be fo much detnon-* 
ftration as in tbat part of logic which 
treats of the figures and modes of fyllo* 
^fm ; but the few remarks we have made^ 
Jhew, that it has feme weak places i and 
befideS) this fyflem cannot be uied as ad 
engine to rear itfelf. 

The compafs of the fyllogiftlc fyftem as 
an engine of fcicnce, may be difcemed by 
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a compendious and general view of the 
concluiion drawn^ and the argument ufed 
to prove it, in each of the three figures. 

In the firft figure, the conclufion affirms 
or denies fomething of a certain fpecies.or 
individjaal ; and the argument . to provei 
this conclufion is, That the fame thing 
may be affirmed or denied of the whole 
genus to which that fpecies or individual 
belongs. 

In the.fecond figure, the conclufion is. 
That fbme fpecies or individual does not 
belong to fuch a genus j and the argument 
is. That fome attribute common to the 
whole geiius does not belong to that fpecies 
or individuiil. 

In the third figure, the conclufion is^ 
That fuch an attribute belongs to part 
of a genus; and the argument is. That 
the attribute in queftion belongs to a fpe-? 
ci^s or individual which is part of that 
genus. 

I appreheiid, that in this fliort view, 
every conclufion that falls within the com- 
pafs of the three figures, as well as the 
mean pf proof, is comprehended. The 
rules of all the figures might be eafily de- 
duced from it J and- it appears, that there 

Yoi.UL 3 G is 
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is only one principle of reafoning in all 
the three ; fo that it is not ftrange, that 
a fyllogifm of one figure fhould be reduced 
to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the 
whole terminates, and of which every ca- 
tegorical fyllogifm-is only a particular ap- 
plication^ is this, That what is aflirmed 
or denied of the whole genus j may be af- 
firmed or denied of every fpecies and in- 
dividual belonging to it. This is a prin- 
ciple of undoubted certainty indeed^ but of 
no great depth. Ariftotle and all the logi- 
cians alTume it as an axiom or firfl: prin- 
ciple, from which the fyllogiftic fyftem, as 
it were, takes its departure : and after a 
tedious voyage, and great expence of de- 
monftration, it lands at laft in this prin-* 
ciple as its ultimate conclufion. O . curas 
hominum ! quantum cji in rebus inane ! 



Sect. 6. On Modal Syllogifms. . 

Categorical propofitions, befides their 
quantity and quality, have another affec- 
tion, by which they are divided into pure 
and modal. In a pure propofition, the 

' predicate 
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predicate is barely afBrmed or denied of 
the fubjed; but in a modal propofition, 
the affirmation qr negation is modified^ 
by being declared to be npceffary, or con- 
tingent, or poflible, or impoflible. Thefe 
are the four modes obferved by Ariftotle, 
from which he denominates a proppfition 
modal. His genuine difciples maintain, 
that thefe are all the modes that can afFe(5l 
an affirmation or negation, and that the 
enumeration is complete. Others main- 
tain, that this enumeration is incomplete; 
and that when an affirmation or negation 
is faid to be certain or uncertain, probable 
or improbable, this makes a modal pro- 
pofition, no lefs than the four modes of 
Ariftotlel We fhall not enter into this 
difpute; but proceed to obferve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to 
fyllogifms as well as to propofitions. A 
pure fyllogifm is that in which both pre- 
mifes are pure propofitions. A modal fyl- 
logifm is that in which either of the pre- 
mifes is a modal propofition. 

The fyllogifms of which we have al- 
ready faid fo much, are thofe only which 
are pure as well as categorical. But when 
W? confider, that through all the figuref 
- 3 C 2 s^a4 
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and modes, a fyllQgifin may have one pre- 
inife modal of any of the four modes, 
while the other is pure, or it may have 
both premifes modal^ and that they may 
be either of the fame mode or of difierent 
modes ; what prodigious variety arifes 
from all thefe combinations? Now it is 
the bufinefs of a logician, to fhew how 
the conclufion is affedled in all this va- 
riety of ^ cafes. Ariftotle has done this in 
Jiis Firft Analytics, with immenfe labour j 
and it will not be thought ftrange, that 
when he h^d employed only four chapters 
in difcufling one hundred and ninety-twq 
modes, true and falfe, of pure fyllogifms, 
he fliould employ fifteen upon modal fyl- 
logifms, 

I am very willing to excufe myfelf from 
entering upon this great branch of logic, 
by the judgement and example of thofe 
who cannot be charged either with want 
of refpe<fjt to Ariftotle, or with a low efteem 
of the fy llogiftic art. 

Keckerman, a famous Dant^ican pro- 
fcflbr, who fpent his life in teaching and 
writing logic, in his huge folio fyfteni of 
that fcience, publiflied ann. 1600, calls 
thp do(5lrine of the modals the crux logi^ 

carum. 
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corum. With regard to the fcholaftic doc- 
tors, among whom this was a proverb; 
De modalihus turn gufiabit afmusy he thinks 
it very dubious, whether they tortured 
mofl the modal fyllogifms, or were nioft 
tortured by them. But thole crabbed ge- 
niufes, iays he, made this dodrine fo very 
thorny, that it is fitter to tear a man's wits 
in pieces than to give them folidity. He 
defires it to be obferved, that the doflrine 
of the mbdals is adapted to the Greek lan- 
guage. The modal terms were frequently 
ufed by the Greeks* in their difputations ; 
and, on that account, are fo fully handled 
by Ariftotle : but in the Latin tongue yoa 
ihall hardly ever meet with them. Nor dd 
I remember, in all my experience, fays he^ 
to have obftrved any man in danger of 
being foiled in a difpute, through his ig-* 
norance of the modals. 

This author, however, out of refpecS: to 
Ariftotle, treats pretty fully of modal pro^ 
pofitiotis, i&ewing how to diftinguifh their 
fub}e<Sl and .predicate, their quantity and 
quality. •-. But the niodal fyllogifms he 
pafles over altogether. 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, 
not ^s a devotee of Ariftotle, but on ac- 
count 
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count of his own judgement andJearning^ 
thinks that the dodlrine of modals ought 
to be banifhed out of logic, and remitted 
to grammar ; and that if the grammar of 
the Greek; tongue had been brought to a 
fyftem in the time of Ariftotle, that mofk 
acute philofopher would have faved the 
great labour he has beftowed on thjis fub-r 
jecft, 

Burgerfdick, after enumerating five claf-» 
fcs of modal fyllogifms, obferves, that they 
require many rules and cautions, .which 
Ariftptle h^cix haiidled diligently ; but that 
as the ufe of them is not- great and their 
rules difficult, he thinks it not worth while 
to enter into the difcuffion.of them; re-? 
commending to thofe who would under-* 
fland them, the jnofl: learned paraphrafe 
of Joannes Mohlorius upon the firft book 
of the Firft Analytics.' 

All the writers of logic fqv two hundred 
years back that have fallen into my hands, 
liave pafTed over the rules of liiodal fyllo- 
gifms with as little ceremony* . So that 
tUis great branch of the do(arine of fyl- 
logifm, fo diligently handled byi Ariftotle, 
fell into negledl, if not contempt^ , even 
whik the doclrine of pwe fyUogifma con-^ 

tinued 
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tinted lii the' higheft efleem. Moved by 
thefe authorities, I fhall let this dodlrine 
reft in peace, without giving the leaft dif* 
turbance to its alhes. 



Sect. 7. On Syllogifms that do not belong 
to Figure and Mode. 

Ariftotle gives fome obfervations upon 
imperfedl fyllogifms : fuch as, the Enthi- 
mema, in which one of the premifes is 
not expreffed but underftood : Indudion, 
wherein we coUedl an univerfal from a 
full enumeration of particulars : and Ex- 
amples, which are an imperfefl: indudlion* 
The logicians have copied Ariftotle upoa 
thefe kinds of reafoning, without any con- 
fiderable improvement. But to compen- 
fate the modal fyllogifms, which they have 
laid afide, they have given rules for feve- 
ral kinds of fyllogifm, of which Ariftotle 
takes no notice, Thefe may be reduced to 
two clafFes, 

The firft clafs comprehends the fyllo- 
gifms into which any cxclufive, reftridlive, 
exceptive, or reduplicative propofition en- 
ters. Svich propofitions are by fome called 

(xponible^ 
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HxpmbJe^ hy others mperfeOiy modal. 'THe 
rules given with regard to tbefc are obyi- 
ous, from a juft interpretation of the pro* 
pofitions. 

The fecond clafs is that of hypothetical 
fyllogifms, which take that denomination 
from having a hypothetical proportion for 
one or both premifes. Moft logicians give 
the name of hypothetical to all complex pro- 
pofitions which have more terms than one 
fubje<5l and one predicate. I ufe the word 
in this large fenfe ; and mean by hypo? 
thetical fyllogifms, all thoie in which ei- 
ther of the premifes confifls of more terms 
than two. How many various kinds there 
may be of fuch fyllogifms, has never been 
afcertained. The logicians have given 
names to fome; fuch as^ the coptdative, 
the conditional by fome called hypotheu- 
caly and the disjunctive. 

Such fyllogifms cannot be tried by the 
JTules of figure and mode. Every kind 
v^rould require rules peculiar to itfelf. Lo- 
gicians have given rules for fome kinds ; 
but there .are many that have not io much 
as a name. 

The Dilemma is confidered by moft lo^ 
gicians as a fpecies of the disjun^ite fyl- 

kgifin. 
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Jogifm* A remarkable property of this 
kind is, that it may fometimes be happily 
retorted : it is, It feems, like a hand-gre- 
nade, which by dextrous management may 
be thrown ba,ck, fo a$ to fpend its force 
upon the affailant. We fhall conclude 
this tedious account of fyllogifins, with a 
dilemma mentioned by A. Gelliusy and 
from him by many logicians, as infollable 
in any other way. 

" Euathlus, a rich young man, defirous 
" of learning the art of pleading, applied 
** to Pxotagoras, a celebrated fbphift, to 
** inftru<Sl him, promifing a great fum of 
" mwiey as his reward; one half of which 
•* was paid down ; the other half he 
" bound himftlf to pay as foon as he 
" fhould plead a caufe before the judges, 
** and gain it. Protagoras foijnd him a 
** very apt fcholar ; but, after he had 
" made good progreisj he was in no haftc 
" to plead caufes. The mafter, concei- 
" ving that he intended by this means to 
" fliift off his fecond payment, took, as 
" he thought, a fure method to get the 
" better of his delay. He fued Euathlus 
" before the judges; and, having opened 
" his caufe at the bar, he pleaded to this 

Vol. III. 3D *' purpofe. 
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^^ purpofe. O moft fooli(h young man^ 
^* do you not fee, that, in any event, I 
** muft gain my point? for if the judges 
*^ give ientence for me, you muft pay by 
** their fentence ; if againft me, the con- 
^* dition of our bargain is fulfilled, and 
^* you have no plea left for your delay, 
** after having pleaded and gained a caufe. 
** To which Euathlus 'anfwercd. O moft 
♦* wife matter, I might have avoided the 
^* force of your argument, by not plead- 
^' ing my own caufe. But, giving up thi? 
♦* advantage, do you not fee, that what- 
•* ever fentence the judges pafs, I am fafc? 
^^ If they give fentence for me, I am ac- 
^* quitted by their fentence j if againft 
** me, the conditioji of our bargain is not 
*' fulfilled, by my pleading a caufe, and 
^* lofing it. The judges, thinking the ar-; 
^* guments unanfwerable on both fides^ 
i- put off the caufe to a long day.'* 
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H A ?. V. 

Account of the remaining books of th0 
Organon^ 



Sect. i. Ofih^ Lafi Jhatytks. 

TK the Firft Analytics, fyllogifms are con- 
fidered in refpedl of their fbrin ; they 
are now to be confidered in refpedl of theii? 
liiatter. The form Hes in the heceflary 
Cohnedlion between the premifes and the 
Conclufionj.and where fuch a corihedioil 
is wanting, they are faid to be informal^ 
<3r vitiotiS irl point of form. 

But ^here there is no fault in the form^ 
there may be in the matter ; that isj in the! 
propofitions df which they are compofed^ 
which thay be true or falfe^ probable or* 
improbable^ 

When the prdmifes are certain, ihd thd 

Cortclulion draWn from f hefh in due form^ 

this is demonftratioii, and produces fci-* 

ence. Such fyllogifms are called apodic* 

3 D 2 ticali 
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tical; and are handled in the two books of 
the Lafl Analytics. When the premifes 
are not certain, but probable only, fuch 
fyllogifms are called diak^icdl ; and of 
them he treats in the eight books of the 
Topics. But there are fbme fyllogifms 
which feem to be perfedl both in matter 
and form, when they are not really fa; 
as, a face may feem beautiful which is but 
painted. Ifhefe being apt to deceive, and 
produce a falfe opinion, are called y&p^j^i- 
cal; and they are the fubjecS; of the book 
concerning Sophifms. 

To return to the Lafl: Analytics, which 
treat of demon ftration and of fcience : We 
Ihall not pretend to abridge thefe books; 
for Arift:otle's writings do not admit of 
abridgement : no man in fewer words can 
fay what he fays ; and he is not often 
guilty of repetition. . We {hall only give 
fome of his capital conclulions, omitting 
his long reafonings and nice diftindions, 
of which his genius was*wonderfully pro- 
dudlive. 

All demonfl:ration mufl: be built upon 
principles already known ; and thefe upon 
others of the fame kind j until we come 
at lafl: to firfl: principles, which neither. 

can 
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can be demonftrated, nor need to be, be- 
ing evident of themfelves. 

We cannot demonftrate things in a 
circle, fupporting the conclufion by the 
premifes, and the premifes by the conchi- 
lion. Nor can there be an infinite number 
of middle terms between the firft principle 
and the conclufion. 

In all demonftration, the firft principles, 
the conclufion, and all the intermediate 
propofitions, muft be neceflary, general^ 
and eternal truths: for of things fortui- 
tous, contingent, or mutable, or of indi- 
vidual things, there is no demonftration. 

Some demonftrations prove only, that 
the thing is thus aflPeded; others prove, 
why it is thus affedled. The former may 
be drawn from a remote caufe, or from an 
efFedl : but the latter muft be drawn from 
an immediate caufe ; and are the moft 
perfedl. 

The firft figure is beft adapted to de- 
mon ftration, becaufe it affords conclu- 
fions univerfally affirmative; and this fi- 
gure is commonly ufcd by the mathema- 
ticians. 

The demonftration of an affirmative 
proportion is preferable to that of a nega- 
tive; 
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tive; the demonftration of an univerfal to 

that of a particular; and dire<5t demon* 

ftration to that ad dhfurdum. 

. The principles are more certain than the 

conclufion. 

There cannot be opinion and fcience of 
the fame thing at the fame time. 

In the fecond book we are taught, that 
the queftions that may be put with regard 
to any thing, are four: i. Whether the 
thing be thus aflfeded. 2. Why it is thus 
affcacd. 3. Whether it exifts. 4. What 
it is. 

The laft of thefe queftions Ariftptle, in 
good Greek, calls the What is it of a thing. 
The fchoolmen, in very barbarous Latin, 
called this, the quiddity of a thing. This 
quiddity, he proves by many arguments, 
cannot be demonftrated, but muft be fixed 
by a definition. This gives occafion to 
treat of definition, and how a right defi-' 
^ition fhould be formed. As an example, 
he gives a definition of the number threc^ 
and defines it to be the firft odd number. 

In this book he treats alfo of the four 
kinds of caufes ; efficient, material, formal, 
and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is, 

the 
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the manner in which we acquire firft prin- 
ciples, which are the foundation of all de* 
monftration. Thefc are not innate, be- 
caufe we may be for a great part of life 
ignorant of them : nor can they be dedu- 
ced demonftratively from any antecedent 
knowlecige, otherwife they would not be 
firft principles. Therefore he concludeff> 
that firft principles are got by indudlion, 
from the informations of fenfe. The fenfes 
give us informations of individual things, 
and from thefe by induction we draw ge-^ 
neral concluiQons : for it is a maxim with 
Ariftotle, That there is nothing in the un- 
derftanding which was not before in fome 
fenfe. 

The knowledge of firft principles, as it 
is not acquired by demonftration, ought 
not to be called fcience ; and therefore he 
calls it intelligence. 



Sect. 2. Of the Topics. 

The profefled defign of the Topics is, to 
fhew a method by which a man may be 
abl^ to reafon with probability and con- 

fiftency 
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fiftencf upon every qaeftioii that can oc-^ 
€nr. 

• ^ Every queftion is either about the ge- 
nus of the fubjedl, or its fpecific difference, 
or fome thing proper to it, or fbmethiog 
accidental 

-* To prove that this diviiion is complete, 
Ariflotle reafons thus : Whatever is attri-> 
buted to a fubjedt, it muft either be, that 
the fubjedl can be reciprocally attributed 
to it, or that it cannot. If the fubje€l and 
attribute can be reciprocated, the attribute 
either declares what the fubje^ is, and 
then it is a definition ; or it does not de* 
clare what the fnbje(^ is, and then it is a 
property. If the attribute cannot be. reci- 
procated, it muft be fome(hi;ng contained 
in the definition, or not. If it be contain* 
ed in the definition of the fubjed, it muft 
be the genus of the fubjei^, or its fpecific 
difference j for the definition confifts of 
thefe two. If it be not contained in the 
definition of the fubjedl, it muft be an 
accident. 

. The furniture proper to fit a man for ar- 
guing dialedically may be reduced to thefe 
four heads : i. Probable proportions of all 
iorts, which may on occafion be afTumed 

in 
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in an argument. 2. DIftinAions df words 
ivbich are nearly of the fame fignification. 
3. I)iftin<5lions of things which are not fo 
far afunder but that they may be taken fbt^ 
one and the fame. 4. Similitudes. 

The fecond and the five following books 
are taken up in enumerating the topics dr 
heads of argument that may be ufed in 
queftions about the genus, the definition, 
the properties, and the accidents of a thing j 
^nd occafionally he introduces the topics 
for prbving things to be the farae^ or dif- 
ferent ; and the topics for proving onci 
thing to be better or wof fe than another. 

In this enumeration of topics^ Arillotlef 
has fhcwn more the fertility of his genius^ 
than the accuracy of method. The wri-' 
ters of logic feem to be of this opinion : 
for I know none of chem that has followed 
him clofely upon this fubjedl. They have 
Confidered the topics of argumentation as 
reducible to certain axioms. For inftance^ 
^hen the queilion is abotit the genus of ^ 
thing, it muft be determined by fome ax*- 
iom about genus and fpecies j when it is 
^bout a definition^ it muft be determineci 
by fome axiom relating to definition, and 
things defined : and fo of other queftions. 
Vol. III. ^E They' 
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They have therefore reduced the dodlrine 
of the topics to certain axioms or canons, 
and difpofed thefe axioms in order under 
certain heads. 

This method fcems to be more com- 
modious and elegant than that of Ari- 
flotle. Yet it muft be acknowledged, that 
Ariftotle has furniflied the materials from 
which all the logicians have borrowed 
their dodlrine of topics : and even Cicero, 
Quintilian, and other rhetorical writers, 
have been much indebted to the topics of 
Ariftotle. 

He was the firft, as far as I know, who 
made an attempt of this kind : and in this 
be adled up to the magnanimity of his 
own genius, and that of ancient philofo- 
phy. Every fubjedl of human thought 
had been reduced to ten categories ; every 
thing that can be attributed to any fub- 
jed, to five predicables ; he attempted to 
reduce all the forms of reafoning to fixed 
rules of figure and mode, and to reduce 
all the topics of argumentation under cer- 
tain heads ; and by that means to coUedl 
as it were into one ftore all that can be 
faid on one fide or the other of every que- 
ftion, and to provide a grand arfenal, from 

which 
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which all future combatants might be fur- 
hifhed with arms offenfive and defenfive 
in every cauie, Ilo as to leave no room to 
future generations to invent any thing 
new. 

The laft book of the Topics is a code of 
the laws according to which a fyllogiftical 
difputation ought to be managed, both on 
the part of the aflailant and defendant. 
From which it is evident, that this philo- 
fopher trained his difciples to contend, not 
for truth merely, but for vi(3:ory. 



Sect* 3. Of the book concerning Sophijms. 

A fyllogifm which leads to a falie con^ 
cluiion, mud be vicious, either in matter 
or form : for from true principles nothing 
but truth can be juftly deduced. If the 
matter be faulty, that is, if either of the 
premifes be falfe, that premife muft be 
denied by the defendant. If the form be 
faulty, fome rule of fyllogifm is tranfgref- 
fed ; and it is the part of the defendant to 
fliew, what general or fpecial rule it is that 
is tranfgreffed. So that, if he be an able 
logician, he will be impregnable in the 
^ ^ 3 E a defence 
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fdefcncc of truth, and may refill all the at** 
tacks of the fophift. ©ut a$ there ^re fyl-? 
logifn^s which may feem to be perfeiSt 
both in matter and form, when th^y ar? 
not really fp, as * a piece of money may 
feem to be good coin when it is ^uke- 
I'ate ; fuch fallacious fyllogifms are con£l-r 
dered in this treatife, in order tp make sv 
defendant more expert in th? uie of his de-r 
feniive wefipons. 

And here the author, with his ufual 
magnanimity, atteuipts to bring ^\l th§ 
fallacies that can enter into a fyllogifin 
under thirteen heads j of which fix lie in 
the didion op language, an4 ftven not in 
the didion. 

The fallacies in di^ion are, jp Whei^ 
an ambiguous word is taken at pqc 
time in pi^e fenfe, and at another time in 
another. 2. When an an^biguous phraff 
is taken in the famp mauQer. ^. %nd 4^ 
are ambiguities in fyntaxj when words 
are conjoined in fyntax that ought to be 
fUsjoined ; or disjoined vfhexx they ought 
to be conjoined. 5* is ^n ambiguity in 
profody, accent, or pronunciation. 6. 
An ambiguity arifing from fome figure of 

When 
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When a fopbifm of any af thefe kind» 
is tranflated into another language, or eveo 
rendered into unambiguous exprelfions in 
the iamp language, the fallacy is evident^ 
and the fyllagifm appears to have four 
terms. 

The feven fallacies which are faid not to 
be in the di£Hon, but in the thing, have 
their proper names in Greek and in Latin, 
by which they ajre diftinguiflxed Without 
minding tb^ir names, we Ihall give a brief 
account of their nature, 

I. The firft is. Taking an accidental 
conjundion of things for a natural or ne^ 
ceflary connexion : as, when from an ac- 
cident wc infer a property; when fronj aa 
example we infer a rulej when from a 
£ngle 2iQi we info: a habit. 

2^ Taking that abfolutely which ought 
to be taken comparatively, or with a cer- 
tain limitation* The conflru^tion of Ian** 
guage often leads into this fallacy : for in 
all languages, it is common to uie abiblute 
terms to iignify things that carry in them 
fome fecret comparifon; or to ufe unlir 
jnited terms, to fignify what from its na- 
ture mull be limited. 

^. T^0|; that for th^ caufe of a thing 

vhi<:h 
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which is only an occaiion, or concomi* 
tant. 

4. Begging the queftion. This is done, 
when the thing to be proved, or ibme 
thing equivalent, is aiTumed in the pre- 
mifes. 

5. Miflaking the queftion. When the 
conclufio^n of the fyllogifm is not the 
thing that ought to be proved, but fbme- 
thing elfe that is xniftaken jfor it. 

6. When that which is not a confequencc 
is miftaken for a confequence ; as if, be- 
caufe all Africans afe black, it were taken 
for granted that all blacks are Africans. 

7. The laft fallacy lies in propofitions 
that are complex, and imply two affirma- 
tions, whereof one may be true, and the 
other falfe ; fo that whether you grant the 
propdfition, or deny it, you are intangled : 
as when it is affirmed, that fuch a man 
has left off playing the fool. If it be 
granted, it implies, that he did play the 
fool formerly. If it be denied, it implies, 
or feems to imply, that he plays the fool 
Hill. 

In this enumeration, we ought, in ju- 
fticc to Ariftotle, to expedl only the fal- 
lacies incident to categorical: fylldgifms. 

And 
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And I do noc find, that the logicians have 
made any additions to it when taken in 
;^^s view; although they have given fome 
other fallacies that are incident to fyllo- 
gifms of the hypothetical kind, particu- 
larly the fallacy of an incomplete enume- 
ration in disjundlive fyllogifms and di^ 
lemmas. 

The different fpecies of fophifms above 
mentioned are not fo precifely defined by 
Ariftotle, or by fubfequent logicians, but 
that they allow of great latitude in the ap- 
plication; and it is often dubious under 
what particular fpecies a fophiftical fyllo- 
gifm ought to be claffed. We even fin4 
the fame example brought under one fpe- 
cies by one author, and under another 
fpecies by another. Nay, what is more 
ftrange, Ariftotle himfelf employs a long 
chapter in proving by a particular induc- 
tion, that all the feven may be brought 
under that which we have called miflaking 
the quefiioity and which is commonly call- 
ed tgnoratio elenchu And indeed the proof 
of this is eafy, without that laborious de- 
tail which Ariftotle ufes for the purpofe : 
for if you lop off from the conclufion of a 
fophiftical fyllogifm all that is not fup- 
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ported by tEe prcmifes, tb^ dttucldfion, in 
chatcafe^ will always be found diETerent 
from that which ought to have been pro* 
ved J and fo it falls uttder the tgnoratio e^ 
lenchi. 

It Was probaWy Ariftotle's aim, to re- 
duce all the poffible variety of fophifms, 
as he had attempted to do of juft fyllo- 
gifoi^ to certain definite fpecies : but he 
feems to be fcnfible that he had &llen 
fhort in this laft attempt* When a genus 
is properly divided into its fpecies, the 
ipecies ihould not only, when taken to- 
gether, exhauft the whole genus j but eve* 
xy fpecies fliould have its own precinft 
io accurately defined, that one fhall not 
encroach upon another. And when an 
individual can be faid to belong to two or 
three diflfercnt fpecies, the divifion is im- 
perfedlj yet this is the cafe' of Ariftotle*s 
divifion of the fophifms, by bis own ac- 
knowledgement. It ought not therefore 
to be taken for a divifion ftridlly logical. 
It may rather be compared to the feveral 
fpecies or forms of aclion invented in law 
for the redrefs of wrongs. For every 
wrong there is a remedy in law by one 
a^ion or another : but fometimes a man 
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may take his choice among feveral differ- 
ent aSions. So every fophiftical fyllogifm 
may, by a little art, be brought under one 
or otl^r of the fpecies mei^tioned by Ari- 
ftotle, and very often you may take your 
choice of two or three. 

Befides the enumeration of the various 
kinds of fophifms, there are many other 
things in this treatife concerning the art 
of managing a fyllogiftical difpute with 
an antagonift And indeed, if the paflion 
for this kind of litigation, which reigned 
for io many ages, fhould ever again Uft 
up its head, we may predidl, that the Or- 
ganon of Ariftotle will then become, a fa- 
ihionable ftudy : for it contains fuch ad- 
mirable materials and documents for this 
art that it may be faid to have brought it 
to afcience. 

The conclufion of this treatife ought 
Jiet' to be overlooked : it manifeftly relates, 
not to the prefent treatife only, but alfo 
. to the whole analytics and topics of the 
author. 1 fhall therefore give the fubftancc 
of it. 

". Of thofe who may be called inventers, 
^' fome have made important additions to 
^* things long before begun, and carried 
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** on through a courfe of ages; others 

" have given a fmall beginning to things 

•* which, in fucceeding times, will be 

" brought to greater perfedlion. The be- 

" ginning of a thing, though fmall, is the 

" chief part of it, and requires the great- 

^' eft degree of invention ; for it is eaiy 

*' to make additions to inventions once 

" begun. Now with regard to the dia- 

" ledlical art, there was not fomething 

*' done, and fomething remaining to be 

^' done. There was abfolutely nothing 

** done: for thofe who profeiFed the art 

• * of difputation, had only a fet of ora- 

*• tions compofed, and of arguments, and 

*• of captious queftions, which might fuit 

*' many occafions, Thefe their fcholars 

' • foon learned, and fitted to the occafion, 

" This was not to teach you the art, but 

*^ to furnifh you with the materials pro- 

*' duced by the art : as if a man profeP- 

■ • fing to teach you* the art of making 

** fhoes, fhould bring you a parcel of 

** fhoes of various fizes and fhapes, from 

^' which you may provide thofe who want. 

^' This may have its ufe ; but it is not to 

^* teach the art of making fhoes. And 

*^ indeed, with regard to rhetorical decla-? 

*^ matron^ 
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•* tnation^ thert are many precepts handed 
•* down from ancient times; but with re- 
** gard to the conftrudion of fyllogifms^ 
** not one. 

*' We have therefore employed much 
** time and labour upon this fubjedl; and 
** if our fyftem appear to you not to be 
** in the number of thofe things, which^ 
** being before carried a certain length, 
were left to be perfeded; we hope for 
your favourable acceptance of what is 
done, and your indulgence in what is 
left imperfedl " 



Ci 



CHAP. vr. 

ReflecElions on the Utility of Logic, and 
the Means of its improvement, 

S E c T, I . Of the Utility of Logic ^ 

TV/T EN rarely leave one extreme without 
running into the contrary. It is no 
Wonder, therefore, that the exceflive ad- 
miration of Ariftotle, which coiuinued fof 
3 T 2 io 
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{o many ages, fhould end in an undue 
contempt; and that the high cfteem of 
logic as the grand engine 6f fcicnce, (hould 
at laft make way for too unfavourable an 
opinion, which feems now prevalent, of its 
being unworthy of a place in a liberal edu- 
cation. Thofe who think according to the 
fafhion, as the greateft part of men do, 
will be as prone to go into this extreme, as 
their grandfathers were to go into the con- 
trary. 

Laying afide prejudice, whether fafhion- 
able or unfafhionable, let us confider whe- 
ther logic is, or may be made, fubfervienc 
to any good purpofe. Its profefled end is, 
to teach men to think, to judge, and to 
reafon, with precifion and accuracy. No 
man will fay that this is a matter of no 
importance ; the only thing therefore that 
admits of doubt, is, whether it can be 
taught. 

To refolve this doubt, it may be obfer- 
ved, that our rational faculty is the gift 
of God, given to men in very diflPerent 
meafure. Some have a large portion, fbme 
a lefs; and where there is a remarkable 
defedt of the natural power, it cannot be 
fupplied by any culture. But this natural 
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power^ even where it is the fttongeft, may 
lie dead for want of the means of improve- 
ment : a favage may have been born with 
as good faculties as a Bacon or a Newton : 
but his talent was buried, being never put 
to ufe ; while theirs was cultivated to the 
beft advantage. 

It may likewife be obferved, that the 
chief mean of improving our rational 
power, is the vigorous exercife of it, in 
various ways and in different fubjeds, by 
which the habit is acquired of exercifing 
it properly. Without fuch exercife, and 
good fenfe over and above, a man who 
has ftudicd logic all his life, may after 
all be only a petulant wrangler, without 
true judgement or ikill of reafoning in 
any fcience. 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when 
in his Thoughts on Education he fays, 
" If you would have your fon to reafon 
•^ well, let him read Chillingworth.*' The 
ftate of things is much altered fince Locke 
wrote. Logic lias been much improved, 
chiefly by his writings; and yet much 
lefs ftrefs is laid upon it, and left time 
confumed in it. His counfel, therefore, 
was judicious and fcafonable ; to wit. 

That 
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That the improvement of our reafoning 
power is to be expeded much more from 
an intimate acquaintance with the authors 
who reafon the beft, than from fludying 
voluminous fyftems of logic. But if he 
had meant, that the fludy of logic was 
of no ufe nor deferved any attention, he 
furely would not have taken the pains to 
have made fb confiderable an addition to 
it, by his EJfay on the Human Underftanditig^ 
and by his Thoughts on the ConduSi of the 
Underftanding. Nor would he have remit- 
ted his pupil to Ghillingwotth, the acuteO: 
logician as well as the bed reafoner of his 
age; and one who, in innumerable places 
of his excellent book, without pedantry 
even in that pedantic age, makes the hap- 
pieft application of the rules of logic, for 
unravelling the fophiftical reafoning of his 
antagonifl. 

Our reafoning power makes no appear-* 
ance in infancy ; but as we grow up, it 
unfolds itfelf by degrees, like the bud of 
a tree. When a child firft draws an infe- 
rence, or perceives the force of an infe- 
rence drawn by another, we may call this 
the birth of his reafon : but it is yet like a 
new-born babe^ weak and tender; it muft 
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be cherifhed, carried in arms, and have 
food of eafy digeftion, till it gather 
ftrength, 

I believe no man remembers the birth 
of his reafon : but it is probable that his 
decifions are at firft Mreak and Mravering ; 
and, compared vrith that fteady conviiflion 
which he acquires in ripe years, are like 
the dawn of the morning compared with 
noon-day. We fee that the reafon of chil- 
dren yields to authority, as a reed to the 
wind; nay, that it clings to it, and leans 
upon it, as if confcious of its own weak-^ 
nefs. 

When reafon acquires fuch ftrength as 
to ftand on its own bottom, without the 
aid of authority or even in oppofition to 
authority, this may be called its manly age. 
But in mod men, it hardly ever arrives at 
this period. Many, by their fituation in 
life, have not the opportunity of cultiva- 
ting their rational powers. Many, from 
the habit they have acquired of fubmitting 
their opinions to the authority of others, 
or from fome other principle which ope- 
rates more powerfully than the love of 
truth, fujSer their judgement to be carried 
^long to the end of their days, either by 
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the authority of a leader,, or of a party, or 
of the multitude, or by their own paffions. 
Such perfons, however learned, howtti^er 
acute, may be faid to be all their days 
children in underftanding. They reafon, 
they difpme, and perhaps write: but it is 
not that they may find the truth ; but that 
they may defend opinions which have de* 
fcended to them by inheritance, or into 
which they have fallen by accident, or 
been led by affedion. 

I agree with Mr Locke, that there is no 
ftudy better fitted to exercife and ftrength- 
en the reafoning powers, than that of the 
mathematical fciencesj for two reafonsj 
firft,- Becaufe there is no other branch of 
fcience which gives fuch fcope to long and 
accurate trains of reafoning j and, fecond- 
ly, Becaufe in mathematics there is no 
room for authority, nor for prejudice of 
any kind, which may give a falfe bias to 
the judgement. 

When a youth of moderate parts begins 
to ftudy Euclid, every thing at firft is new 
to him. His apprehenfion is unfteady: 
his judgement is feeble; and refts partly 
upon the evidence of the thing, and partly 
ypop the authority of his teacher. But 
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every time he goes over the definitions, the 
axioms, the elementary propofitions, more 
light breaks in upon him : the language 
becomes familiar, and conveys clear ancl 
fteady conceptions : the judgement is con-f 
firmed : he begins to fee what demonftra-^ 
tion is ; and it is impoflible to fee it with-* 
put being charmed with it. He perceives 
it to be a kind of evidence that has no 
need of authority to ftrengthen it. He 
finds himfelf emancipated from that bon-* 
dage J and ei^ults fo much in this new ftate 
of independence, that he fpurns at autho-* 
rity, ^and would have demonftrati'on for 
every thing; until experience teaches him, 
that this is a kind of evidence that cannof 
be had in mod things ; and that in hi$ 
moft important concerns, he muft reft con^ 
tented with probability. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road 
of demonftration becomes fmooth and eafy; 
he can walk in it firmly, and take wider 
(leps :, and at laft he acquires the habit, 
not only of underftanding a demonftration, 
but of difcovering and demonftrating ma-- 
thematical truths. 

Thus, a man, without rules of logic, 
may acquire a habit of reafoning juftly iu 
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mathematics ; and, I believe, he may, by 
like means, acquire a habit of reafoning 
juftly in mechanics, in jurifprudence, in 
politics, or in any other fcience. Good 
fenfe, good examples,^ and affiduous ex- 
ercife, may bring a man to reafon juftly 
and acutely in his own. profeffion, without 
rules. 

But if any man think, that from this 
conceffion he may infer the inutility of 
logic, he betrays a great want of that art 
by this inference : for it is no better rea- 
foning than this, That becaufe a man may 
go from Edinburgh to London by the 
way of Paris, therefore any other road is 
ufelcfs. 

There is perhaps no pradlical art which 
may not be acquired, in a very confidcr- 
able degree, by example and pradlice, 
without reducing it to rules. But pradlice, 
joined with rules, may carry a man on in 
his art farther and more quickly, than 
pradlice without rules. Every ingenious 
artifl knows the utility of having his art 
reduced to rules, and by that means made 
a fcience. He is 'thereby enlightened in 
his pradlice, and works with more aflu- 
rance. By rules^ he fometimes corredls 
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his own errors, and often deteds the er- 
rors of others : he finds them of great ufe 
to confirm his judgement, to juftify what 
is right, and to condemn what is wrong. 

Is it of no ufe in reafoning, to be well 
acquainted with the various powers of the 
human underftanding, by which we rea- 
Ibn ? Is it of no ufe, to refblve the various 
kinds of reafoning into their fimple ele- 
ments; find to difcover, as far as we are 
able, the rules by which thefe elements 
are combined in judging and in reafon- 
ing ? Is it of no ufe, to mark the various 
fallacies in reafoning, by which even the 
moft ingenious men have been led into 
error ? It muft furely betray great want of 
underftanding, to thipk thefe things ule- 
lefs or unimportant. Thefe are the things 
which logicians have attempted ; and which 
they have e?:ecuted; not indeed fo com- 
pletely as to leave no room for improve- 
ment, but in fuch a manner as to give 
very confiderable aid to our reafoning 
powers. That the principles laid down 
with regard to definition and divifion, 
with regard to the converfion and oppofi- 
tion of propofitions and the general rules 
of reafoning, are not without ufe, is fuffi- 
3 G 2 ciently 
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ciently apparent from the blunders com-^ 
mitted by thofe who difdaln any acquaint^ 
ance with them. 

Ahhough the art of categorical fyllogifm 
is better fitted for fcholaftic litigatioDji 
than for real improvement in knowledge^ 
it is a venerable piece of antiquity, and a 
great effort of human genius. We admire 
the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall of 
China, though ufelefs burdens tlpon the 
earth* We can bear the moft minute de-* 
fcription of them, and travel hundreds of 
leagues to fee thcm^ If jany perfon fhould 
with facrilegious hands deftroy or deface 
them, his tnemory would be had in ab- 
horrence The predicaments and predi* 
cables, the rules of fyllogifm, and the to- 
^cs, fiave a like title to our veneration as 
antiquities t they are uncommon efforts, 
toot of human power, but of human genius } 
and they make a remarkable period in the 
J)rbgrefs of human reafon. 

The prejudice againft logic has proba- 
bly been ftrengthened by its being taught 
too early in life^ Boys are often taught 
logic as they are taught their creed, when 
it is an exercife of memory only, without 
Vmderftanding. One may as well expe<5l 
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to undcrftand grammar before he can fpcafc^ 
as to underftand logic before be can rek^ 
fan. It muft even be acknowledged, that 
commonly we are capable of reafoning 
in mathematics more early than in lo- 
gic. The objedls^prefented to the mind in 
this fcience^ arc of a very abftradl nature, 
and can be diftindly conceived only when 
we are capable of attentive reflediion upon 
the operations of our own underftanding, 
and aiftcr we have been accuftomed to rea- 
fon. There may be an elementary logic^ 
level to the capacity of thofe who have 
been but little eiterciied in reafoning; but 
the mod important parts of this fcience 
require a ripe underftanding, capable of 
refleding upon its own operations* There^ 
fore to make logic the firft branch of fci* 
cnce that is to be taught, is an old error 
that ought to be corrected. 



Sect. 2. Of the ImprovemeM ofLogic^ 

In compofitions of human thought ex- 
pteffed by fpeech or by writing, whatever 
is excellent and whatever is faulty, fall 
i«rithin the province, cither of grammar, 
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the Orgonmi of Ariftotle had givea be^ 
fore; and may be confidered as a fecond 
grand %ra in the progrefs of humaa xea^ 
fon. 

The art of fyllogifm produced number-' 
lefs difputes; and numberlefs fedts who 
fought againft each other with much ani* 
molity, without gaining or lofing ground, 
but did nothing confiderable for the be^ 
nefit of human life. The art of indui^ion, 
firfl: delineated by Lord Bacon, produced 
numberlefs laboratoties apd obfervatories ; 
in which Nature has been put to the que* 
(lion by thoufands of experiments, and for- 
ced to confefs many of her fecrets, that 
before were hid from mortals* And by 
thefe, art9 have been improved, and hu- 
man knowledge wonderfully increafed. 

In reafonirig by fyllogifm, from general 
principles we defcend to a conclufion vir-» 
tually contained in- them. The procefs of 
indudion. is more ?irduous ; being an a- 
fcent from particiilaf premifes to a general 
conclufion. The evidence of fuch general 
conclufions is probable only, not demon- 
ftrative : but when the indudion is fuffi* 
cientjy copious, and carried on according 
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^o the rules of art, it forces coiivi£lion no 
leis than demonftration itfelf does. 

The greateft part of human knowledge 
refts upon evidence of this^kind. Indeed 
"we can have no other for general truths, 
v^liich are contingent in their naturCj and 
depend upon the will and ordination of 
tlie Maker of the world. He governs the 
■world he has made, by general laws. Thd 
efiedls of thefe laws in particular pheno- 
mena^ are open to our obfervation j and 
by obferving a train of uniform efFedls 
with due caution, we may at laft decyphei^ 
the law of nature by which they are regu- 
lated. 

Lord Bacon has difplayed no left fored 
of genius in reducing to rules this method 
of reafoningf than Ariftotle did in the me- 
thod of fyllogifm. His Novum Organum 
ought therefore to be held as a rnoft im- 
portant addition to the ancient logic. 
Thofe who underftand it, and enter into 
its fpirit, will be able to diftinguifh thd 
chaff from the wheat in philofophical dif- 
quilitions into the worfcs of God. They 
will learn to hold in due contempt all hy-^ 
pothefes and theories, the creatures of hu-. 
man imagination j and to refpeil nothing 
. Vql. III. 3 H but 
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but fa<fls fufficiently vouched, of conclu- 
flons drawn from them by a fair ami chafle 
interpretation of nature. 

Moft arts have been reduced to rules, 
after they had been brought to a confidcr- 
able degree of perfedlion by the natural 
iagacity of artifls ; and the rules have 
been drawn from the bed examples of the 
Art, that had beeu before exhibited : but 
the art of philofophical induiflion was de- 
lineated by Lord Bacon in a very ample 
manner, before the world had feen any 
tolerable example of it. This, altho' it 
adds greatly to the merit of the author, 
muft have produced fome obfcurity in the 
work, and a defedl of proper examples for 
illuftration. This defedl may now be ea- 
fily fupplied, from thofe authors who, in 
their philofophical difquifiti6ns, have the 
moft ftriAly purfued the path pointed out 
in the Novum Organum. Ambng thefe Sir 
Ifaac Newton appears to hold the firft rank; 
having, in the third book of his Principia 
and in his Optics, had the rules of the 
Novum Orgahum cDnftantly in his eye, - 

I think Lord Bacon was alfo the firft 
who endeavoured to reduce to a fyftem 
the prejuciices or biafles of the mind, 
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which are the caufes of falfe jjodgement, 
and which he calls the idols of the human 
underjianding. Sonie late writers of logic 
have very properly introduced this into 
their fyftem ; but it deferves to be more 
copioufly handled, and to be illuflxated by 
real examples. 

It is of great confequence to accurate 
reafoning, to diftinguiflx firft principles 
whioh are to be taken for granted, from 
propofitioris which require proof. All the 
real knowledge of mankind may be divi- 
ded into two parts : the firft confifting of 
felf-evident propofitions ; the fecond, of 
thofe which are deduced by juft reafoning 
from felf-evident propofitions. The line 
that divides thefe two parts ought to be 
marked as diftindlly as pofilble ; and the 
principles that are felf-evident reduced, as 
far as can b^done, to general axioms* 
This has been done in mathematics from 
the beginning, and has tended greatly to 
the advancement of that fcience. It has 
lately been done in natural philofophy : 
and by this means that fcience has advan- 
ced more in an hundred and fifty years, 
than it had done before in two thoufand. 
Every fcience is in an unformed ftate until 
3 li 2 its 
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its firft principles are afcertained: after 
which, it advances regularly, and fecures 
the ground it has gained. 

Although firft principles do not sfdmit of 
dire<5l proof, yet there muft be certain 
marks and chara<Slers, by which thofe that 
^re truly fuch may be diftinguifhed from 
counterfeits, Thefe marks ought to be 
defcribed, and applied, to diftinguiih the 
genuine from the fpurious. 

In the ancient philofophy, there is a re-^ 
dundance, rather than a defe^, of firft 
principles. Many things were aiTumed 
under that character without a juft title: 
That nature abhors a vacuum} That bo^ 
dies do not gravitate in their proper place; 
That the heavenly bodies undergo no 
change ; That they move in perfe<5l circles, 
and with an equable motion. Such pFinr 
ciples as thefe were ajffume^ in the Peripa- 
tetic philofophy, without proof, as if they 
were felf-evident. 

Des Cartes, fenfible of this weaknefs in 
the ancient philofophy, and defirous to 
guard againft it in his own fyftem, refol- 
ved to admit nothing until his aflent was 
forced by irrefiftible evidence. The firft 
f:hin|; that he found to be certain and e- 
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vident was, that he thought, and reafou- 
ed, and doubted. He found himfelf un- 
der a neceffity of believing the exiftence of 
thofe mental operations of which he was 
confcious : and having thus found fure 
footing in this one principle of confciouf- 
nefs, he refted fatisfied with it, hoping to 
be able to build the whole fabric of his 
knowledge upon it; like Archimedes, who 
wanted but one fixed point to move the 
whole earth. But the foundation was too 
narrow ; and in his progrefs he unawares 
affumes many things lefs evident than 
thofe which he attempts to prove. Altho* 
he v^as not able to fufped the teftimony of 
confcioufncfs ; yet he thought the tefti- 
mony of fenfe, of memory, and of every 
other faculty, might be fufpedled, and 
ought not to be received until proof was 
brought that they are not fallacious. 
Therefore he applies thefe faculties, whofe 
charadler is yet in queftion, to prove. That 
there is an infinitely perfedl Being, ^^ho 
made him, and who made his fenfes, his 
memory, his reafon, and all his faculties; 
That this Being is no deceiver, and there- 
for^ could npt give Jiim faculties that ar? 
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fallacious; and that on this account they 
defenre credit. 

It is ftrange, that this philofopher, who 
found himfelf under a neceflity of yield- 
ing to the teftimony of confcioufnefs, did 
not find the fame neceflity of yielding to 
the teftimony of his fenfes, his memory, 
and his underftanding : and that while 
he was certain that he doubted, and rea- 
foned, he was uncertain whether two and 
three made five, and whether he was 
dreaming or awake. It is more ftrange, 
that fo acute a reafoner fhould not per- 
ceive, that his whole train of reafbning to 
prove that his faculties were not falla- 
cious, was mere fophiftry ; for if his fa-^ 
culties were fallacious, they might deceive 
him in this train of reafbning; and fo 
the conclufion. That they were not falla- 
cious, was only the teftimony of his fa- 
culties in their own favour, and might be 
a fallacy. 

It is difficult to give any reafon for 
diftrufting our other faculties, that will 
not reach confcioufnefs itfelf. And he 
who diftrufts the faculties of judging and 
reafoning which God hath given him, 
p:iuft even reft in bis fqepticiiin, till he 

come 
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come to a found mind, or until God g^ve 
him new faculties to fit in judgement up«» 
on the old. If it be hot a £r(t principle^ 
That our £cKCulties. are not fallacious, 'w6 
mud be abiblute iceptics : for this prin-» 
ciple is incapable of proof j and if it is not 
ccrtaiH, nothing elfe'can be certain* '■■■-■ 

Since the tiihe of Dcs Cartes, it has been 
^fafhionabk with thbfe wHo dealt in ab-^ 
ftradl philofophy, to employ their inven- 
tion in finding philofophical arguments^ 
either to prove thofe truths which ought 
to be received as firft principles, or to 
overturn them : and it is not eafy to fay, 
whether the authority of firft principles is 
more hurt by the firft of thefe attempts, 
or by the laft : for fuch principles can 
ftand fecure only upon their own bottom ; 
and to place them upon any other founda- 
tion than that of their intrinfic evidence, 
is in effecfl to overturn them. 

I have lately met with a very fenfible 
and judicious treatife, wrote by Father 
BuflSer about fifty years ago, concerning 
firft principles and the fource of human 
judgements, which, with great propriety, 
he prefixed to his treatife of logic. And 

indeed 
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indeed I apprehend it is a fubjedl of fuch 
confequence^ that if inquifitive men can 
be brought to the fame . unanimity in. the 
firfl: principlis of the other iciences, as in 
thofe of mathematics and natural philoib* 
phy, (and why {hould we defpair of a ge- 
neral agreement in things that are felf- 
evident ?), this might be confidered as a 
third grand aera in the progrefs of human 
reafon. 
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